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Consulting Editor's Preface 


The aiitliors of Physical Education for Elementary Schools bring 
to their subject a wealth of professional preparation which has 
been tested in the laborator)* of practical experience. Sound pro- 
fessional prcpaialion gives insight into such intricate matters as 
the psj’chology of learning, child growth and development, ap- 
propriate subject-matter experiences, various methodologies, edu- 
cational administration and consultant services, and total evalua- 
tion. Practical experience fuses these disciplines into a composite 
and unified whole as educators deal cffecli\’ely witli individual 
cluldren, a class, the entire school, and the community at large. 

The authors represent a variety of professional backgrounds that 
relate to the conduct of physical education in elementary schools. 
In the first place, two of them attained marked success as class- 
room teachers— a position in which Thelma Bacon continues to 
ser\’e with distinction. Mar>’ Bacon is a superior elementary-school 
principal who properly regards her primaiy' function as curriculum 
development for wholesome community education. For several 
years Ruth Evans gained prominence as a supervisor or consultant 
in physical education for the Springfield, Massachusetts, public 
schools, before joining the teacher-education staff at Springfield 
College. Joie Stapleton has had thorough and sound experience 
in tlie major department of physical education at the University 
of Kansas, Tliis combination in authorship facilitates the applica- 
tion of contemporary educational theory tempered by the exigen- 
cies of everyday practice. 

Perhaps two special features characterize the excellence of this 
text: first, the outstanding program of physical education devel- 
oped in the elementary schools of Springfield during the p.'ist 
quarter-centvuy, and, second, the combined efforts of the authors, 
whose shared experiences helped markedly to acliieve the dis- 
tinction in physical education which Springfield now enjoys. Thus 
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all the materials contained in this volume have been tested for 
their validity by practical and efficient educators working with 
real children under actual school conditions in a cosmopolitan 
community and in a laboratory schooL 

CLUTOBD L. BROAVNELL 
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The depth and scope of experiences and activities in elementary 
schools continually increase. All these experiences and activities 
influence elementary education. Through a careful blending of 
learnings, which is the result of daily experiences and activities, 
children develop those qualities which open doors that lead to 
opportunity for successful and rich living in a modem society. 
It is the responsibility of elementary schools to provide an at- 
mosphere that builds a foundation for eifective citizenry. 

Physical education provides many widely varied opportunities 
for experiences which contribute to the enrichment of personal 
well-being and social adjustment. Tliis hoolc discusses many of 
these opportunities and explains how a well-planned program of 
physical education m.'iy become an essential part of the total 
school program, how physical education serves as an indicator of 
physical fitness, and how such fitness contributes to the total wel- 
fare of children. 

In planning and organizing the book, the authors have en- 
deavored to fulfill a threefold purpose: 

1. To present a guide for use by classroom teachers in planning 
and presenting their programs of physical education 

2. To provide a textbook for use by chissroom teachers in their 
pre- or in-service professional preparation 

3. To clarify for the specialist in physical education general 
problems faced by classroom teachers 

Classroom teachers will find suggested methods for applying 
the principles ins’olved in the unit approach to ph)'sical education. 
Tliey will also find resources and ideas for daily lesson plans. The 
book explains the advantages of both long-term planning and 
immediate or short-term planning. It outlines planned programs 
that ensure a balance among die various types of physical activity, 
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and it describes and presents directions for conducting rhythmic 
actisities, self -testing acUrities, and play activities. 

For prospective teachers of physical education in elementary' 
schools, the book provides a background for developing desirable 
attitudes toward education in general and physical education in 
particular. It states a philosophy of elementary' education and 
explains how phy'sical education contributes to the fulfillment of 
this philosophy. To support its theoretical contentions, the book 
delineates the methods and materials of the physical education 
program and offers suggestions for successful integration of sub- 
ject matter. Describing the characteristics of different age groups 
of elementary-school children, it explains basic teaching methods 
applicable to all age groups and recommends procedures for use 
with each age group. Similarly. It describes the environment con- 
ducive to satisfactorv' progress for children at each age level and 
for individuals within each age group. 

For the specialist in physical education, this book describes situ- 
ations that facilitate a genuine understanding of teacher problems 
not always evident to the supervbor or consultant. It cites ex- 
amples of teacher-supervisor cooperation which serv’e as a guide 
to the establishment of sound professional rapport. Persons using 
this book as a text for pre- or in-serv’ice education may' prefer to 
study the material by sections rather than by chapters. Such a 
procedure enables the group to deal with larger bodies of related 
subject matter. The Questions and Problems for Discussion and 
Selected References arranged for each section may be used to 
advantage with this procedure. 


RCni EVAXS 
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Part One 
Planning the Program 




1. Tlie Open Door 



T he Nature of Elemcnlar>- Education. Education is tfjc sum of 
ones experiences during life’s journey. Just so. clementarj' 
education is the sum of a child’s experiences during his journey 
throogli the elementarj' grades. Tlio nature of clemcnfarj' educa- 
tion, therefore, depends upon the numlrcr and hinds of experiences 
a child has nhflehe is enrolled in the elementarj- school. It is the 
leaclier’s responsibility to proi’idc experiences sufficiently worth- 
while to meet the needs of the olementarx'-scliool child. Tlie fol- 
lowing situations are presented as examples of the tspes of ex- 
periences often provided for children in elementary schools. 

LE,\BNLNG TinvOUCn COOPEIUTl\X E.XPERIENCES 

One cloud)’, foreboding April morning the fifth-grade children 
in Room 10 of Hamilton School nished into the room all talking 
at once. The)’ crowded around their teacher. Miss Brown, and 
led her to the srorlc alcos^ in double-quick time. The)' pointed 
to the sk)’, which did look ominous. Their exclamations wont some- 
tiling like this: 

"Look, Miss Brow-n! \\'hal’s that? Is it a planet? Will it hump 
us? We’ re scared!" 

Miss Brown looked. There was something peculiar in the at- 
mosphere. It seemed like hurricane weather but it wasn’t the 
hurricane season. She could not explain it and she was not 
ashamed to say so. However, she recognized the opportuniH’ to 
direct the children's thinidng in a xvay that would alkv their fears 
and, at the same time, help them to reach a satisfactor)' conclusion. 

Cooperative Thinking. After the children had asked tlieir ques- 
tions and acknowledged their fears, they waited expectantly for 
Miss Brown’s answers. She obserx-ed the sk>’ for several seconds 
and then turned to face her pupils. 
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“It does look unusual up there," she said, “but Vm not afraid. 
Let’s talk about it. Why do you think it is a planet, and what 
planet do you think it is?" 

Ginny answered, “I tliink its Mercury because it spins and 
moves along at tlie same time.” 

But Jack argued, “Oh nol It doesn’t move. It just looks like it’s 
mo\’ing. I tliink it’s the sun behind the moving clouds.” 

“I think it’s a phenomenon," put in Carohm. 

One child after another made comments concerning the “phe- 
nomenon,” as many liked to call it. They substantiated their com- 
mcjits with sound, common-sense esplanatioiis. Tliey used as a 
reference the bulletin board they had prepared following a recent 
class visit to the local planetarium. That visit to the planetarium 
and the bulletin board itself no doubt enhanced their interest in 
what they believed to be a phenomenon. 

As the children stated many interesting and pertinent facts, their 
tension seemed to disappear. They forgot that tliey were fright- 
ened as they went from bulletin board to geography book to tlic 
window to compare what they had learned with wliat they saw. 

Finally Miss Brown said, "If we are really viewing a phe- 
nomenon, where can we get Immediate information about it?” 

“I know,” said Richard, the little professor of the class. “Tlie 
radio will tell us." Richard went at once to the radio and tuned 
in the local station. 

No information was forthcoming, but as they listened, glorious 
sunlight flooded the room and thirty-nine faces lighted up with 
happiness and relief. Tlieir eyes spoke for them: “God’s in //is 
Heaven. All’s right with the world.” Tlie children tlien proceeded 
with the business and pleasure of the day. 

Controlled Informality. Every day in Room 10 does not begin 
with an incident as exciting and breatlitaking as the one just 
described, but every daj’ does present equally inlormal situations. 
Group discussions form an important part of the “lieforc school" 
routine. In some of these discussions Miss Brown is invited to 
participate. If a discussion becomes too vociferous Miss Brown 
invites heisell to take past, aiid the ehikhen’s voices hecomc 
calmer as she guides the discussion to a satisfactory conclusion. 
Some children gather to help one another with school problems or 
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\nth proWcm? encountered at a scout meeting- Infonnalily is the 
l:e\-nole. and scU-imposed order usually prevails. 

Self-reliance. On Tuesdays the school “sasers" meet in me 
comer of tlic room. Tlic\- manage their ossm hanling. entering 
llicir deposits and computing the totals in their banVboohs- 
Wcekh tellers are appointed to prepare for the downtowm lianV: 
the re«rd sheet with the list of depositors, the total class deposits, 
and the percentage of the class pirtidpating. The}- plan cam- 
paigns to increase tlie number of class savers. Tlic skill these 
pupils acquire as they assume responsLhility for the entire process 
of their sveeklv banking program helps to dcsclop a self-reliance 
ivhich, under sound guidance, Ix-ctwnes useful to them in their 
study liahits. 

Self-direction. On Frida\3 this fifth-grade class collects tlie 
milk orders for the entire liuilding. IVith guidance frtwn the 
teacher, Oie children list the qualificatioru reeded by those 
who might sene as collectors, recorders, money counters, and 
clerks. The}- classify thcmsches according to their own es-aluations 
of the fitness reeded for these various positions. Before the }-ear 
ends, ever)’ child svill have assisted in at least one step of the 
process and many childteo wiD have served in c\-ery step. The 
w-ork becomes so organized that children can complete the entire 
joh with little or no supenision by the teacher. They direct and 
check themselves through each step. 

Development of Democratic Principles. Democracy operates 
in this cl^sroom men- day. It does not just happeo; it results 
from continuous and conscious effort on the part of the teacher 
to help children develop those habits of self-discipline and self* 
directioa that lead to many happv- human relationships. 

But do the democratic principles operate successfullv only in 
the informal tv-pe of classroom situation? Not at all! In the same 
H a mi lton School the children of another classroom work and plav 
together in a truly democratic veay but under more formal con- 
dihons. 

Cooperative Formalitv-. When the school beH rings in the morn- 
ing the children of Boom 14 enter the cd. 2 ssroozn, greet their 
teacher, and go at once to their assigned places. Thev- brow there 
is work to do before the tegular school session be^ns and thev' 
do this work without question. When the session begins thev' par- 
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ticipate in the opening exercises, which include scripture reading, 
a prayer, and the salute to the flag. Then the children and teacher 
share experiences of interest to all. 

Mrs. \Vlule, the teacher of this classroom, works as conscien- 
tiously as Miss Brown to help her pupils de\'eIop habits of self- 
discipline, self-direction, and cooperation, but in a totally different 
way. Mrs. While’s pupils enjoy many opportunities to become 
good leaders and good followers. They, as well as ^^iss Brown’s 
pupils, recognize and appreciate their own special abilities and 
those of tlieir classmates. All the children, therefore, contribute 
valuably to tlie school program. 

Sharing Information. In this second classroom, children record 
tlie length of eacli day, the phases of the moon, and other infor- 
mation pertinent to the wonders of nature. They keep individual 
and class notebooks of these materials and prepare bulletin board 
notices that are used as references by children in other classrooms. 

Developing Leadership. In Room !•! pupil leaders entertain 
groups of children by reading to them during reading parties. Mrs. 
Wliite assigns children of different reading-ability levels as leaders 
of these groups. Although the activities of Mrs. White's pupils 
follow a more formal pattern than do those of Miss Brown’s class, 
the former have equally challenging incentives and equally val- 
uable results. 

Democratic Living. Through experiences wliich develop good 
leaders and good followers, children of these classrooms have op- 
portunities to practice conduct that is conducive to satisfactory' 
group living. Through the development of good work habits and 
favorable attitudes toward their associates and their work, tliey 
recognize and appreciate the interdependence of individuals. 
Through activities which improve learning and Jiving not only 
in school but also in the comiminity, they obsen’C the relation- 
ship between school and home, between school and community. 

MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE PUPILS 

Teachers in the classrooms described here do not concern them- 
selves solely with the problem of progressive procedures versus 
conventional or traditional procedures but, rather, with problems 
which involve the total growth and development of children. Each 
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teacher considers a child's needs in relalion to Ills individual ability 
and personality. The focusing point of both teachers is identical: 
the child and hoto he learns. Tliis how directs the what of tcacli- 
ing. Althougli the procedures may differ, tlie same olijeetives arc 
in the minds of boili teachers; the same outcomes are sought. 

Teacher Planning. The basic difference between the procedures 
set up by Miss Drown and Mrs. Write stems from the basic dif- 
ferences in teacher planning. Kiiss Brosvn, who utilizes controller! 
informality as the keynote of her teaching, directs her planning 
skillfully to pror’ide constant guidance for children toward self- 
direction. She weighs the effort to be expended against restilts to 
be gained. She finds that efficiency and effectiveness are most 
successfully attained by planning in units. The children share in 
the planning and gain skill in self-direction and self-evaluation 
as they carr)’ out tlieir plans. 

Mrs. Wliite, a teacher wlio uses formal organization as the key- 
note of her teaching, directs her planning skillfully to stimulate 
and nraintain the children’s interest in work planned and suggested 
by her. This teaclier finds that cfliciency and effectiveness are most 
successful!)' attained through the planning of a s)'StematJc se- 
quence of lesson-h)'-lesson learnings in the various subject-matter 
areas. But she misses no opportunity that may arise during these 
lessons to develop good character and good work habits in her 
pupils. 

Both types of teachers meet the immediate needs of their pupils. 
One extends tire horizons of children by providing experiences that 
develop self-direction and encourage the assuming of responsi- 
bility. The other recognizes and takes advantage of opportunities 
as they present themselves. 

The teacher who utilizes the technique of unit planning does 
not neglect the tool subjects. She guides the children to a realiza- 
tion of the importance of these subjects. She directs the pupils 
to^vard continual self-evaluation that serves as a guide for practice 
in needed areas. And the teacher who plans lesson-by-lesson pro-, 
grams directs the practice in tool subjects as sbe evaluates each 
individual s need for such practice. Both types of teachers can be 
equally effective and successful in accomplishing the aims and 
objectives of sound education. 

Learning by Doing. Elementaiy-school classrooms, such as 
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those described above, form natural settings for the inculcation 
of fundamental principles of democratic living and learning. Cliil- 
dren must learn to feel the power and glory of sucli principles. 
Tlie)’ must have faith in tliem. Children living and working in 
classrooms such as these do ha\-e faith in democracy. By living and 
working together harmoniously, by sharing experiences and re- 
sponsibilities, they are constantly putting tliese great prindples 
into practice. They realize that the democratic society about which 
they study is really their owm way of life, an actuality with which 
they are familiar. They leam to appreciate, respect, and evaluate 
each indindual and his contribution to the society of the class- 
room. They leam to take Uieir places in various situations, leading 
in some activities and follorving in others, but always contributing 
their abilities and best efforts to the group. They respect authority 
because they respect individuals. They understand the need for 
sound and firm leadership, for regulations and learnings which 
ore essential to wholesome group living. Most important of all, 
these children leam to assume responsibility for their decisions, 
whether they make the decisions as individuals or as members 
of the group. 

AN EXPANDING CURRICULUM 

These classrooms provide rich and varied opportunities for 
group living through the t)pe of curriculum they develop. A cur- 
riculum which is broad and inclusive embraces in its scope the 
children, tlie teacher, the school facilities, the instructional ma- 
terials, and the community resources. A study of the development 
of education in this counlrj’ reveals the amazing e-xponsion of the 
school curriculum. 

Major Objectives of Edvication. The major objectives of Ameii- 
can schools have remained almost constant: to help pupils to 
become literate and to provide them with opportunities to acquire 
in school those desirable learnings they are unable to acquire 
as well in any other place. 

Stlw>o\ EnviTonment. In live easUes schools of Ametvea, cdv-ca- 
lion was acquired through arduous drill and memorization of 
facts. Tlicse early schools were almost devoid of instructional 
materials and interests associated with the daily lives of children. 
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The teacher was there to teach pupils a specific kind and amount 
of subject matter. A few teilbooks were her onl)’ tools. The class- 
room was bleak; discipline was rigid; tlie curriculum was narrow 
and limited. 

In the schools of today, instructional materials and interests 
relate to many aspects of the daily lives of children. The teacher s 
role is to teach children. Critical thinking, sclf-disciplinc, and self- 
direction are considered more important than the memorization of 
facts alone. A specially designed school environment utilizes the 
resources of the community- Tlie curriculum is broad. 

Life Situations. Years ago, when society and life were more 
simple, children did not need a specially designed school environ- 
ment, for much was learned from the world itself. Many of the 
children attending school participated actively in providing for 
the general welfare of the family. Tliese )oung folk helped to pro- 
side food, shelter, and clothing. They often assumed important 
roles in family planning and in earning out liicse plans. Tltcj' 
learnerl tlirough practical experience. The}’ rvere surrounded by 
experiences tangible and important to them. Tliese children gained 
much of their learning through direct obsers’ation and active 
participation. 

Longfellow’s The Village Blacksmith illustrates the ts-pe of 
learning situation which w.'is ax’ailable to children of a cen- 
tury' ago; 

And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge. 

And hear the bellows roar. 


The blacksmith then welcomed his young visitors. He had time to 
answer their r^uestions and to give them the experience of han- 
dling tools. Tlip baker, the shoemaker, and other neigliborhood 
workers were also sources of firsthand information for the chil- 
dren of \ esteryear. The doors of the shops of these workers always 
remained open. 

Most children of today do not har-e opportunities to share 
actively in providing for their own daily needs. Too seldom do 
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they enjoy the privilege of observing the relationship between 
inclivklual effort and their own general welfare. As they come 
“liome from school" they may pass a city' dairy', a barbershop, a 
busy’ garage, a dry’-cleaning establishment, or a match factory. Do 
they slop and "look in at the open door?” Tliey do not. Why? 
Do todays adults express less interest in children? What forces 
have closed these doors? 

Because of technological advances, children of today liave be- 
come consumers. They detrend upon the efforts of otliers for their 
food, clothing, and shelter and for their transporation, communi- 
cation, and recreation. They accept the results of the efforts of 
others, for the most part, w’ilhout question. The assockation 
between their needs and the sources of supply for meeting these 
needs does not arouse any appreciable amount of curiosity in 
todays children. As a matter of fact, many of today’s adjilts pos- 
sess little understanding of the close association that c.xists be- 
tween thcii needs and the ways in which these needs are met. 
Much of this is taken for granted today. 

Motivating Forces. The parents of many children of early 
America were self-employed. They could observe firsthand tlie 
direct relationship between the amount and quality of their work 
and the welfare of their families. If tliey worked efficiently and 
conscientiously they' could provide their families not only with 
daily necessities but also with assurance of future security. This 
relationship between effort expended and family welfare was 
recognized by the children as well as the adults of the family’. 
Tlie appreciation of this relationship was a strong motivating 
force for the des’elopmeiit of habits of industry and conscien- 
tious work. 

Today mass production and the assembly line lias'e made a wide 
variety of material things available to people at home and abroad. 
But the very nature of industry demands many individualized and 
specialized forms of labor. Industry requires special skills which 
the w’orkers practice os er and over again. Only the unusual worker 
discovers for himself the relationship between tlie operation he 
performs and the finished product to which his efforts contribute. 
Industry trains the worker of today to be efficient, to be ever- 
conscious of safety measures, and to produce effectively a part of 
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a ^\hole— a whole which the worker himself may not appreciate 
nntil he purchases the commodity in a downlo\s‘n store. It is, 
therefore, tlie responsibility of schools to provide for children 
experiences through which they may discoser and appreciate the 
interdependence of individuals within a society and tlie depend- 
ence of human beings upon the resources of the community. 

Apprenticeship. As the children of earlier dax'S in America 
grew older, doors were opened for them to learn trades. A boy 
or girl wlio ssished to leam a trade apprenticed himself or herself 
to a skilled worker emploved in a craft in which he or she was 
interested. The apprentice serxed for a long period of time— a 
period of prixxite, individualized instmetion, with the skilled 
worker serxin" as the tutor and the apprentice as the pupil. Step 
bv step the trade was learned and practiced- .^d no apprentice 
was permitted to take Ijts place as an independent worker until 
he x\-as considered completely qualified bv the master craftsman 
with whom he xxorked. Even the professional men of earlier dax'S 
trained >oung people in the basic principles of law, medicine, 
dentistt} . and pharmacy. 

Today doors are open for boys and girls to leam trades, but 
they are the doors of trade schools, where vocatioDal skills and 
tcclmiques are taught in conjunction with academic subjects. In 
communities without trade schools, boj-s and girls max- find op- 
portunities to leam their trades in shops or factories. But the 
professions today are taught only in the colleges and universities. 

A Slow Process, For a long time, the sole aim of education was 
to rnake children literate. The curriculuro was narrow and limited. 
This x>-as due partly to the fact that for generations the home and 
communitx- provided the opportunities for learning the skills of 
liomcmaking, farming, trades, and professions. One reason that 
home and community sufficed was that technological develop- 
ments and sodal change were slow in being achieved. Moreover, 
the public demands upon education were not greaL The master)- 
of subject matter gained bx- arduous drill and memorization re- 
mained, therefore, the primarx- objective of tlie curriculum for 
generations. Gradually, however, the clianging and increasing 
complexity of patterns of living demanded a shift in emphasis— 
from subject matter to children. Acceptance of this change pro- 
vided the impetus for broadening the school ctrrriCTilum. The 
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actual development of a broader curriculum pro%’ed to be a slow 
process. 

Justifiable Change. All school s}'stcms, before adopting changes 
and expanding their curricula, must make certain that changes 
are needed. Changes should not be made unless the new' order 
gives evidence of proving more effective than the old. Change 
should produce more good for more people. 

Society and education both dictate change. Society estahlislies 
the pattern of a culture. An altered cultural pattern may indicate 
the need for revising the curnctihim. When society indicates the 
need for change, the problem is usually carefully studied before 
the curriculum is altered or expanded, for changes in altitude 
toward new skills and new procedures in education e\olve slowly. 
However, a revision eventualK conies, because society does not 
dictate change until technological and scientific progress lias so 
Influenced the pattern of living that curriculum changes are essem 
tial. Education itself also dictates change. Schools bear serious 
rMponsibllity for taking tite lead in effecting changes in ciirricu- 
hun— changes which may strongly influence cultnr.al patterns. 
Sometimes tlie impetus for change comes from the societal cul* 
tviral paUcm, sometimes from education. 

^Veaving a Pattern. Teachers of elcmentarv’ schools now realize 
that the cver»ehanging social and economic pattern of living pro- 
vides the warp througli which the woof of modem education must 
be woven. The first and most important task faced by tlie schools is 
that of helping children understand that the quantity and quality 
of iheir work affect tlieir own welfare. Children sliould ha\'e op- 
portunities to help plan their work— wliat they w'ill learn, liow tliej’ 
wall participate, and the scale for evaluating their work. Tliis 
privilege of sharing in planning should prove to children that the 
advantages an individual receives from life are in proportion to 
the contribution he makes to it. Children must learn the fallacy 
of attempting to get something for nothing. 

The Dignity of Work. As a part of their program of education, 
children should participate in activities which help them to under- 
stand the relationship between individual effort and general wel- 
fare. In one classroom, for example, children listed llie occupations 
of tlieir parents. Tliey studied svays in which each parent con- 
tributed to the incli\’idual welfare of each child in the class and 
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to the general welfare of (he communit}’. They >vcnt so far as 
to evaluate each parent’s contribution to the national welfare. 

( Tliese occupations were listed and studied with no parent s name 
attached.) This study helped the children to realize tlje dignity 
and importance of all hinds of wwfc and services. Another class 
studied about the many different kinds of workers who help to 
supply each of their primary nctsls— food, shelter, and clothing— 
and their secondary needs— transportation, communication, and 
recreation. 

Understanding Relationships. A study of the results of curtail- 
ment of imported goods helped a group of elementary-school 
children to realize the importance of satisfactory international 
relations, as well as good domestic relationships. A discussion of 
the effects of a strike among (he workers in a major industr}' 
proved to one group of children that unsatisfactory relationships 
between labor and management liave far-reaching effects upon 
the general welfare and the welfare of individuals, 

Group planning, studying in groups, and making group decisions 
ha\e many advantages, hut the “group mentality” presents one 
gra^’e danger for schools to consider— the danger that indhiduals 
may tr)' to evade responsibility for action to which the)’, as 
members of a group, are committed by group decision. A group- 
conscious society must not ser^•e as a force which os’erlooks moral 
obligations and commits itself to policies opposed to the general 
welfare. Because of the danger involved when man)’ individuals 
make group decisions svliich would never be made by individuals 
alone, today’s schools must emphasize individual as well as group 
responsibilities which involve moral values. 

Future Patterns. The future patterns which education seems 
destined to weav’e viill d^end upon the number of doors which 
curricula open to fulfill the needs of the children of today and 
tomorrow. These patterns must remain steadfast to the primarv’ 
aims of education— to make children literate, to give children 
educational experiences not provided elsev^here, and to assume 
responsibility for strengthening those qualities of good character 
and good ciUzenship empliasized by the home, the church, and 
government institutions. 

The school must mold the parts of its curriculum to ensure daily 
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reiiilts that not only fulfill the immediate needs of children but 
also prepare them to meet their future needs. This substance con- 
sists of those basic skills in the tool subjects which make human 
beings literate and those social skills which direct them toward 
harmonious group living. 

Illiterate people may function well in a totalitarian regime 
hccause their minds are permitted little opportunity to work intel- 
ligently. Coercion alone does not force them to follmv, bxil rather, 
the illiteracy of the masses allows one mind to lead or mislead the 
many. The social skills inv’olved in understanding one another, re- 
specting human rights, api>reciating the contributions made by 
individvvals and by groups, and respecting law and order remain 
secure in a democracy only when literacy flourishes among the 
masses. Literac)’ of the masses remains secure in America only as 
long as teachers in schools keep foremost in mind the relative 
importance of the substance necessary for the nation’s children. 

Building nn Effective Citizenry. Teaching cliildren die funda- 
mental principles of demociac)’ proves futile in a school environ- 
ment devoid of democratic practice. Respect for and understand- 
ing of authority, law and order, and a knowledge of the indi- 
vidital’s rcsponsiliility towaid himself, his community, and his 
country become the dominant factors in building an effective 
citizenry. Providing an environment that lay's the foundation for 
this effective citizenry is the task of the elementary school. 

SUMNfARY 

This chapter explains the many experiences that influence the 
nature of elementary education. It emphasizes the fact that in 
an atmosphere of u’liolesoroc democratic lis ing, children prepare 
themselves for group living in a complex society, They gain skill 
in the tool subjects and leam to evaluate personal skill and pro- 
gress in the mastery of these svrhjccts. They develop special 
abilities and interests. They learn to work and pla\' together. 
Through a careful blending of these learnings, children develop 
those qualities essential to the opening wide of the doors which 
lead to abundant opportunities for fruitful living. 

Physical education provides many opportunities for the en- 
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ricliment of living that impro\-es peisonal and general welfare. 
The following chapter presents these opportunities. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. How does tlic deselopmenl of good work habits and favor- 
able attitudes toward one’s associates affect group living? 

2. tMiat things does the successful teacher empliasize? 

3. What is the basic difference l)ctwcen traditional education 
and progressive education? 

4. Describe the methods of program planning which are 
suitable for use in elemcntarj* schools. 

5. \\‘hat is meant by extending the elemcntarv'-school cur- 
riculum? 

6. \\’hat arc the major objectives of education today? 

7. How Iras the child’s environment influenced ^iicational 
practices? 

8. ^^'hat justifies curriculum change? 

9. Of what does the aohstonce refened to in this chapter 
consist? 

10. NN'hat dominant factors in the building of an effective citi- 
zenrj* are considered in the elemcnlarv’ school todav? 

SUGGESTED ACTIMTY UNIT 

Plan a unit of work through which a group of children will 
realize the number of people involved in one simple event: for 
example, receising a valentine \ia postal service. Tliis unit will 
vaiv' in its scope according to the age and previous experiences 
of the children in the group. It will include not only an apprecia- 
tion of the work of postal emplojees but also a realization of the 
workers necessarv' for obtaining and manufacturing the materials 
used in the valentine itself and in the writing utensils. 

A birthday, Christmas, New Year, St. Patrick’s Day, or ans’ other 
holiday may be substituted for Valentine’s Day. ' 

Before planning a unit, the leaclier should make a thorough 
study of the techniques of unit teaching. Suggested references 
may be found at the end of Part One. 



2. Enter Physical Education 



E ver)' subject in the curriculum should mate a genuine contri- 
bution to tlie total school program. Con\ersel)’, ever)' subject 
should possess a uniqueness that sets it apart from all others in 
such a way that the effect would be deleterious if the subject were 
not included. This chapter demonstrates the ways in which 
physical education, when wisely planned and carried on, fulfills 
both these requirements. Physical education interests for boys 
and girls of all age levels provide moti%’ation for many worth- 
while units of work in the classroom. The far-reaching effects of 
this important school subject are illustrated in the sections that 
follow. 

TIIE CORE OF A UNTT 

A reading group in Room 19 in Madison School had just com- 
pleted a discussion of the stor)' “Josle’s Home Run.” The enthu- 
siasm of the members of this group had been so contagious that 
the otlier children in the classroom had listened and even con- 
tributed to the discussion. Moreover, the class had important 
plans for this particular morning— plans related to the activities 
described in the story of Josie's triumph. These children hoped 
that they would soon have e-xperienccs similar to those of the girl 
who became a member of a baseball team. 

It was indeed a great day for the children in Room 19— a climax 
to two weeks of work and pby. It was the day when two softball 
teams were to he selected. These twx) teams would play a series 
of games on the same daj-s that the World Series baseball games 
were being pla)’ed. 

Preparation and Practice. The children had prepared carefully 
for this day. They had learned the ndes of the game and had 
18 
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practiced the skills of pitching, catdiing, batting, and fielding 
until they knew tlieir individual strengths and sveaknesses. Many 
children liad confidence in their own abilities and skills, but each 
child wondcrc<l whether the other children in the class realized 
these skills. Each one ^\•as thinking. "Shall I be chosen to play on 
one of the teams?" 

Dick, unable to control his eagerness another minute after the 
reading group had ended its discussion of the story, asked Miss 
Gray if they might please gel down to business and choose the 
baseball teams. 

Beverly asked. “How shall wc choose the teams? Shall we vole? 
How many girls shall we choose? Who . . . ?" 

Jim intemipted, “You can't just vole for a baseball team. 
Beverly. M'e want best plavcrs, not most popular people. It doesn't 
matter how many girls there arc on the team if they can play 
hall like Josic.” 

“Wc can think of best players when wc vole, can’t we?" asked 
Jack. 

Setting Standards. “Wouldn’t it be helpful to list on the board 
some qualifications for good ball players?" suggested Miss Gray. 

An emphatic “yes” resulted in Mar)' Ann’s acting a-s secretary 
and listing the criteria which the group considered essential to 
good ball playing. These criteria included good sportsmanship, 
clear thinking, and a sense of team play, as well as quick acting, 
alertness, resourcefulness, skill in pitching, batting, catching, and 
fielding. Knowledge of the rules of the game, good judgment, and 
fairness were listed as criteria for the selection of umpires. 

Application of Standards. Criteria dictated by the children and 
WTitlcn by Mary Ann were considered carefully as the class s’oted 
for members of the two teams and for the umpires. Some children 
were named to warm up the relief pitchers. Others were chosen 
to sit on the bench ready to serx'c ns possible pinch hitters. Tliere 
were scorekeepers and recorders whose responsibility was to keep 
a play-by-play record of each game. Everj’ child enjojed the 
series, esjiccially if his team of Yankees or Dodgers won a game 
on the .same d.Ty that the baseball champions of the same n.ime 
won a victor)'. 

Motivation through Current Interest. This inform.il, enlluisi- 
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astic approach lo a timely interest manifests itself time and time 
again in elcmcntan' classrooms throughout the year. Such interest 
and enthusiasm often stem from physical education. Appropriate 
acthity often contains sufficient stimulus to satisfy the objectives 
of shill development; in addition, it provides a depth and scope 
of relatctl activities that encourage the use of academic skills. 
Teachers channel the interests of children in these activities lo 
ser\ c as motivation for broader learnings and deeper appreciations. 

Related Activities. In the foregoing activity tlie teacher directed 
the interests of the children to stimulate their desire to Icam how 
lo figure halting acerages and percentages of games won, how to 
describe tlie game play hy plav, either orally or In WTiltcn form, 
and how to correlate the skills, special abilities, and hatting aver- 
ages of fa\ orite players. Many children did research on the records 
of players of other \ears. Tliey read biographical stories about 
Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Ty Cobb, Rabbit Maransille. Jackie 
Robinson, Joe DiMaggio, Ted Williams, Roy Campanella, and 
others. They presented oral reports to other classes. Some children 
made baseball booklets and sent them lo children svho were ill 
at home or in hospitals. 

Vital Learnings, wniat better way can be found to learn to ex- 
press oneself than to speak or write about something of universal 
interest? Would it be possible to find a more exciting way to 
obtain practice in figuring percentages than to compute batting 
averages? How could the habit of reading for recreation be more 
easily developed than bj' reading stories like “Josie’s Home Run" 
or newspaper articles that describe ball games or present infor- 
mation about ball players? These etperienccs provide \-ilal learn- 
ings. And through the dc\-elopment and use of skills in physical 
education actirities, children realize that satisfactory' performance 
in any endeavor requires a careful training period, whether it be 
in throwing a ball or in learning how to add. 

CONTRIBUTING TO THE TOTAL PROGR.\M 

If carefully planned and taught, physical education, probably 
more than any other sdiool subject, can sers’e as an important 
part of the total school program without becoming so integrated 
that it loses its identity. In the foregoing acti\it\’ the subject of 
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physical education provided the motivation for learning new aca- 
demic and physical skills and for improving skills already acquired 
in physical education, arithmetic, reading, spelling, and language. 
The skills in each area were acquired and practiced separately, 
hut they were related in interest and siihstance. Each subject 
contrilniled its “kit” of tools to the successful completion of a unit 
of instruction, tlie core of which was physical education. 

Modem educators look for deeper and broader outcomes than 
the mere acquisition of skills. The classroom teacher must under- 
stand that there is something more important than a game to be 
played, new steps of a dance to Ik* learned, or an exercise to he 
performed. She must know how and why this subject is related 
to others in the curriculum and wlial possibilities and opportuni- 
ties c.\ist for the subject to conlrilnilc to tbe total growth and 
development of the child. Then, and only then, should she plan the 
teaching unit around that subject, using it as a core. 

Physical Education as an Indicator. It is an established fact 
lliat children must he physically ready for work. If teachers would 
use as indicators tlie plnsical reactions of their pupils rather than 
the hands of the clock, fewer unsuccessful learning situations 
u’ould result. There must be physical readiness for concentration 
and physical endurance for sustained attention. Restlessness and/ 
or Inattentiveness usually indicate that a child has reached the 
peak of his attention endurance or that he is not ready to con- 
centrate. Often a release of only a few minutes from a tedious task 
rel.l-xes a child and makes him re.ady to resume work. Pupils may 
obtain this release by leaving their places and moving freely 
around the room for a short period of time. Such relaxation does 
not require the direction or the permission of the teacher. Children 
should be free to satisfy tlieir personal needs independently. Tlicy 
should, howes'er, he taught to use good judgment in such practice 
so that other pupils are not disturbed or distracted. 

Wicncver a teacher senses class tension or re.stlcssness, she 
should recognize the need for a brief period of group activity or 
rest. Relaxation periods should not be regulated by bells which 
announce that all children from one section of the building shall 
visit the toilets and drinking fountains and then proc-ced to the 
playground until another bell calls them back to their classrooms. 
In many elcmenlar>’ schools, recess, so called, is a forgotten prac- 
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tice. Periods of relaxation and recreational activity are provided 
whenever the need for them is indicated. Children’s behavior is 
the best indicator of the need for a change of pace in the school 
program. Caring for personal needs such as making use of sani- 
tarv facilities is an individual matter and should be attended to 
as sucli. Physical education periods and play periods should be 
planned in connection with units of work or to fit the general 
needs of each teacher s group of pupils. 

Mind, Body, Spirit. The classroom teacher recognizes the de- 
velopmental relationship of mind, body, and spirit. She sees, as 
well, the contributions that physical education makes to the 
achieN’ement of total fitness. Children who demonstrate vigor, 
enthusiasm, and good character traits in their practice of physical 
education activities usually participate In other learning situations 
with greater success than do those who do not seem to possess 
these qualities. Phj’sical education, for this reason, is not limited 
to "periods of activity." It is, rallier, a way or means of education 
which utilizes the medium of physical acti\it)’ and which is a part 
of the total program of child growth and development. Its aim is 
to contribute to the all-round development of the child. Its ob- 
jectives point toward that goal. 

ODJECTIN’ES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

The objectives of physical education, stated generally, include 
(1) the development and use of organic power, (2) the develop- 
ment of neuromuscular skills, (3) the establishment of attitudes 
fas’orahle to phjsical aclhity, especially play, and (4) the estab- 
lishment of desirable standards of conduct. Specifically, the pro- 
gram of physical education in elementary schools attempts to de- 
velop in children such qualities as strength, endurance, agility, and 
good posture; to contribute to efficient body mechanics; and to 
maintain a balance of acthity and rest, work and recreation. Spe- 
cific purposes of physical education activities are to help children 
( 1 ) become proficient in the skills of running, walking, dodging, 
jumping, and gauging matingobiectsand (2) become acquainfed 
with and efficient in a variety of activities, especially team games, 
individual sports, stunts, ai»d rhythmic activities. 
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Physical Fitness, The term physical fitness is quite generally 
applied to tlie effecti^'e functioning of tiie total organism— physical, 
mental, social, and emotional. One essential factor pertaining to 
tliis total-fitness interpretation is developing a strong and well- 
coordinated body. Physical education is signally important be- 
cause optimum child growih and development naturally induce 
an appreciable amount of physical activity. However, strong 
muscles, good posture, and endurance develop only as the result 
of well-planned physical activity— activity adapted to the needs 
and capacities of Uiose participating in the program of physical 
education. 

Social Skills. The objectives just discussed point toward the 
goal for which all education strives— an enlightened, responsible 
citizenry, whose members conduct themselves in socially accept- 
able ways and enjoy wholesome recreation. Cliildren learn to 
conduct themselves in socially acceptable ways if they ha^'e oppor- 
tunities to learn, through games and other group activities, to act 
in sportsmanlike ways, to work and play for the common good, 
and to respect the personalities of their classmates. This process 
requires opportunities to exercise self-control in emotionally tense 
activities, as well as practice in games in which players must react 
quickly and imder pressure. Children need to leam, through 
participation In dancing, swimming, and other sports, how to enjoy 
themselves and to be at ease in a variety of social situations. 

Wholesome Recreation. Today’s children enjoy wholesome rec- 
reation only if they have learned to include in their daily lives 
activities that are creative, relaxing, or stimulating, and thus can 
draw' upon a fund of recreational interests, knowledges, apprecia- 
tions, and skills. Thus it is evident that a broad program of 
physical education does not limit its purpose to the development 
of only one factor in physical fitness, important as that one factor 
may be. Rather, it proides for youth a widely varied program of 
activities which helps them (1) to establish wholesome associa- 
tions, (2) to assume responsibility for individual and group 
decisions, and (3) to develop efficiency in recreational and social 
skills. 

A Road to Understanding. Physical education, in harmony with 
other areas of education, helps children to understand their own 
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life situations and to develop skills and tccliniqucs to meet these 
situations. Tliev learn to face reality, lo make decisions after care- 
fully \%eigliing all the factors pertinent to the situation, and, 
finally, to accept responsibility for their decisions and their subse- 
quent actions. Opportunities todcs'clop these skills and techniques 
are abundant in physical education. It is the responsibility of 
teachers to provide these opportunities. Under the careful 
guidance of intelligent and understanding teachers, opportunities 
are presided for many experiences that broaden and enrich the 
children’s mode of living, creating in them the fabric out of which 
patterns of self-direction are formed and thus helping them 
adjust their lives to their environment. Witliin these experiences 
the teacher must help children to develop definite skills, to form 
desirable altitudes, and lo appreciate bro.id concepts. 

It is not enough to present a game situation. Natural capacities 
for throwing, catching, fielding, nmning. or other neuromuscular 
skills can he developed only through /earning these skills and hav- 
ing practice in improving them. Proper altitudes toward play and 
toward participants in pk\v can only !>c dc\ eloped by engaging 
often in activities which offer opportunities to express these alti- 
tudes and by learning correct responses to these same attitudes 
in others. Concepts of game strate^’ can bo gained only through 
careful teaching. Success in any endea\or results from carefully 
building up and developing potentialities. 

Self-discipline. Physical education helps to develop self-disci- 
pline in children and conditions them to accept discipline imposed 
by otliers. In physical education the advantages of good discipline 
are obvious. Good discipline requires that each person Imow 
just what is expected of him, that each person know exactly what 
he can do and what he cannot do. In a good discipline situation, 
children know the limits of their freedom and can depend upon 
these limits being present at all times. Trouble arises when 
dren are given more freedom than tliey can handle. 

In phx’sical education, more than in any other area of educa- 
tion, natural situations for good discipline are plentiful, and in a 
well-planned physical education lesson freedom seldom exceeds 
the child s capacity to handle it. This is true main!)’ because in 
physical education the results of good discipline (or bad disci- 
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pline ) are immediately evident and ate usually recognized by the 
cliildren themselves. Good discipline in physical education con- 
tributes valuably toward building a balance betu’een competition 
and cooperation. 

Satisfying a Need. It is a recognized fact tliat eliildrcn’s person- 
alities are affected by their success or failme in satisfying their 
emotional needs— their needs to achieve, to be wanted, to gain 
status, to be approved by others, and to be included in the group. 
In what subject area can teachers help children to satisfy these 
needs better than in physical education? Most children can 
achieve success to a greater or lesser degree in some type of 
physical education activity. Children are quick to show their ap- 
proval and appreciation of another’s success in a game, sport, 
rhythm, or dance. It is fun to receive commendation from one’s 
classmates for a good catch, a home run, a basket scored, or a 
dance step skillfully eveaited. 

In instances wltere success in physical education is not 
achieved, the causes for failure come to light— causes which may 
affect every area of education. During recreation or game periods, 
a teacher may detect results of structural inheritance that de- 
crease a child’s aptitude for physical education activity: or a 
teacher may notice changing bodily functions or signs of tem- 
porary illness. The alert teacher realizes lliat an alteration in a 
child’s fundamental mood may reflect a change in his vital func- 
tions. Thus, detection of even slight trouble often results in imme- 
diate care of a minor ailment or careful attention to more serious 
defects which might pass unnoticed during the academic educa- 
tive process. Many defects can I>e corrected, and in the case of 
incorrectible defects, the school should help children become 
adjusted to their handicaps and learn to compensate for them. 
Thus physical education is inslnimental in helping all children 
develop to their optimum. 

UNIQUENESS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

In a time of great social cluinge and cultural confusion, physical 
education can do much to salvage a principle of unity which 
brings order out of chaos. Physical education provides many op- 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. IIow does physical education contribute to the total school 
program? 

2. Plan a unit of instruction, the core of which is a ph)'sical 
education activity. 

3. IIow does observation gained in a physical education period 
influence teaching and learning? 

4. What are the aims and purposes of physical education in the 
elementary school? 

5. What does the term physical fitness mean? 

6. What ohjective.s does a teacher consider when planning a 
program of physical education? 

7. How do these objectives contribute to the goals of total 
education? 

8. What docs a broad and comprehensive program of physical 
education include? 

9. Wherein docs the uniqueness of physical education lie? 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITY UNIT 

Plan a unit to culminate in a program for United Nations Day. 
Preparation for such a program should include a study of inter- 
esting historical facts, customs, games, sports, and dances of dif- 
ferent member countries of the United Nations. The material to 
be used must be carefully evalnaled and selected. 

This unit may be planned as a class project or school project, 
the basis upon which it is planned determining the depth and 
scope of the project. 

Pan-American Day or some national holiday may be substituted 
for United Nations Day. 



3. Setting the Stage: 

Planning and Procedures 
Adaptable to All 
Age Qroups 



A lthougli educators acknowledge tlic fact that mdi\'icluals with- 
- in a group differ, they also agree tlial ckiUlrcn of a specific 
age group demonstrate like as well as tiii/ike characteristics. 
Educators therefore find It possildc to develop programs for 
groups of children rather than for individuals. However, indi- 
viduals who deviate from the average must he considered when 
any such program is being planned. 

Pl-\NNINC THE rnOGRAM 

The competent teacher of any age group directs the interests 
and enthusiasms of cluldrcn Into clnnocls that satisfy their phys* 
leal needs, cliallenge their mental capabilities, and increase their 
emotional stability. When a teacher organizes a physical educa- 
tion program, he considers not only the characteristics common 
to most children of a particular age group hut also the variations 
within the group. He may organize a program in which he uses 
physical education as a core or a supplement to a unit of work; 
or he may organize a program of carefull)’ planned daily aclivitv'. 

Using physical education as a core or a supplement to a unit of 
work requires skillful planning. The needs, capabilities, and inter- 
ests of the children concerned must receive careful consideration 
before an attempt is made (o correbte or integrate physical edu- 
cation with a unit of work in any other subject-matter area. 

Long-range Planning. A wise teacher makes no attempt to intro- 
duce physical education activities into a unit which does not by 
nature lend itself to correlation or integration with these activities. 
Unit planning alone sometimes faib to provide the opportunity 
to organize a balanced program of activities which provides for 
a systematic development of new skills and a satisfactory reten- 
tion of skills already learned. Therefore, the teacher should reahze 
the essential value of careful, long-range planning for the program 
of physical education. 

30 
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Necessity for Balnncc. A (caclicr should be cognizant and ever- 
coiiscioiis of the value of balance among tlic h-pes of pliysical 
education activity taught to the children in elementary school. 
An equitable distribution of time should be made in order to 
ensure this bal.ince in the program. Tins distrihution varies ac- 
cording to the needs and interests of the specific group for M’hom 
the program is plannerl or of the individuals within the group. 
However, many teachers best acliics'e their ohjcctives by weekly 
phinning. which often results in delegating two physical educa- 
tion periods each week to pl.»y activities or games, two periods 
to rhythms and dance, and one to conditioning or self-testing 
activities. Tables I and 2 on the following page illustrate the plan 
just dcscrihed and arc suggested us a guide in program planning. 
It in no way c'ontradicts tlie ad^ocacs' of an integrated program 
that is planned by a skilled teacher. It is merely a guide for the 
ine.xpcricnccd or unskilled teacher. 

Tliere may lie weeks when it $c*em$ advisalilc to use all five 
daily physical education periods for teaching one type of activity; 
or certain factors may render it desirable to cliangc an activity 
planned for a particular day. The weather is a factor to consider. 
\\lien conditions justify outdoor play, the cmpliasis at any season 
will l)c placed upon outdoor games. Likewise, during tlic winter 
season, when in some sections of the countn,' the weather is cold 
and stonnv, rhvthms and other suitable indoor activities should 
receive the emphasis. Tliis apparent oxcrcinphasis on outdoor 
activities during the warm months and on indoor activities during 
the colder months provides in itself a program balance in certain 
geographical areas. In those sections where tliere is less variation 
In climate it is possible to Ixilince outdoor and indoor activities 
tliroughout tbe entire scliool year. 

FleTibil/t}’ is rIesirabJe and essential in order that the program 
meet tbe changing needs of children. Only by being e\er-con- 
seious of this may teachers effectively cope with behavior jirob- 
lems which sometimes are the result of weather conditions, current 
interests, or changing classroom situations. The absence of several 
cJiildrctt in tlte group is a factor that may prevent the siiccessfii} 
teaching or optimum cnjovTnciil of some activities. 

For the success of the plij-sical education program, then, tlie 
teacher must consider a balance among games, rh)'thms, dances, 
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Table 1. Suggested Ttmc Distribution for Physical Education 
{In minutes per tccch) 


Activity 

Kindergarten 

Lower grades 
(1-1) 

Upper grades 
(5-S) 

Instmction and prac- 
tice 

150 

150 

200 

Plav periods 

150 

75 

100 

Relaxation periods . . . . 

150 

75 


Total program 

450 

300 



Table 2. Suggested WeeUy Scftcrfiife of Physical Education Acticities 



Mondjy 1 

Tuesday I 

Wednesday | 

Thursday j 

Friday 


Outdoor actiMtin program 

I m..i.r 

Urge- 

Small- 

Urge- 

Small- 

Singing 


group 

group 

group 

group 

games 


games 

games 

games 

games 


ITpp— 

X-—. 




1 Team games and track and field. . . 

Spring season 


1 Indoor actnalics program 



Carnes 

Rhytlims 

.Games 

Rhythms 

Stunts 

t’ppCT 

Gsmoastics 

Rhythms 

Gymnastics 

Rhythms 

Smalt- 


and 

Dance 

and 

Dance 

group 


games 


games 


games 


Stalls 


Stalls 




and conditioning and self-testing acUrities; he must also bear in 
mind the essential values of indoor and outdoor activities, and the 
rtlali\e importance of actinties for large groups, small groups, 
and individuals. Suggested seasonal guides are included in Table 
b. 1 liese guides ensure a balanced program of physical activity. 
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Table 3. Seasonal Guides for the Physical Education Program 


Age level 

Flay unit 

Condtlloning 

Rh)-thmicjJ 

activities 

Self-testing 



Fait 



5-8* 

Sm.ilt-group 

games 

Sclf'directed 

play 

Simple ball 
sLilU 
Caldilng, 
Throwing, 
Ball 

bouncing 
Tag games 
Rebys 

(8-year-olda) 

Skills of locomo- 
tion 

Walking, run* 
nmg 

I lopping, |uinp- 
ing 

Galloping, 
leaping 
Jumping, sli- 
diog 

Dendiog, 

stretching 

Twisting, 

whirhng 

Cliaracteri- 

zations 

Singing games 

Tui^amental 

rhythms 

Qeativo | 

response 

Outdoor play 
on apparatus 
Simple tum- 
bling 
Individual 

Stunts (little 
or no ap- 
paratus ) 

0.12 t 

Small-group 

games 

Circle games 
u-ith balls 
SecccT, 
baseball, 
basVetball, 
volleyball 
skills 

SkiU drills 

Team games 
Related 

activities ' 

Review of skiUi 
learned in 
lower elemen- 
tary school 
Cscrcives for 
develop- 
ment of 
correct body 
mechanics 
Posture eserciscs 

Creative 

rhythms 

Folk and tradi- 
tional dance 

wiiti 

Scboltiscbe 

Polka 

Dance forma- 
tions 

Square dance 

Quadrilles 

Reels 

Individual and 
couple stunts 
Tumbling 
(moderately 
didicult) 


Winler 


Snow games 

Combined axial 

Simple folk 

Tumbling and 

(if climate 

and locomotor 

dancing 

couple stunts 

permits) 

mos-rmenls 

Sencinc cames 

Activity on 

Larcc- croup 

Posture exercises 

Creative 

apparatus 

games 

Walking 

response 

Bowling 

Smalt-group 

Sitting 

Dramatic 

marbles 

games 

Standing 

rhythms 


Tag games 

Cscrcises for 



Relays 

development of 




rarh^ar nnifelf 
groups 




• RcfiT to Clmpten 5 and 6. 
f Refer to Chapters 7 and 8. 
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Tabic 3. Seasonal Guides for the Physical Education Program 
(contmued) 



Team games ' Posture eiercfve* ‘folt tlancfs 

Cornbatives 


LaTge-i;roup i Staodin;; , S<ju.>rc Ainccs 

1 Stunt-anJ- 


' games j Waiting Ommfr)- dances 

partner 


Small-group I Sitting 1 Social dtnees 

rclavn 


earnes ro»lure rehvs ■ yiiadrilles 

Sidcwalt 





i 1 

Slnifllclioard 




S-S* 

Sidewall 

games 

Small-group 

Large-group 

games 

1 

i 

for 

dvwlopnwivt of 
corrett povturc 
in tifiing 

Simple 
caLvthenics 
Posture exerciiei 

1 Standing 

I Silting 

WaHing 

U/amatic 
siivVlvnw 
Singing game* 
Foil ilance* 
Crealive 

1 response 

Simple 

pvratnlds 

Stunts 

Ouldoor play 
on appara- 
tus 

Rope skipping 
Simple games 
of skill 

9-12 ( 

Tag and relav 

Marching forma* 

Folk dance* 

Ropc-sUpping 


variatfons 


Recla 

variations 


Team games 

Simple cnlu* 

Quadnllc* 

Track and &eU 


and related 

Oientea 

Square dances 

event* 


activities 
Track and 

Geid events 

Posture exercises 
Standing 

Sitting 

Walking 

Social dances 

Outdoor 
aitivity on 

apparatus 

Stunt rela)-* 


• RefCT to Chaptm 5 and 6 
{ Refer to Chapters 7 and S 


The foUoning are among the reqmsites of good program 
planning; 

1. Know your children. 

2. Be familiar with the characteristics of the age group with 
which you are associated. 

3. Plan a balanced program wliich will suit tliese character- 
istics. 

4. Allow for program flexibility. 

5. Provide for expansion and retention in the skills area. 

6. Provide an atmosphere conducive to good learning. 

7. Foster a spirit of happiness and security that will lead to 
good mental hygiene. 
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Lesson Planning. After long-range planning, a teacher must 
malco specific lesson plans. The teacher who conducts a program 
of physical education made up of units of instriicUon needs an 
over-all list of ohjoctives. These objectives may be compiled from 
the requirements given in Chapters 5 to 8 for the development 
of skills in each age group. 

Plausible correlation of these skills within the complete unit 
must bo carefully planncrl. As the teacher plans the unit, he 
should make provision for the instruction and practice which are 
essential to the development of skills. Tables 4 and 5 on the fol- 
lowing pages suggest weekly plans for the ph)’sical education pro- 
gram. These plans are intenderl merely as guides for the teacljer 
who needs help in determining the types ami purposes of activities 
suitable for the different age levels. The teacher constantly keeps 
in mind the unit in its entirety and the separate lessons winch con- 
trihuto to the completion of the unit. Examples of unit planning 
may be found hi each of the following four chapiers. 

A teacher who is not conducting a unit of instruction, hut is 
planning the program of physical education on the basis of a scries 
of separate lessons, should compile a list of weekly objectives for 
his pupils to acliicvc. He should plan a series of lessons that pro- 
vides for a sequential progression of skills through widely varied 
activities. He should always be prepared to change the type of 
activity when weather conditions or the needs or interests of 
children make such a change desirable. 

Tile outlines below contain lesson plans and suggestions for 
teaching specific physical education activities. The following out- 
line presents a suggested lesson plan for seven- and eight-year-olds 
in apparatus activity: 

A. Ohjcctives 

1. To help children develop balance and increase agility. 

2. To provide vigorous activity which will result in strength- 
ening of muscles. 

3. To help children develop self-confidence. 

4. To provide fun and exercise. 

5. To leacli cliildrcn to take turns. 

6. To satisfy children s desire to climb. 

B. Teaching Suggestions 

1. Swinging forward and backvrard on swings. 
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a. Have children grasp ropes firmly. 

b. Keep children who are waiting for turns aw'ay from 
swings. 

c. Do not permit standing or climbing on swings. 

d. Permit only one child at a time on swings. 


Table 4. Wccbhj Plan for the Five- to Eight-ijear-oJds * 


\toi'dj\ 

1 Tuesday 

1 Wednesday 1 

Thorsday 

Friday 





J 


Five-ywioldi 


plas 

SVills of loco- 

Sm.ill-j^Oup 

Cbaractcriratioos 

Outdoor pby 

S*lf-dimted 

motion 

game* 

Animals 


pLiy 

WaUoas; 

Rope 

Tost 


PoTuung 

pimpin" 

Stoon? game* 

Slide 

1 


Bounce 

vtnffin Mao 



Jompiog 

baU 

Fmd Me 

Looby Loo 

Swings 


Six.year^Ids 


Simple Isill sluBs 

Skills of loco- 

SmaD-i'iuup 1 

Charactenzations 

Outdoor pUy 

Tlirmsins. 

motion 

game* j 

Giants 

on sp- 

catching 

Variations m 

Toss and 

1 Fairies 

paratus 

Dodsms 

tempo and 


Witches 

Lon’ bar 

Dodste ball 

direct ioRs 

Beanbag : 
to Uiie 1 
Triangle 

Singing games 
A-huntmg We 
Will Co 

Punchinello 

Horizontal 

bdder 


S^nHjfar-otds 


Small .group 

Skills of loco* 

Simple ball 

Charactenzations 

Outdoor pby 

games 

motion 

skillt 


on ap- 

t Say Stoop 

Patterns of 

bksUs ol terv- 

nf 

paiatus 


ihythnTC 

ing and 

h.v.. 

Variations 


toose- 

batting 

Sint^ng games 

(empha- 



Bat baB 

The Thread 
FoOciws the 
Needle 

sis on 
form and 
skill) 


Bcfct to Clupten 5 tad fi. 
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Table S. Weekly Flan for the Nine- to Twelve-year-olds * 


Monday j Tuesday j Wednesday 

Thursday | Frid.iy 

Eiglil-year-olds 

Earge-group 
games (mass) 

App.aratus ac- 
tivity and 
calisthenics 

1 FoIV dances 

Stunt relays 

Large-group 

Nine- and Ten-year.olds 

Lnrpc-groiip | 

g.imes (line) 

Calisthenics I 
and appara- j 
tus acti'aty 1 

FoDc dances 

Partner relay 

Large-group 

Eleven- and Twelve-year-olds 

Largo-group 
games (mass) 

Apparatus ac- 
tivity 

Posture re- 
lays 

Relays 

Folk dances 
S<|U3re 

Stunt relays and 
partner relays 

Large-group 
games 
(mass and 
line) 


• Refer to Chapters 7 and 8. 


2. Sliding down slides. 

a. Have children hold handrails firmly and extend legs 
forward. 

Zj, Sec that each child waits for his turn and does not start 
until the preceding child has completed his slide. 

8. Climbing up and do^vn and in and out of squares in a 

Junglo-gym. 

a. See that children hang on firmly. 

b. Closely siipen'ise drildren rvlien inverted positions are 
allowed. 

4. Hanging and traveling on a horizontal ladder. 

a. Allow only one child at a time on the ladder. 

h. Teach children to take care in dismounting— to drop 
easily and to land with bent knees. 

The following outline presents a suggested lesson plan in Amer- 
ican folk dancing for nine- and ten-year-olds. 
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A. Objectives 

1. To jjive children an appreciation of American culture. 

2. To help children develop a sense of rh\-thm and an enjoy - 
ment of music. 

3. To help children develop poise, coordination, and agility. 

4. To proride for the sodal snlues deris ed from dancing. 

5. To oSer an opportunity for development of aesthetic snloes. 

B. Teaching Suggestions 

1. Reriew a familiar dance and the basic steps which appear 
in this dance (“O Susannah' suggested). 

2. Discuss the period in liistors- from which this dance comes. 

3. Ha\e chddren listen to the mosic. 

4. Teach the dance by phrases, and as each part is learned, 
cambine it with the prerious part. 

3. Do not stay too long on one rtoce. 

6. To stimulate interests, use audio-sisual aids, such as dolls, 
costumes, pictures, and/or diagrams of fonnations. 

THE TE.\CHING OF ST3LLS 

Although planning is essentia] to successful teaching, it repre- 
sents only one step of the leaching method. There are odier 
equally important steps, one of which, of course, is the actual 
instmetion. The teaching itself and the children’s subsequent en- 
joyment of an a^rity are 3 true test of good planning. The foUow- 
ing Suggestions are intended to serve as a guide to help teachers 
successfully carry out planned lessons in the teaching of beanbag 
and ball slalls. ° 

Throsring. In one-handed throwing or rolling, the foot opposite 
the lhro%ving aim b placed forward and more or less pointing 
toward the target In j] throwing the eyes are on the target 
A. Twobanded Rolling Between Legs 

1. Equipment 

6-inch rubber hall, s-oDeyball. 8-inch rubber lall 

2. Points of Empliasii 

a. Stand with feel astride. Imees bent, hack bent, fingers 
spread. 

Z». Place hands on either side and sligbUy behind the ball 
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B. Onc-Iiandcd Roliing 

1. Equipment 

Tennis ball, softball, bcanbags, 6-inch rubber ball, S-iocli 
rubber ball, N'olleyball 

2. Points of Emphasis 

a. Place rolling band under the ball, fingers spread and 
pointing for\vard. 

b. Place thumb on lop or side of the ball. 

c. Place opposite foot forward {no step). 

d. Keep eyes on the target 

c. Swing arm bach, keeping elbow straight (pendiihim). 

/. Bclease the ball low, bending trunk forward. 

C. Two-hand Bounce and Catch 

1. Equipment 

6-inch rubber hall. S-inch Tub\>eT ball, volleyball 

2. Points of £»n;}/irtsis 

a. Place hands on side of the ball at eye level. 

b. In catching, place hands on side of the ball and “give” 
with the ball 

D. Two-hand Continuous Bounce 

1. Equipment 

6-luch rubber hall, S-incIi rubber ball, volleyball 

2. Poin/s of Emphasis 

a. For beginning position, place hands on side of the ball. 

b. Push the ball down. 

c. “Gi>'e” with hands as the ball contacts hands, and push 
down on the ball (no slapping). 

d. The harder the push, the higher the bounce. 

E. One-hand Continuous Bounce 

Same equipment and points of emphasis as in D above. 

F. Two-hand Underhand Toss 

1. Equipment 

Tennis ball, softball, beanbag, volleyball, soccer ball, 6- 
inch rubber ball, 8-inch rubber ball 

2. Points of Emphasis 

a. Stand with feet astride, luinds grasping the ball fingers 
spread. 

b. Keep eyes on the target. 
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c. Bend Icnees, swing atms bacV, letting the ball go be- 
tween Icnees. 

d. Release the ball on fonvard swing of arms. 

G. Onediand Underhand Toss 

1. Eqtiipmenl 

Tennis ball, softball, bearibag, s'ollej'ball, soccer ball, 6-inch 
rubber ball, 8-inch rubber ball 

2. Points of Emphasis 

a. Place foot opposite throwing hand toward the target. 
h. Hold the ball with fingers spread, 
c. Keep eyes on the target, 
tf. Bring throwng hand back and up. 

e. Move hand toward ihe target and follow through to 
knee level. 

f. Move other foot to position opposite first foot. 

g. Release the ball (high for a high throw, low for a low 
throw). 

H. Overhand Toss from Chest 

1. Eiyiilpmcnt 

Volleyball, softball, 6-inch rubber ball, 8-inch rubber ball 

2. Toints of Emphasis 

a. Stand with feet astride, hands grasping the ball, fingers 
spread and pointing upward, elbows bent. 

h. Keep eyes on the target. 

c. Release the ball by snapping the wTist. 

I. Overhand toss — overhead 

1. Equipment 

Volleyball, softball, fi-inch rubber ball, 8-inch rubber hall 

2. Points of Emphasis 

a. Stand with feel astride, hands grasping the ball over- 
head, fingers spread and pointing up%vard. 

b. Keep eyes on the target. 

c. Release the ball by snapping the ^vrist. 

Catching. Eyes are ahvays on the ball. Feet are alwaj-s apart 
for hafance. VsnaDy Bogers are tip tvben balls are caughf above 
the waist and down when balls are caught below the waist. With 
all balls caught, either on the ground or in the air, the hands must 
“give” to reduce the shock of impact and thereby reduce fumbles. 
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A. Catching nolling Balls 

1. Equijmient 

SoftbalJ, 6-jncli nibber ball, S-incb rubber ball, volIe^’balJ, 
soccer ball 

2. Points of Emphasis 

a. Drop iclaxcd arms between and slightly in front of legs. 
Bend elbows slightly for “cushion” effect. 

b. Bond knees and back. 

c. Keep ej’cs on the ball. 

d. Keeping \\Tists rclxxcd, make a large cup for the ball, 
fingers spread, pointing douu and slightly in, palms 
facing the bait. 

B. Catching Rising (Bounding) Dalis 

1. Equipment 

Softball, 6-incIi rubber ball, 8-inch rubber ball, volleyball 

2. Pofnls of Emphasis 

a. Stand with feet about shoulder-width apart. Generally 
the foot opposite the throwing arm is advanced slightly. 

b. Hold hands out from the body. 

c. Keep eyes on the ball. 

d. Make a large cup for the ball, palms down, fingers 
spread and pointing fonx-ard and slightly up. 

e. “Give” with the ball as it is received. 

C. Catching Falling Balls 

1. Equipment 

Softball, 6-inch rubber ball, 8-incb rubber ball, volleyball, 
soccer ball 

2. PoUits of Emphasis 

a. Extend arms slightly, elbows bent. 

b. Keep eyes on the Iwll. 

c. Make a large aip to receive the ball, palms np, thumbs 
out, fingers spread and relaxed. 

Observing the following requisites of good teaching will con- 
tribute to optimum success in each lesson. 

1. Know what you are teaching. If it is a game, know the rules 
as well as the skills. If it is a dance or stunt, kmow the steps or 
the skills involved. If it is a creative rhythm, feel the mood and 
character of it before presenting it to tlie children. Whatever the 
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be ready to demonstrate it or to tell someone else exactly 
how to do it. Use audio-visnal aids as a means of enriching teacl>- 
ing methods. Chapter 4 n-ill ampKfy these suggestions, 

2. Be patient and give suggestions and directions slowly. Be 
willing to repeal these suggestions and directions until the chil- 
dren understand them. Unless children become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with an aclisity they will not enjoy it. Remcmlrer the sev- 
eral le\ els of abilih' wlhin the group. 

3. Arouse in children an enthusiastic attitude toward ph) sical 
acHvih’. 

4. Develop a friendly, cooperative spirit in the group. 

3. Let the children Imow the purpose of ilje lesson. 

6. Allow ample time for practicing shills, so Uiat the children 
will have confidence «hen they partidpale in activities which 
utilize these shills. 

EN'ALUATION 

The third step in teaching is evaluation. This step is as impor- 
tant as planning and teachtog. but it should not consume more 
than its fair share of time. Pupil e\-aluation of an activit)’ can be 
accomplished in a brief discussion of the shills learned and the 
enjojTnent experieneed. This discussion may tahe the form of 
informal conversation among the chOdren themseh es, or it may 
be a teacher-guided discussion. Teacher evaluation is more tech- 
nicaL but ne^ not be loo time-consuming. A written knowledge 
test or a formally organized skiD test may serve the purpose; or 
the teacher may esuluate the lesson by asking himself such ques- 
tions as (1) WTiat did the children leam? (2) How much fun 
did thev’ has'e? 

RESPO.NSIBnJTT FOR EQWPMEXT A^T> PL.\Y .4RE.4 

In additioD to planning, teaching, and evaluating lessons or 
units, a teaeba- must assume still another responsibilits-. Unless 
the necessai)- equipment and the play area are in suitable condi- 
tion for use at the time desired, much teaching time is wasted. If 
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tlie planned program requires tlie use of balls, the teacher 
should make certain beforehand that these balls are available and 
in good condition. Iiisiifiiciently inflated balls hinder the learning 
of skills. If several classes share the equipment all teachers should 
k-now the schedule for using it. Arrangements for sharing play- 
rooms, phonographs, phonograph records, balls, beaiibags, and 
all other tN-pes of equipment and apparatus should be made prior 
to the time of the lesson. In tlie upper grades teachers may dele- 
gate this responsibility to reliable pupils; the teacher of young 
children docs best to handle such details personally. 

Many elementary schools lack ptayTOoms or gymnasiums. This 
fact naturally limits the scope of the physical education program 
Init should not preclude the teaching of an adequate program. 
Even in rooms where classroom furniture is stationary, a well- 
balanced program of physical education is quite possible. Table 
6 on the following pages includes many kinds of play apparatus 
recommended for use in the elementary schools. 

The Use of the Classroom. Tlie teaching of physical education 
activities is facilitated hy the availability of adequate space and 
suitable facilities. It is, however, entirely possible to plan and 
teach satisfactory programs even in situations where space and 
facilities are extremely limited. In a classroom where stationary 
furniture is used, activities may be adapted to the space in the 
front of the room or to the aisles Iwtween the desks and chairs. 
Many games, relay races, stunts, and rhythmic activities may be 
enjoyed with such an arrangement. It is quite possible to teach 
certain folk dances and singing games with the class arranged in 
a circle around the room, outside tJie rows of desks and chairs. 
Basic dance steps may be taught svith children moving up and 
down the aisles. Square dances may at least be demonstrated by 
one set in the space at the front of the room. Small-group games 
may be enjoyed with groups organized in the corners of the room. 

If the classroom is used as a play area, all safety precautions 
should be ohserv'ed. Uncontrolled running about in a room wliere 
the furniture is permanently fixed is dangerous and should be 
avoided. Many activities, however, may be safely taught in the 
classroom and may be very enjoyable and wortliwhile. 
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Table 6. Play Apparaliis Recommended for Use in Elementary Schools (continued) 
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H-High 
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Fundamcnlal Group Formations. Organized activities in physi- 
cal education, such as large-group games and dances, may be 
done in a %‘ariel)- of formations. The directions for some activities 
indicate a definite formation, while others permit a choice. In 
order that all l)’pes of activity mav he enjoyed with the least pos- 
sible confusion about group organization and formation, it is es- 
sential that cliildren of clcmentary'-school age be taught the for- 
mations most frequently used. It is ako important that children 
learn how to take tlicir positions in these formations quickly and 
without disorder. Figxires i-1 to ti-5 illustrate a number of the 
most common])’ used group fonnations. 




Figure 3-1. Single’^trcle Formation. 

a. Single circle, facing center 
h Facing tounteiclockm’se 
c. Facing partners 



Rgnre 3-2. Dov.t.lc-drcle PomuUoni; faring center. 
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Figure 3-5. Line Formations. 


niitgi) 
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SU.Nf.VURY 

This chapter explains tlie value of a u-ell-planned pli)-sical edu- 
cation program to ensure a balanced variety of acthities. It 
stresses the importance of flexibilit)* in program planning, so that 
the clianging needs and interests of children may be met Chang- 
ing classroom situations, weather conditions, current problems, 
and interests are all considered. This chapter also indicates the 
important steps in planning a physical education lesson or unit of 
instruction. These steps are analxied in a general ''"ay since 
planning, teaching, and learning involve certain factors common 
to all age groups or levels. 

Chapter 4 deals with more definite methods and materials 
which maj' be used to accelerate and enrich learning In the physi- 
cal education program of activities. 

QUESTION'S A.VD PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSIO.V 

1- What arc three important steps in planning and teaching 
any activit)'? 

2. Enumerate wav's in which a teacher may economically bud- 
get the time allotted to physical education. 

3. “SMiat determines the advisabilitv' of including physical edu- 
cation in a unit of instruction where another subject-matter area 
is the core? 

4. Explain the values of both long-range and short-range plan- 
ning. 

SUGGESTED ACmTTT UNIT 

Plan a unit in which phv-sical education is the core. The topic 
for study may be Nfay Day. The origin and traditional practices 
of May Day may be studied, traditional May Day dances may be 
learned, and the culmination may be a or Khool May Day- 




4. Enriching the 

Learning Process 


I n order that tlie objecti\-es of ph\-sical education may be ac- 
complished more readily, all methods and materials which 
facilitate the learning process should be esplored. It is eas)' to fall 
into the path of least resistance, utilizing the same methods year 
after vear and assuming that effeclhe learning takes place. 

Learning Is Complex. It is through the sensors'" mechamsms 
that imderstandings and meaningful concepts are acquired. Moti- 
vaHon and experiences and associations which vary from one 
person to another influence the learning pattern. The individual 
learns as a nhole— specific facts must be acquired, attitudes 
formed, and skills mastered if total learning is to ei'olve. It be- 
comes apparent that the psychology of learning must be recog- 
nized and its principles applied if teaching is to be effective. 

The use of an}* materials and methods to accelerate learning 
may be justified, proridcd that they are educationally sound. 
Learning may extend from the one extreme of firsthand experi- 
ence, in sihich the learner is directly involved, to the other ex- 
treme of oral instmctioD, in whicdi what is spoken delennines the 
kind of learning that takes place. Betxveen these two extremes, 
audio-xisual materials serve as on aid in the learning process. 

LEARNING IN KIVSICAL EDUCATION 
Children leam b}‘; 

L Obsening acti\itie$. experiments, films, filmstrips, slides, 
charts, graphs, pictures, etc. 

2. Imitating skills thus obserx'cd 

3. Listening to tearfier, radio, phonograph records, sound 
films, tape recordings, etc. 

4. Follosving directions 
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5. Practicing skills learned tiuotigh any of the preceding media 

6. Constructing workboards, flannelgraplis, puppets, etc. for 
game layouts and maneuvers 

7. Sharing interviews, reports, films, filmstrips, dramatizations, 
exhibits 

8. Reading and writing to obtain information; to express 
ideas; to distinguish between fact and opinion and between trutlr 
and superstition; to ha\’e fun; to develop Interests and abilities 

9. Creating through dramatizations, drawings, games, dances, 

etc. 

10. Touring within the school, to other schools, to playgrounds, 
to parks, and to other places for competitive games and meets 

A combination of three methods is effective in enriching the 
learning process in physical education: demonstration, explana- 
tion, and experience. 

Demomtrotion 

Chapter 3 suggested the importance of demonstration. Although 
ever^'one “learns to do by doing,” the skills invoh'ed in achieving 
the objectives of physical education require careful teaching 
before the learner can obtain satisfaction in “doing.” The correct 
w’ay to throw, catch, or bat a ball, to climb a rope, to do a dance 
step, and to do many of the conditioning exercises are only a few 
of the skills which require demonstration as well as e.Tplanation 
in order to obtain most effective results. Demonstration may he 
given by the teacher, by a child who has learned the correct tech- 
niques, and/or through audio-visual aids. The teacher or the 
person who demonstrates should be certain of all steps in the 
skill before he attempts to give a demonstration. 

Some of the principles that should guide the teacher in plan- 
ning a demonstration are the following: 

1. Preplan and rehearse the demonstration. 

2. To maintain continuity, outline the steps as the lesson 
proceeds. 

3. Repeal the steps as the lesson develops. 

4 . Summarize by repealing the entire demonstration. 

5. Strive for simplicity. 

6. Be sure the demonstration is visible to all. 
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7. Watch for the reactions of ohservcrs. 

8. Do not rush the demonstration or maVe it too long. 

9. Evaluate. 

After obser\'ing and imitating the techniques of a shill well- 
demonstrated, a child may practice and become efficient in apply- 
ing this skill in various situations. 

Erjjfanafion 

The metljod of expLanation is most effectively used in situations 
where there is to he an application of skills already learned, but 
it is also used coincidentally with the demonstration method. 
Explanation and demonstration by the teacher, followed by per- 
formance and practice of the skill hy each child, are more effectis e 
than explanation alone. However, a combination of demonstra- 
tion and explanation supplemented by audio-visual materials 
ensures a process of learning which serves as a background for 
subsequent creative learnings and enriched experiences. 

Direct Exjtericnces 

As noted previously, the most concrete and meaningful kind 
of experience is the one in which the individual is directly in- 
volved. A child does not learn to swim b)' watching others swim 
and never participating himself. The nature of physical educa- 
tion demands that the learner be an active participant if he is to 
acquire skills and put them into practice in a game situation. In 
order to develop big-muscle groups, activities such as nmning, 
climbing, jumping, kicking, and responding to rhvthm, must be 
actually performed. However, if the child is to Jeam to do these 
activities skillfully, certain techniques may be effectively utilized 
to promote learning. It will be apparent, as the various audio- 
visual materials are discussed, that their use is determined by the 
type of activit)' being performed, the level of the age group, and 
the degree to which the^- satish' tfie fulfillment of objectives. In 
the final analysis true learning in physical education results from 
the doing. 

Contriced Experiences 

The use of models and objects in contriving an experience in 
physical education presents innumerable possibilities. In pre- 
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scnting a new team game the teacher should actually show the 
pupils the equipment required— whether it be balls, racquets, or 
bats. By displaying these objects the teacher enables the children 
to form accurate concepts as to size, shape, and weight. Tliese 
concepts help them make accurate associations when the teacher 
refers to a particular piece of equipment. 

A model differs from the object in that it is a three-dimensional 
replica of the original, sealed up or doum. Models of playing 
fields and courts can be useful aids in learning game niles and 
strategy. Whereas it may lie difficult to teach positions, boiindaiy 
lines, and court areas in the regulation situation, these learnings 
may be more easily acquired tbrougli the use of miniatures. 
Models of playing Gelds can lie constructed by children and 
correlated with arithmetic as the children leam to scale to accu- 
rate proportions. Figures of players can be made from pipestem 
cleaners or colored pins. Magnetic lioards of playing fields made 
of sheet metal, with tiny magnets attached to the objects repre- 
senting the players, arc another ingenious aid. 

The use of models in conjunction with the safety lesson offers 
many possibilities, because sometimes it is not feasible to teacli 
a .safety lesson tbrougli a direct e.speriencc. Posture models may 
Ix! constructed fne.xpensively or purchased commercially. Dolls 
in costume representing various countries sers'c as attractive aids 
to the dance program. 

A word of caution is important at tliis |>oint. The teacher must 
be alert to see that the learnings with the use of models are trans- 
ferred to real situations; otherwise their use cannot be justified. 
Since models are often enlarger! many times their actual size or 
cut dowii to a fraction of their tnie size, the learner may become 
confused in associating them with the realities for which thev 
stand. The wise teaclier knoss's when the devices described as 
contrived experiences can best aid in the learning process and 
uses them accordingly. 

AtJDIO-MSUAL AroS 

The wide use of audio-visual materials by the Armed Forces 
during ^Vo^ld War II, the favorable results achieved in school- 
rooms during the past decades, and research on retention of 
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learning through audio-visual education signify the value of 
these aids. Some values of audio-visual materials are: 

1. Creating interest and moti%'ation 

2. Providing a common denominator of experience 

3. MaVing factors of lime, space, and distance relatively insig- 
nificant 

4. Widening the scope of learning and attention 

5. Increasing retention 

Motion Pictures 

Motion pictures are probably the most commonly used of the 
audio-visual materials. Because they are so readily accepted they 
are often not used to the best advantage. "To show’ a moWe 
seems a simple enough procedure, but to present a film with pre- 
planning, careful selection, and knowledge that it offers the best 
potential for learning in the specific situation is an approach 
that requires time and thought on the part of the teacher. 

Films may be used to introduce a new activit)’ and arouse inter- 
est; to supplement the verbal presentation and demonstration; 
or to review and summarize the sldlls learned. 

The number of motion pictures available which present teach- 
ing of sldlls by the part method is limited. Usually the emphasis 
is upon the performance of the actixity as a whole with reference 
to the shills only as they appear in the game situation. 

In selecting films the folloxviDg four criteria should be kept in 
mind: ' 

1. A useful film contains authoritative information. 

2. A useful teaching film is keyed to a definite age group. 

3. A useful teaching film must contribute to the group learn- 
ing situation. 

4. A useful teaching film is keyed to the curriculum problem 
or unit of study. 

There have been experimental studies which reveal some of the 
values of motion pictures. The increased rate of learning, greater 
length of retention, and development of pupil interest are three of 
the most significant ralues. 

The three steps in effecth-e and skillful use of leaching Elms are 
’ Walter Amo Wittfeh and Charles Francis Schuller, Audio-Visudt Ma- 
ferial*, New York, Harper & Brothers, 193.3, pp. 331-393. 
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preparation and preview, presentation under best possible condi- 
tions, and follow-up. The l)est possible film can become ineffec- 
tive as a leaching aid if attention is not given to factors such as 
room darkening, acoustics, \*faitilation, setup of equipment in 
advance, seating, and other details concerned with actual projec- 
tion. 

Kinds of Motion Pictures. Motion-picture film may be classified 
as to sire and content. 

Film is of three sizes: S5-mm.. theatrical film; 16-mm., educa- 
tional film for school and community; and S-mm., the home-movie 
typer 

Educational film may be cither silent or sound. The latter is 
more widely used, but silent film has some excellent uses irt physi- 
cal education, where the commentary of the local teacher may be 
preferable to a prepared script. Films arc obtainable in color or 
In black and white. 

Motion pictures may be categorized into Uie following areas 
os to their function: * 

1. Informational films infoiw. instruct, or provide knowledge 
or facts about people, processes, natural events, social conditions, 
past events, occupations, and theories. 

2. Skill or drill films show how certain things are done in order 
to attain greatest speed, form, cleverness, and understanding. 

3. Appreciation films develop ivholcsome, correct attitudes 
toward man, animals, things, or ideas. 

4. Documentary films, or “idea films” show real people in real 
life situations. 

5. Recreational films amuse or eiiterlaiii. 

6. Dramatic and episodic films are excerpts or episodes of 
varying length from feature films. 

7. Cartoon films utilize cartoon, or animated diagrams to 
depict a process. 

8. News films present current events. 

9. Scientific films provide belter understanding and supply 
factual information. 

10. Industrial and sponsored films are all subsidized films made 
by special-interest groups. 

* Mm. (millimeters) refers to width of film; 25 mm. equals 1 inch. 

* Wittich and Schuller, op. cit., pp. 216-228. 
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11. Provocative films are chiefly for discussion purposes with 
film forums and councils. 

Newer Trends. Some of the comparalivelv’ new adaptations 
with motion-picture film should l»e mentioned, as they pertain to 
the area of physical education. 

Loop/ihns are free of certain limitations of other tvpcs of mo- 
tion-picture film in teaching specific skills. Loopfilms are one 
continuous length of silent motion-picture film, between 5 and 20 
feet, spliced together to form a loop. The repetitious element of 
the loQpfilm is especially stiilable for the presentation of a basic 
skill. In some tj-pes of aclully it is even possible to view the loop- 
film on a daylight screen while performing the skill simultane- 
ously. A special attachment, wliich may be adapted to any’ type 
of projector, is necessary for live use of loopfilms. 

Sfoio-motion jihotography and devices on projectors which 
allow for reversal or stoppage of the film are also valuable to the 
physical educator. 

The I6-min. magneticsrecording projector offers many’ possibili* 
ties for physical education departments that wish to lake their 
own movies and record a script of their choice. 

General Sources for Films. Films may be purchased, leased, 
rented, or borrowed without charge. The wide variety of sources 
can be confusing to a teacher who is just beginning to explore the 
field of motion pictures. Some of the most widely known film 
reference books are the following: 

1. Krahn, Frederic A., ed.. Educational Film Cm'rfe. New York: 
The II. W. Wilson Company. A comprehensive reference book of 
all 16-mm. motion pictures, published annually and brought up 
to date with quarterly supplements during the year. It is ar- 
ranged according to title and subject index, classified subject list 
(using Dewey Decimal classification), and directory of main 
sources. 

2. Educators Guide to Free Films. Randolph, Wise.: Edu- 
cators Progress Service. Published ann ually Thirteen annual 
editions, 1953, contains 2,574 titles of free Ehns. 

3. Blue Book of 16-mm. FUms. Chicago; Educational Screen, 
Inc. Contains » ,500 film titles indexed alphabetically and by 
subject; also an index to television sources. 1953. 
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4. Evaluation Film Project. New York; EclucatioriRl Film Li- 
I)rary Association. An extensive es-altiation semce, which is mailed 
out periodically to subscribers. Visual education specialists evalu- 
ate and annotate films. 

5. State film libraries, usually connected with state educational 
departments or state universities. 

6. State and local health departments. 

7. Local education departments and public libraries. 

8. Voluntar)’ health agencies. 

Specific Sources for Healtli, Physical Education, and Safety- 
film Listings 

1. Athletics and Physical Education in Film. Chicago: Audio- 
Visual Publications, Inc., 1950. 

2. Audio-Visual liesources in Health and Welfare. (Sponsored 
by Sec and Hear.) Chicago: Audio-Visual Publications, Inc., 
1952. 

3. Bernhard, Frederica, Education Films in Sports. New York: 
Educational Film Library Association, 1945. 

4. “Checklist of 16-inm. Films for Primary' Grades," See and 
Hear, 5 (4) :27-32, December, 1949. 

5. "Guide to Audio-Visual Resources for Sports and Physical 
Education," Sec and Hear, 5 (3):25-46, November, 1949. 

6. Ilcimcrs, Lili, Health Education for All Ages. Montclair, 
N. J.: State Teachers College, 1944. 

7. National Directory of Safety Films. Chicago: National Safety 
Council. Published annually. 

8. Spor/j, physical Education, and Recreation Film Cuide. 
Chicago: Business Screen Magazine, 1947-1948. 

9. Sports Film Guide: Physical Education and Recreation Mo- 
tion Pictures ami Filmstrips. Chicago: The Athletic Institute, 
1952. 

10. Sports Teaching Aids: Audio-Visual, card catalogue. Wash- 
ington: NSWA, 1951. 

Radio — Recordings 

The recognition of radio and recordings as educational materials 
brought about a change in the terminology of tlie “visual educa- 
tion" field. A broader concept became necessary to identify the 
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supplementan' aids, which now utilized the auditon' sense as 
well as the visual. 

Radio may be utilized from hi-O different approaches in edtica- 
tion-in one, the child is a passive listener to a program selected 
for its possible contributions to the currictilum; in the oilier, the 
child activelv participates in a radio broadcast over the local sta- 
tion or the school-owned station. 

Immediac}- and reality, as well as emotional impact and group 
\-aIues, are some of the specific advantages of radio. 

Programs willi make-bcUese characters, nursery rhsTnes, or 
folk tunes appeal to joung children. The application of radio to 
elementars' phjsical education docs not offer too many possibili- 
ties, althou^ sometimes this teclmique of audio education may 
be strj’ sTiluahle. 

Many state departments of education have become conscious 
of the need to make available to schools audio materials of in- 
struction. Tape libraries arc rapidly increasing as a function of 
these departments, and one of the serxices which they provide is 
the duphcalion from a master tape for the school’s permanent 
collection. The Federal Radio Education Committee, in ctXJpera- 
tion with the Office of Education, publishes a catalogue of Radio 
Recordings: A Transcription Scrcicc to Schools. 

Phonograph records ^ve been successftilJv used in elementary 
physical education, especially in the rhvthmic program. Disk and 
tape recordings now make it possible to re-record special radio 
programs, concerts, and indisidual performaDces to be utilized as 
each situation requires. Custom-made recordings of special music, 
which can Ire individualized by reference to members of the class, 
captivate the interest of voung children. 

Methods by which radio and recordings can supplement class- 
room teacliings vary from one situation to another. It is up to the 
teacher to determine whether or not the results of radio and 
recordings juslih’ their use as educational tedmiques. 

Stiffs 

Filmstrips. Many of the same principles which apply to the use 
of motion-picture films are equally applicable to the filmstrip. This 
is a te chn ique which has expanded in its usefulness as a teaching 
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tool and is becoming increasingly advantageous in the area of 
physical education. 

The filmstrip is a series of frames printed on 35-mm. motion- 
picture film. There are annvhere from ten to a hundred frames or 
pictures in a single filmstrip. FlexIhiUty, compactness, ine-tpen- 
sivcncss, simplicity, continuity, and tinbreakabicness, as well as 
ease of projection and storage, ntake it a popular teaching ma- 
terial. In situations where it is not necessary that motion be de- 
picted, the filmstrip can serx-e a useful purpose. A picture may be 
retained for discussion and prolonged viewing. Many motion 
pictures arc now available with accompanying filmstrips, which 
are used for review and clarification. Tlie filmstrip may be black 
and white or color, and it may be silent or sound. In the silent 
version, captions appear beneath the frame or prepared script is 
provided. The sound filmstrip has a spehronized recording on 
which a signal warns tJ)c projectionist when to cJjange to the nest 
frame. 

Projectors for filmstrips usually have an attaelimenl incor- 
porated for the showing of 35-mm. or 2" by 2" slides. “Beginning 
skill” sound filmstrips are appearing in increasing numbers in the 
various sports activities in physical education. To date, only a 
limited number is available for the elementary lex el, specifically, 
but there is indication that they will eventually he produced on 
a large scale. Some sources of filmstrips are the following: 

1. Fihnstrlp Gtiide. Nexv York: The H. W. Wilson Company. 
A ciimiilatix’e classified index published quarterly. 

2. The Complete Index of Educational Filmstrips. Madison, 
Wise.: Filmstrip Distributors. Classified according to subject, 
grade level, and units of application. Represents sixty-one major 
commercial producers. 

3. Educators Guide to Free SUdefilms. Randolph, Wise.: Edu- 
cators’ Progress Serx'ice. Published annually. 

4. Falconer, Vera M., Filmstrips: A Descriptive Index and 
Users' Guide. New York: McGraxv-Hfll Book Company, Inc. 

5. Sports Film Guide: Filmstrips in Physical Education and 
Eecreation. Chicago: Tlie Athletic Institute. 

Slides. Slides may be of two common sizes-2" by 2", miniature, 
and 3K" by 4", standard or lantern. They may be photographic or 
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handmade. The ktter l;-pe is made of cellophane, h-ped maleri*. 
pencil, crayon, or colored int on etched glass, silhouettes, India 
ink, or ceramics. Here is an audio-sisual medium which affords an 
opportunity for e\-en the priman'-grade children to display cxea- 
tiveness and self-e.ypressioa. 

Many of the qualities of the filmstrip apply to slides, the basic 
difference being that the latter do not have to be shown in an} 
particular order. The sperifie slides which aid in achieving a pur- 
pose may be selected. 

Kinder enumerates the following criteria for evaluating slides: 

L Authenticity 

2. Simplicit)’ 

3. Belalhe size of items 

4. Photography 
3, Artistry 

6. Mechanical qualiri' 

The use of slides in diagraniining-pta\3 in team sports, por- 
trasing safety lessons, or conveying health messages should be 
considered by classroom teachers. Slides can be substituted for 
posters as a means of expressing certain ideas, and the results of 
pupils’ work can be projected on the screen with slides. 

Opaque Projection, The opaque projector offers the means by 
which graphic, nontransparent materiab may be projected on 
the screen. Materiab up to S'! by II inches in size— small objects, 
specimens, selections from textbooks— mav be \iewed through the 
projector. 

In physical education, diagrams of team games, dance-step 
patterns or formations, and pictures of native costumes may be 
projected directly horn the source for all to srew simoltaneously- 
Health and safety materiab are easily adapted to opaque projec- 
tion. Instead of the usual single picture a series of pictures may 
be pasted on a long strip of wrapping paper for insertion into the 
projector. An outline of a physical education actiriri* may be 
projected on a chalk-covert blackboard instead of the tradi- 
tional screen, and children asked to fill in certain areas in order 
to complete the desired effect. A small poster mav be enlarged 
* James S. Kinder. Audto-Vigiud itateriaU and Techniques, New Yorl, 
American Bool Company, 1950, pp. 170-171. 
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many times by projection onto a large sheet of white cardboard, 
and since it will be magnified many limes, tracing the outline will 
be simple. “If there is a limit to suggestions for tlie opaque projec- 
tor, it is the limit of the imagination and versatility of the 
teacher.” ® 

Symbolic Representations 

Visual SjTnboIs. Allliougli these symbolic representations often 
are not considered audio-visual materials, it would be difficult to 
conceive of a classroom where they are not commonly used. In- 
cluded under this classification are eight types of graphic material 
which are representations of reality. They are cartoons, diagrams, 
posters, fiat maps, graphs, comic strips, charts, and drawings or 
sketches. Their value lies chiefly in their power to attract attention 
and to present ideas in a brief and condensed form. The use of 
these teaching materials is not new to the classroom teacher. The 
blackboard, or, in more current terminology, tlie chalkboard, is a 
familiar sight lii schools. Likewise, the bulletin hoard, or tack- 
board, has been used to present various kinds of material in visu- 
alized form. It Is the medium for displaying the graphic materials 
mentioned above, TJie particukir value of this device lies in the 
opportunity it offers for pupil planning and creativeness. Three- 
dimensional effects may be achieved to represent equipment, and 
pipe cleaners may be bent in appropriate shapes to portray tlie 
various activities. Bright and contrasting colors help to make 
outstanding displays. 

The physical education program offers a wide range of uses for 
charts, graphs, and diagrams. Group and individual accomplish- 
ments in self-testing activities may be recorded for pupil interest. 
Weight and height graphs are a common example of this type of 
visual symbol; line graphs, bar graphs, pie charts, area graphs, or 
pictorial graphs are additional tjqies that can be utilized. It would 
be difficult to conceive of team games being introduced without 
some diagrammatic sketch to clarify rules or indicate game 
strategy. 

Behavior, especially tliat of younger children, can often be iu- 
fluenced through messages conveyed by artistic posters. A simple 

•/fcfd.. p. 181 . 
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idea expressed by a poster may have greater impact than the 
verbal admonitions of the teacher in reminding pupils of rules of 
conduct, sportsmanship, personal hygiene, and respect for prop- 
ert)'. Scientific use of color has become an important factor in 
poster consfniction. Poster mahing is popular in modem schools. 

There is a limited use for cartoons on the elementary level; since 
they are abstract interpretations of ideas or points of slew, they 
are belter adapted to more mature individuals. Comic books, 
which have gained extensive popularity as sources of entertain- 
ment for youth, are emerging with some educational contribu- 
tions that heretofore have not been recognized. Their ttse in physi- 
cal education has been restricted to the “hero-worship" Ij-pe which 
aims to influence young children to practice health habits en- 
dorsed by some well-known athletic figure. 

One of the newer display techniques is the fcUboard, or flannel- 
graph, which operates on the principle that these materials svifl 
adhere to like surfaces. Tlie felt or flannel is stretched over a 
wooden, masonite, or heaw surface. Letters, words, numbers, 
and other cutouts made of identical material svill adhere. Models 
of game situations on playing fields are an example of the use of 
this type of device. 

Altliough maps have relatively little use in elementar)’ physical 
education, the identification of a country on a map can serve to 
make the learning of a folk dance more meaningful. Flat pictures 
are substitutes for reality and can faithfully reproduce actual 
sitiutions. Posture pictures can help children to note any de- 
partures from normal posture positions. 

The alert teacher explores all potentialities which these graphic 
materials offer and encourages student participation in preparing 
them for use in particular teacliing situations. 

Verbal Sjxnbols. It would be almost an impossibility to teach 
without the use of words to convey ideas and i^ormation. Despite 
Edbon’s prediction that the motion picture would replace the 
printed word, even the most progressive educator undoubtedly 
agrees that textbooks are here to stay. S)-mbols or ssiards stand 
for experiences. It is the job of the teacher to offer sufficient kinds 
of meaningful experiences so that pupils can associate ideas, words, 
principles, and abstractions with experiences already acquired. 
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Even though physical education connotes activity, it is important 
that rules of the game, descriptions of activities, and names of 
equipment and apparatus be available on the printed page. It is 
apparent that abstract learnings depend on experiences for proper 
interpretation and that concrete experiences require verbal sym- 
bols so that the learner can properly refer to tlie experience when 
it no longer exists. 

Television 

Undoubtedly the most challenging of the educational media 
today is television. Experimentation is being carried on to explore 
the educational potential of this dynamic tool for learning. Tele- 
vision adds the visual to radio and consequently compels full 
attention of the audience. It enables man to bring the sound of 
radio and the action of motion pictures to the audience; more- 
over, events can be broadcast as they lake place. 

AlUiough education in general may utilize teles’ision for pro- 
grams of interest which may enrich the curriculum, one of the 
greatest contributions which TV can make to physical education 
in particular is in the realm of public relations. A program 
emanating from an actual class situation brings the children and 
their performances into the home. Teaching of skills by an expert 
or a nationall)' famous figure is another example of television's 
contribution to physical education. Atldetic contests were among 
the first type of program to he televised, since they offer a great 
source of entertainment and interest to the public. There is tlie 
possibility that a great majority of schools will have transmitting 
stations of their own. However, closed-circuit television, which 
brings buildings and rooms together through coaxial cable, is a 
type of facility which holds great promise, for the program can 
he channeled anpvliere in the system and is wholly the responsi- 
bility of the school. 

Television must achieve certain standards in order to qualify as 
a useful teaching tool. Tire program televised should: ® 

1. Have an educational purpose 

2. Provide the possibility of continuity 

® Harold E. Wigren, “VVhat Is an Educational T\' Program?" Educational 
Screen, December, 1952, pp. 420--122, 435-437. 
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3. Present an educational philosophy consistent with demo- 
cratic values 

4. Be based upon the needs and problems of the viewers 

5. Serve as a means of growth and development for the indi- 
vidual who views it 

6. Ins'olve the viewer as a participant 

7. Be a means of bringing many creative and tiiought-provok- 
ing experiences to indix’fduals 

8. Be presented in an atmosphere of objcctis'ity 

9. Be flexible in its design and approach 

10. Communicate clearly and effectively 

CrcflfifC and Shared Ex;icriencM 

Dramatizations. At the elementary level, ebildrcn may partici- 
pate in creative dramatics in which they act out some experiences 
and dei-clop their outj action and commentar)’. TJiis is usually 
the result of meaningful group planning, emphasizing the henefits 
which accrue rather than stressing the finished product with cos- 
tumes, lighting, and staging. Mother Goose rliymrs, poems, ex- 
periences from reality, folk tales, legends, and the lives of histori- 
cal characters provide material that is easily dramatized by the 
child. The values of creathc dramatics arc described as stimula- 
tion of social de\-elopment, development of creatixe self-expres- 
sion, wholesome emotional development, development of fine 
attitudes and appreciations, and dexelopment of inner security. 
Creative dramatics through simple rhythmic mo\-ements are a 
challenge to elementar)'-sciool children. Olher forms of dramatics 
which have limited application on the elementarv lex el in physical 
education are the pageant, the tableau, and the puppet shoxv. 

Excursions. Advantages of field trips are limited in the area 
of physical education. There are, hoxx-ever, many opportunities 
in health and safet)' teaching for this audio-xisual experience 
xx-hich lakes the students outside the regular classroom. A teacher 
may take a group of children to another room or to another school 
to obserx’e the performance of a group in some physical activih’. 
This experience is x'aluable for obser\-ers and performers alike. 
The performing group may invite the obserx-ers to participate in 
the actixit)’ and thus add to the enjoyment of bolli groups. 
Sharing Exhibits. “An exhibit is an arrangement of realistic 
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inaterials wliicli is designed to infomi the obsen'cr about a subject 
of educational significance.” * The objects and models described 
previously may be used in the display or cxliibit to explain the 
scope and content of a physical education program. The exhibit 
can scr\-e not only as a means of sharing information but also as a 
medium for public relations. Planning and the use of artistic 
techniques of color, design, and simplicity arc essential to the 
preparation of an exhibit. 

GUIDES IN THE USE OF AUDIO-MSUAL MATERIALS 

The following general principles should be clearly understood 
and followed as guides in the use of audio*visiiaI materials: 

1. Audio-visual materials require careful preparation and plan- 
ning for effective utilization. 

2. No one aid is better than another; the value of each depends 
upon the purpose for which it Is being used. 

3. Audio-visual materials are not intended as substitutes for 
formal teaching; they should be regarded as supplementary tech- 
niques. 

4. Students should not remain passive participants but must 
be involved actively with responsibility for what Is taking place. 

5. Materials should be examined for scientific accuracy. 

6. Continuous evaluation of the results acliieved with audio- 
visual materials Is important for future planning. 

SUMMARY 

Education is more satisfactory if a variety of methods, tech- 
niques, and materials is utilized. Learning is complex. Under- 
standings and meaningful concepts are acquired not only tlirough 
reading and WTiting but also through the sensory mechanisms, 
through experiences and associations, through listening, observ- 
ing. collecting, creating, sharing, and constructing. 

Audio-visual materials are extremely valuable in many situa- 
tions. They create interest, proxide profitable experiences, widen 
the scope of learning, and eliminate many problems of time, space, 
and distance. 

' Wittich and Schuller, op. cif., p. S21. 
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The importance of usitig a combination of methods in teaching 
has been emphasized in this diapter. The methods described here 
in general terms should be applied as needed in following the di- 
rections and interpreting the descriptions of the specific activities 
for the different age Ie%els designated in the next four chapters. 
Chapter S indicates tlie characteristics and needs of five- and si-t- 
>’ear-old children and it describes the games, stunts, dances, and 
rh)'thinic actirities which help to meet these needs. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. How do children learn? 

2. are three methods of teaching tliat enrich the learning 
process in physical education? 

3. What are the principles that should guide a teacher in plan- 
ning a demonstraHoo lesson? 

4. MTien is the method of explanation most effectively used? 

5. Wliy and how does tlie use of audio-visual materials facili- 
tate learning? 

6. ^Vl^at are the various types of audio-visual materials most 
suitable for use «ith cliildrea of elementary-school age? 

7. How do audio-visual materials mahe a unique contribution 
to the physical education program? 

8. What are some of the principles which should govern the 
use of audio-^■isual materiak? 

SUGGESTED PROBLEM 

Prepare an annotated bibliography or source list of materiak 
that may be used to enrich the teaching of one of the units de- 
veloped in Chapters 1, 2, or 3. 

ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION- 
PART O.VE 

1. are the broad objectives of the total school program? 

2. Compare the strengths and weaknesses in the procedures 
followed by the successful progrwsive teacher and the successful 
traditional teacher. 
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3. How docs physical education provide for enrichment of 
experience, and how does it contribute to the total school pro- 
gram? 

4. What should the teacher consider before he correlates and/ 
or integrates physical edticalion with a unit of instruction? 

5. Wliy should physical education in tl>c elementary school 
retain its identity as a major area of learning? 

C. IIow arc the depth and scope of educational learnings en- 
hanced tlirough the tisc of stories such as "Josic’s Home Run”? 

7. Discuss in detail the elements of a good lesson plan. 

8. What other factors contribute (o the teaching of a skill or 
activity? 

9. Describe some well-halancod weekly programs of physical 
education for the lower grades and for the upper grades 

10. Discuss the various types of play apparatus, their use, the 
supervision needed for them, and their value In satisfying tlie 
physical needs of clcmentar\--$chool children. 

11. IIow docs a wcll'Org.inized program of physical education 
influence individual pupil behavior and rclationsliips among 
pupils? 
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Part Two 
Developing the Program 




T his chapter considers five- ami sit-ycar-ohl thildtcn—thcir 
prouili and development; their iit'cds, capahihlies, and Inter- 
ests; their !>cha\ior; and how a physical crlncation pro"ram may 
lie planned for them. 

Growth and Development- Specialists in child growth and de- 
velopment agree that children of this age arc passing through a 
pcri(Kl of slo'v hut steady physical prou tli. Tlierc is good motor 
control of the largo*tn«$clc poiips, hut the smaller muscles are 
not yet wclMcvclopod. Most of these children have satisfactorj' 
speech hahits. Tlierc is a tendency toward farsightedness, as the 
eyes are not yet mature, night-liamicdness or left-l»andednc$s may 
have Iwconie apparent. Tlic heart develops rapidly during this 
period of growth. These children arc active and energetic, hut 
they tire rather qtiicUy and sl»ow plainly the signs of fatigue. Tt»c 
most common of these signs ate inaltcntinn, restlessness, general 
lack of interest, and impatience. 

Oiildren at this age arc learning to share, to taVe turns, and to 
consider others. Tliey arc l)cconilng emotionally stable. Tlicy seek 
love and affection, praise and sccvirity. Although they enjoy doing 
things with others they are primarily individualistic. 

Five- and sw-year-olds arc cnihusiastic and eager to learn. Tl>cy 
are curious and observant. Allhottgli their powers of concentration 
have been developed to some degree, their attention span remains 
short. An eve for detail and a strong liking for fantasy are Iwlb 
apparent. These children have a strong urge to dramatize, but at 
the same lime tliev are beginning to evaluate themselves and their 
acliievcments. 

TTie Needs of These Children. Because children in this group 
have tile characteristics previously enumerated, they have cer- 
tain needs that must be satisfied. They must have vigorous and 
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\'aried physical exercise which involves the large-muscle groups. 
They need stiniiilaling aclinties which arouse their curiosity and 
interest. They require frequent rest and relaxation periods. They 
should be given the opportunity to play in groups. Thev need, 
perhaps more than anything els^ the sympatlietic understanding 
of their teachers. 

An Example of Effective Planning. One group of five- and six- 
year-old children became interestcil in cowboys and the "wild 
West.” These children tore rampantly over the playground, shoot- 
ing, lassoing, and shouting. They resembled a herd of cattle on 
stampede. They directed all llieir encrgj’ toward specific objec- 
tives— chasing, capturing, overpowering the enemy, and outshout- 
ing all other children on the playground. These little folks be- 
came overstimulated, ovcractive, and greatly fatigued. Tlieir 
te.icher realized the need for guiding this tremendous energy, 
drive, and vigor into more productive channels. She kmew that the 
power of these acti\e, fieiy individuals should be utilized, but 
harnessed and wisely directed. She believed that their interest 
in cowboys, if constnictU-cly used, might serve as a stimulation 
for new and valuable learnings. 

The teacher asked herself, "MTiat program of actiWty might 
meet the physical, mental, social, and emotional needs of these 
children, challenge their abilities, and still make good use of their 
anrent interest in things Western?” The answer seemed to be the 
dramatization of a rodeo. So. into a rodeo they all galloped. 

Great plans were soon in progress. Tlie children, with tlie help 
of their teacher, deeicletl that the activities of a rodeo included 
roping or lassoing, riding, breaking horses, throwing calves, sing- 
ing around the campfire, playing guitars, and telling stories. Tliey 
realized that they needed to leam more about these activities 
before they could dramatize them in their play. They found and 
read hooks about ranch life. They brought to school cowboy and 
cowgirl costumes, lariats, guitars, phonopaph records of Western 
music, and even a motion picture about the West. The teacher 
worked carefully uith the children, making sure that the resources 
aN’ailable were used to the best advantage and that activities 
planned ensured optimum achie\*ement and satisfaction. 
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Enjojing t})C Aelivilics. Galloping on imaginary- horses and 
swinging lassos in response to suitable musical rhj lhm provided 
vigorous exercise. Cowboy tunes song around a make-believe 
campfire presided relaxation, Tlie cbildrcn made cigar-box and 
cardboard guitars and strummed tliem svith all seriousness. And 
thes’ planned a real culmination— a rodeo program to svbicli they 
invited their parents. Because the unit of instruction svas com- 
posed of mans- short, interesting aclisities, llierc svas no diffiailty 
in motivating or retaining the children’s interest. 

An Evaluation. Tlie children in the rodeo group dcs oloped im- 
pros ed coordination and skill in using their arm and leg muscles. 
They enj'oscd their relaxation periods. Tlicy acquired much in- 
formation relating to cosvliojs, ranch life, and the West in gen- 
eral. They enriclied their reading and spelling socabularies. They 
gained s-aluable e.xpericnce in oral and written expression. And 
they had fun. 

Thus this unit, through the development of well-planned 
rhs-thmic and other physical actisilies, guided the interest and 
utilized the energies of a group of children ss-ho were in danger 
of being overstimulated and perhaps lianned by rough-and-tumble 
play. It opened doors to svider learnings, l>elter understandings, 
and greater appreciation of the Western way of life. Best of all, 
tlicse children shared their fun svith their parents and ssith friends 
in other classes. 

It is possible to plan and enjoy many types of units in which 
cliildrea’s interests and the objectives of physical education for 
this age lex el coincide. Tliereforc, a teacher must be familiar with 
many games, stunts, ihx-thms, and dances that capture the inter- 
est of children at this level of grovxth and development. 

The remainder of this chapter is dexoled to descriptions of and 
suggestions for teaching a s-anety of acti\-ities suitable for the 
physical education program. The acb'xities described by no 
means represent a complete program, but, rather, are txpical ex- 
amples of many varieties of games, stunts, rbytiims, and dances 
in which children of five and six years may participate profitably. 
The Selected References be^nning on page 219 provide many 
excellent sources of additional activities. 
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GAMES 

Games that are adapted to the interests, needs, and abilities of 
this age group are necessarily very simple. Children five and six 
years old should he taiiglit games in \s'liich they learn to catch, 
throw, and bounce halls. Games including such skills contribute to 
the development of muscular coordination, accuracy, and self-con- 
trol. Games like Musical Chairs, Jack-in-the-box, and Bird Catcher 
help to develop habits of listening, following directions, and re- 
sponding quickly and accurately to signals and directions. 

Outdoor — Larpe-group Carnes 

A. Airplanes 

1. Purpose 

a. To respond quickly to the starting signal 

b. To learn to play according to rules 

c. To learn to play fair 

2. Equipment 
None 

8, Description 

The class is divided info scs'eral groups of even size (not 
more than four in a group). Eacli group lines up behind 
a starting line, sritli flic players in each group standing one 
behind the other. The first child in each group spreads his 
arms to represent airplane wings. On a signal, this Erst 
child runs to a base line about 10 j’ards from the starting 
line and returns, imitating an airplane all the way. Wlien a 
second starting signal is given, the next child in each group 
runs, and so on until all have had a turn. The ivinner of 
each heat then competes against all other winners. 

B. Animal Race 

1. Purpose 

a. To learn to folloiv directions 

i>. Te> leam to respond quickly to a signal 

c. To learn to play fair 

2. Equipmer^l 
None 
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3. DcscripUon 

Children stand side by side, toeing a starting line. Another 
line is drawn alwul 10 yards from the starting line. The 
children select an animal they would like to imitate. When 
the starling signal Is given, all the children assume a posi- 
tion typical of the animal chosen. Tliej- ihcn race to llic 
finish line, moving like the chosen animal. The svjnner 
selects the next animal to Iw imitated. 

Catition: Teacher should instruct the children to await the 
signal and to avoid touching anot)»cr animal; she should 
he sure that the finish line Is not too near a wall or fence, 
Iwcausc the hazard of children running into such an object 
is too great. 

C. Brownies and Fairies 

1. Purpose 

fl. To learn to be alert 

b. To learn to play fair 

e. To learn to respond (juicldy to a signal 
d. To learn to run fast 

c. To learn to turn and run on signal 

2. Equipment 
None 

3. Description 

Two parallel lines are drawn alxnit 30 feet apart. The class 
is divided into tsvo groups of even size: one group of fairies, 
one group of bromiies. The fairies stand Whind one line, 
the brassTiics behind the other. The fairies turn their backs 
to Uie brownies, while the brownies creep up behind them 
as quietly as possible. One fairy watches the brownies and, 
as they come near, calls out, “Here come the brownies.” 
^^'hen this signal is pven, the fairies turn and chase the 
brownies back to their own line. All brownies caught by 
fairies tlien become fairies. Next the brownies turn their 
backs while the fairies creep up behind them. This pro- 
cedure goes on, with each group ha^-ing the same number 
of turns, until the time for Uie game is used up. The group 
vvith the greater number of players wins. 
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D. Sunshine and Shadow 

1. Purjwso 

a. To learn to follow directions 

b. To learn to dodge and nm fast 

c. To learn to take a cliance 

d. To learn how to tag 

2. Equipment 
None 

3. Dc^cri/Xion 

One child is the sun and stands in the sunshine. The other 
children stand in shady places within a definite area of the 
playground, \\1icnever u child ventures into the sunshine 
the sun may chase that child. Any child tagged by the sun 
changes places with the sun. 

E. Back Ball 

1. PtirpoTc 

a. To improve skill In throwing and catching 
h. To learn to be alert 

2. Et/tjipmcnt 

Two 8'incli ntbber balls 
8. Description 

Children arc dhided into two groups of even size and ar- 
ranged as in the diagram. Two children stand between 
the groups. Each of these children hohb a ball. 

o O O O X X X X 

O O O O X X X X 

O X 

O O O O X X X X 

O O O O X X X X 

Each of the children in the center tlirows the ball back- 
ward over his head to his group. One point Is scored if 
tlie ball is caught before it touclies the ground. Tlie child 
who catches the ball goes to the center and becomes the 
next tosscr. If the hall is not caught, no score is made, and 
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the tossei takes another tom. Tlie group 
greater number of points wins. 

F. Bus)’ Bee 
1. Purpose 

a. To leam to follow directions 
b To leam to move quicUv 


scoring tbf 


2. Equipment 
None 

3. Description . tiiere is one 

CMdren stand in the phtr-ing area » 

ertm player. The teacher calls out Ae duKbo 

face- nr -bach to hack,- and the ‘1“ all 

Sons indicate, Mhen the teacher ca^ nu . 
change partners. The estra player tnes to get 
The child who is left srithout a partner becomes 
plaver the ne.Tt time. 

G. Roll B'all 

1. Purpose 

a. To roll the ball accurately _ 

b. To Veep the hall from rolling out of the circ 

2. Equipment 

A 6-inch rubber ball 

a. Dcscriprion i,-u sn the center- 

Children loin hands in a cirde with one ehJ 
The thild in the center rolls the ball, attemp ^ 
it go out of the circle. The children in the dr e 

vent this bv pushing the ball bach into the cir e ' Qj^le 

hands. The child who lets the baB go out ot m 
between his feel or on his right then goes into 


and tries to loD the baD out. 

H. Squirrel in the Tree 

1. Purpose 

a. To leam to respond to a signal 

b. To leam to mo\-e quiddy 

2. Equipment 
None 

3. Dcscripiion ^ih 

Children arrange themselves into groups o 
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hands joined. Each group has hi its center a child who is 
knowTi as a squirrel. There is one squirrel who lias no 
tree. When the teacher gives a signal all squirrels change 
trees. The squirrel without a tree tries to get one. The 
child who is left out is the odd squirrel the next lime. 
After every few plays, those who are trees should become 
squirrels, and vice versa. 

Children must remain in their trees until a signal is given 
and change trees when the signal is given. Tlie penalty for 
moving without the signal is to lose the cliance to be a 
squirrel. 

I. Water Sprite 

1. Purpose 

a. To loam to run fast and to dodge 

h. To learn to listen for a signal and to respond quickly 

2. EquipmeiU 
None 

3. Description 

Tlie ci.»s.s is dividerl into two groups of even size. Two 
parallel lines arc drawn alxnit 20 feet apart to represent a 
river. A group stands on either "hank," with players toeing 
the line. The groups face each other, ond one child, knowm 
as the water sprite, stands in the middle of tlie river. The 
sprite beckons quietly to any child, who in turn beckons 
to any child in the other group. These two children attempt 
to change places witli one another without being lagged 
by the wnter sprite. A cliild lagged becomes the sprite. 

Outdoor — S»nfl//-gro«p Games 
A. Rope Jumping 

1. Purpose 

a. To learn to jump rope doing different stunts 

b. To learn to jump according to rules 

2. Equipment 

A jump rope 16 feet long 

3. Description 

Two children turn the rope, while the otliers, in turn, do 
the following: 
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a. Run in and tlirough the rope witliout slopping 
h. Jump fen f/mes v^'ifhottt stopping 

c. Run in and through the rope with a partner 

d. Run in with a partner, jump five limes, then nin out 
c. Make up a stunt and do it. 

B. Tag 

1. Purpose 

a. To learn to run fast 

h. To learn to dodge 

c. To learn to avoid being tagged 

2. Equipment 
Xone 

3. Description 

The child who has been chosen to be “it" runs among the 
other members of tlie group trj'ing to tag someone. ^Vllf>* 
ever is tagged becomes Tl." Boundaries of play should be 
determined before the game is started. 

C. Bounce the Ball 

1 . Purpose 

0 . To learn to bounce a ball accurately 

b. To leam to take turns 

c. To leam to catch a ball 

2. Equipment 

One 6-inch rubber baR for each group of diildren. There 
should be no more than ten children in a group. 

3. Description 

The group of children form a circle, with one child stand- 
ing in the center. The child in the center bounces the ball 
in turn to each member of the group. Each child, as soon 
as he receives the ball, bounces it back to the child in the 
center. Mlien each child has had a turn, a new leader is 
chosen. The game continues until all children have been 
leaders. 

D. Find Me 

1. Purpose 

a. To leam to play fair 

b. To leam to throw a beanbag back over the head 

2. Equipment 

One beanbag for each gnnip of ten children 
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3. Description 

Eacli group of cliiltlrcn selects a leader who stands in front 
of the group, with his ImcIc turned to the other players. 
The leader losses the l>eanl>ag hack over his head, and 
when one member of the group catches it, all memhers of 
the group clasp their luinds iKdiind them and, in unison, 
call out, “Find me." Tlie leader then turns around and 
makes one guess as to which player is holding the bean- 
hag. If he guesses cr>rrcctly. he keeps his place. If he 
guesses incorrccllv. the child who is holding the heanbag 
becomes the leader. 

E. Tlircc-playcr Dodge Ball 

1. Tiirpose 

a. To learn to dodge 

h. To learn to ihrosv a Ireanbag 

c. To learn to catch a hcanb.ig 

2. E(/iiipnient 

A beanhag for each group of three children 

3. Description 

The group of three children stand in a single line, with 
the two end cliiklren facing the one in the center. Tlic 



Figure 5-1. Tlirce-I^yer Dodge Ball 


center child is the dodger, Tlie tw’O children on the ends of 
the line try to strike the center child with the beanbag. 
The one who succeeds ia doing fliis becomes the dodger. 
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F. Toss and Bounce 

1. Purpose 

To leam to throw, bounce, and catch a ball 

2. Equipment 

A 6-inch rubber ball for each group of ten or twelve 
children 

3. Description 

Tlie group of ten or twelve children stand in a circle, all 
players facing the center. A leader, who stands in the center 
of lliC circle, tosses the ball to each plaj'er in the group. 
Each player bounces U»e ball back to the leader. V’lien each 
child in the group lias caught and bounced the ball, a new 
leader is chosen. 

G. Ball Stand 

1. Purpose 

a. To leam the slcilb of throvsing and catching a ball 

b. To leam to respond quickly to a signal 

2. Equipment 

A S-inch rubber ball 

3. Dcscripiiou 

The children stand outside a 6-foot circle which has been 
drawn on the ground. A ball is placed in the circle. The 
leader calls out the name of any child in the group. Tliis 
child goes to the center of the circle to pick up the ball. 
All the other ciiildren run as far away from the circle as 
possible before ibe leader picks up the ball and shouts, 
"Standi’’ W'hen this signal is given, all children mmt stand 
Mherever lliey are. Tlie leader then throws the hall, at- 
tempting to strike any other child. If he succeeds. Uie 
child he strikes becomes tfie next leader. After the call 
"stand” is heard, tfie otlicr children mav dodge, but not 
move their feet. 

Indoor — Large-group Games 
A. Circle Stoop 
1. Purpose 

a. To leam to react qui^ly 

b. To leam self-control 
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2. Equipment 
None 

3. Description 

Cliildren staiul one behind the otlier in single-circle forma- 
tion. At a given signal, the children march, nin, or skip 
around the room. When the teacher gives the next signal, 
everyone stoops. The last child to stoop goes out of the 
game. The child who remains longest in the game is the 
svinner. 

The game may Ire played with music, with the teacher 
starting the music for the first signal and stopping it for 
the second. If the game is played without music a hand- 
clap is suggested as an appropriate signal. 

Fouls: It is a fovil to stoop before the signal is given. The 
pcnalt)' is elimination from tlie game. As cliildren are 
eliminated, they form a new circle and continue in the 
game. The aim is to remain in the original circle, 
n. Musical Chairs 

1. Purpose 

a. To learn to respond quickly to a signal 

b. To learn to rs-ait for a signal 

2. Equipment 
None 

S. Description 

Children march in single-circle formation around the room 
or around a row of chairs. When the music stops, each 
child tries to secure a chair in which to sit. There should 
always be at least one more child than there are chairs. 
Failure to secure a chair eh’minates a child from the game. 
The child who remains longest in the game wins. 

Fouls: It is a foul to sit before the music stops. Penally for 
a foul is elimination from the game. Upon elimination, chil- 
dren become memlwrs of a new group. 

C. Jack-in-the-box 
1. Purpose 

a. To learn to respond quickly to a signal 

b. To learn to wait for a signal 
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2 . Equiiment 

None 

3. nc5cri;)//Dn 

Children stand in an infonnal group. Wlicn the teacher 
says, “Jack-in-the-lioxr exeryonc stoops. Mlieii the teacher 
says, “Jack-oiit-o{.thc-l)oxr cveiyone jumps to a standing 
position. The last child to respond each time is eliminated 
from the game. The child who remain-s longest hi the game 
wins. New groups are formed by tliosc eliminated. 

D. Magic Carpet 

1. Purpose 

a. To deN'clop alertness 

h. To avoid being canght standing on the carpet when 
the music slops 

2. Equipment 
None 

3. Description 

Spaces about 8 feet square are marked off on the floor. 
These spaces are the magic carpets and are so arranged 
around tlie room Uiat as the children march in a circle 
they must walk across them. Whenever the music stops, 
all marcliing ceases at once. Tliose children who are then 
standing on the carpets are eliminated from the game. The 
game continues until all but one child are eliminated. New 
carpets are marked off for use hv those eliminated. 

E. Rainbow 

1. FtiTpose 

a. To improve skill in throwing and catching a beanbag 
or a ball 

b. To learn to respond quickly to a signal 

2. Equipment 

A 6-inch rubber ball or a beanbag 

3. Description 

Children are arranged in several groups of even size. The 
groups are arranged in rows, with the children in each row 
standing in single file, all fating the teadier. The rows are 
arranged side by side. Eacli row is given a color name. 
The teadier calls out a color name and throws the ball 
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or beanbag to tlic first child in lliat row; the child catches 
it and ams around to the rear position in his row. All other 
children in the row move forw-ard a step. The teacher con- 
tinues to call color names, making sure that each row re- 
receives an equal nnmlier of calls. Whenever a child fails 
to catch the ball or be.mbag. he is eliminated from the 
game. The row with the greatest number of plavers left 
when time is called wins the game. Those eliminated retire 
to another part of the room for practice in responding. 

Indoor— SmaU’group Games 
A. Bcanhag in the Circle 

1. Purpose 

a. To learn to take turns 

b. To learn to play fair 

c. To learn accuracy in aiming and throwing 

2. Equipment 
Four heanbags 

8, Description (see Figure 5-2) 

Two concentric circles are drawn on the floor. The outside 
circle is about CO inches in diameter, the inside circle 
about 18 inches. A group of six or eight children line up, 
one behind the other, al>oul 8 feet from the circles. Each 
child in the group, in turn, tosses the heanbags, one at a 
time, into the circles. Beanbags wbicli drop into the outer 
circle score the phayer 1 point, anti those which drop into 
the inner circle score 2 points. 

Caution: Children should be instructed to keep one foot 
on the throwing line and to stay out of tlie way of the 
thrower. 
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B. Schoolroom Bowling 

1. PurjJosc 

0 . To develop accuracy in aiming at a target and rolling 
a ball 

h. To leam to knock dowTi bowling pins at a distance 
of 10 feet 

2. Equipment 

Bowling pins and balls (Indian clubs, blackboard erasere, 
or oblong blocks will ser\’c as substitutes for regular pins; 
6-inch rubber balls, sponge-nibber balls, or tennis balls 
may be used. ) 

3. Description 

The bowling pins are set up in regular formation, at a dis- 
tance of 8 inches from each other. A group of not more 
than eight children stand in single file behind a starting 
line, at a distance of 10 feet from the pins. Each child in 
turn rolls one ball, attempting to knock down tlie pins. 
One point is scored for each pin knocked do\Mi. The child 
scoring highest tNins. Each child serves as his own pin boy. 
Cauilon: Children should be Instructed not to step over 
the starting line, not to throw the ball instead of rolling 
it, and not to interfere ssith another player. 

C. Teacher and Class 

1. Purpose 

a. To improve skill of throwing and catching a ball or 
beanbag 

b. To leam to take turns 

2. Equipment 

A 6-inch rubber ball or beanbag for ea^ group of ten 
children 

3. Descripfion 

Children stand side by side, about 10 feet from the child 
chosen to be “teacher.'’ The ball or beanbag is tossed by 
the “teacher” to the first child in line, who tosses it back 
to the “teacher.” 'This procedure continues down the line. 
\Vhen the end of the line is reached, the first child in line 
becomes “teacher.” Hie child who was “teacher” takes his 
place at the end of the line. The game conliaues until each 
child has been “teacher.* 
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D. Beanbag in tbe Triangle 

1 . PurpoK 

a. To improve skill of tossing a beanbag into a given target 

b. To learn to follow directions 

2. Equipment 
Four bean bags 

3. Description 

The following diagram is drawn on the floor. Six or eight 
children stand, one behind the other, at a distance of 8 
feet from the diagram. Each child throws two beanbags, 
one after another, into the triangle. Players score 3 points 
for each beanbag that is tossed into section 3 (the smallest 
section of the triangle), 2 points for section 2, and 1 point 
for section 1. The child receiving the highest score wins. 



Cfliirion; Children should be instructed not to interfere 
with other children and not to step over tbe line while 
tossing the beanbag. 

RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES 

A program of rhythmic activities for children of elementary- 
school age should include a ^stcmatic progression of the materials 
which contribute to the development of rhythmic response and 
skill in rhythmic movement. The program should establish in 
children the ability to move easily in varied activity patterns 
which involve neuromuscular coordinations suitable to the age 
and abilitj’ of the children. Five- and sLt-year-olds possess tre- 
mendous phj’sical drive. Because of this, llie activities which com- 
prise the rh^hmic program should be vigorous. But because the 
attention span of tliese young children is short, each activ’ity 
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should be of short duration. At tins age there is a great need (o use 
the large-muscle groups; therefore rhythmic-movement patterns 
should be planned to meet this need. 

Children gain an understanding of the importance of rhythm 
as they experiment with wax’s of moving their Iwdies, as they 
obserx’e others move, as they w^lch the movement of animals and 
various animate objects, and as tliey discuss these various rva 3 'S 
of mo\-ing. A careful teacher Iiclps cfiildren to communicate more 
effectively and to enjo)' ad\-e«t«rc through njoxement. Higher 
standards of appreciation become cstahlislied as children’s shills 
dex'elop. Onh’ with Ijasic understanding will real learning in 
rhythmic activity tahe place. As children learn to moxe wth 
easy, flowing rhythm, tensions disappear, and improxement in 
posture often results. Correct lM>dy movements, learned early in 
life, contribute to the enrichment of living and provide basic skills 
for many recreational activities utilized in later years. 

Children In the ptimarx' grades of elementary school enjoy 
experimenting with fundamental moxements, such as xvalking. 
running, skipping, sliding, hopping, and galloping. Tlmy leani 
to combine these movements as they create their own dance pat- 
terns. Children of varied abilities enjoy participating in a xxidcly 
varied selection of activities. Some like best to interpret Uie mood 
of musical selections. Others prefer to create a movement pattern 
and then combine it xntli music. Most )-oung folk enjoy singing 
games. In planning and teaching rhx-thmic activities, it is well to 
remember that: 

1. Children delight in activity. Too much waiting for a lum 
while others are active interferes with attention and creates be- 
havior problems. 

2. The music selected to accompany rhythmic activities should 
be simple and understandable to children. Music should l)e played 
with clear accent, but without overemphasis on the beat. 

3. Periods of vigorous activit)' should be brief and should be 
followed by relaxation periods. 

4. Children enjoy the opportunitv' to express originality and 
individualit)’. 

The rhjihms, singing games, and simple dances included in 
this chapter as suggested materials of instruction for children of 
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the five- and sbc-year-old group have l»ecn selected with the abo\'e 
four principles in mind. Xlusic for these activities will be found 
in the Appendbc. A list of suggested recordings appears at the end 
of Part Two, pages 218 and 219. 

Rhythms 

1. Fundamental Rhythms 

a. Walking 

b. Running 

c. Skipping 

d. Hopping 
c. Galloping 

f. Sway and twist 

g. Swing 

2. Rhythm Combinations 

a. Walk and bow 

b. Walk and hop 

c. Run and jump 

3. Time and Space Concepts 

a. Up and down (level) 

b. Round and round (direction) 

c. Fast and slow 


Figure &-3. U[> and 
Down (abo Seesaw) 



4. Interpretive Rhythms — Animals 

a. Ducks 

b. Camels 

c. Horses 

d. Birds 

c. Elephants 
/. Kangaroos 
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Figure 5-4. Figure S-5. F/pire 5-G. 

Oimels Deplunts Kangaroos 


5. Interpretive Rhythms— Characters 
a. Giants 
h. Dwarfs 

c. Witches 

d. Fairies 


6. Play Rhythms 



Figure 5-iO. Bo\%boats 
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Singing Games and Dances 

TIIE MUFFIN' MAX 

1. Do you know tlie tniifBn man, the muffin man, the 

muffin man, 

Do you know the mtiflin man, who lives in Drury 
Lane? 

2. Yes, 1 know the muffin man. the muffin man, flic muffin 

man, 

Yes, I know the muffin man who lives in Drury Lane. 

3. Two of us know the muffin man, the muffin man, the 

muffin man, 

Two of us know the muffin man who lives in Drury 
Lane. 

Step 

Skipping step 
Position 

Four children are chosen to stand in the comers of the room. 
The other children stand in a single circle, all facing the center. 
The Dance 

1. Tlie children in tlie comers of the room skip out, and each 
one chooses a partner. 

2. Tlie partners join hands and skip hack to the corners. 

3. The partners join hands and skip around each other. 

Din YOU EVER SE£ A LASSIE 
Did you ever see a lassie, a lassie, a lassie 
Did you ei er see a lassie do this %vay and that? 

Do this way and tliat w'ay, do this w’ay and that way. 

Did you ever see a lassie do this way and that? 

Step 

Walking step 
Position 

Single circle with hands joined. One child stands in the center 
of the circle. 
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The Dance 

Tlie children walk around counterclocVAs-ise, singing the first 
two lines o{ the song, while the child in the center does a simple 
stunt in time with the music. 

As thev sing the last two lines of the song, all children imitate 
the child in the center. 

At the end of the song the cliild wlio was in the center chooses 
another cltild to go into the center of the circle. It is desirable 
for bo)’s to choose girls and girls to choose boys. ^Vhen a boy 
goes into the center, the word ‘laddie" should be substituted for 
the word “lassie." 


TWO LITTLE BLACKUmoS 

Two little blackbirds sitting on a hill. 

One named Jack, the other named JilL 
Fly away, Jack, fly away, Jill, 

Come back, Jack, come back, Jill. 

Step 

Running step 
Position 

Double circle, partners facing 
The Donee 

As the children sing the Erst line thev stoop down on the w^ords 
"sitting on a hill." 

In the second line, when Jack's name is mentioned, the boys 
jump up and stoop again. 

When Jill’s name is mentioned, the girls jump up and stoop 
again. 

On the ^TO^ds “fly away. Jack,” the boj'S imitate birds and fly 
away from the circle. 

On the words “fly aw-ay, Jill," the girls By away. 

On tlie words "come back. Jack," the boys fly back to their 
places. 

On the words “come back, JiD,” the girls fly back. 

Repeat tlie whole song, sin^g “tra, la, la,” and all skip. 
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PUI«anNELLO 

1. Look who is here, Punchinello, funny fellow. 

Look who is here, Punchinello, fimny clown. 

2. Wial can you do, Punchinello, funny fellow, 

^\'llat can you do, Punchinello, funny clown? 

3. We’ll do it too, Punchinello, funny fello^v, 

We’ll do it loo, Punchinello, funny clown. 

4. ^Vhom do you choose, Punchinello, funny fellow, 

^Vhom do you choose, Punchinello, funny clown? 

Step 

Walking step 
Position 

Single circle with hands joined, all facing the center. One child 
in the center of the circle is Punchinello. 

The Dance 

1. Children walk around the circle counterclockwise. 

2. They walk around the circle again, while Puncliinello does 
some simple stunt or trick. 

S. Everyone imitates Punchinello. 

4. Punchinello closes his eyes and turns around and around 
while the other children sing the last verse. The child to 
whom Punchinello points at the end of the verse becomes the 
next Punchinello. 

A-HUNTINC yVE WILL GO 
Oh, a-hunting we will go, a-hiinting we svill go. 

We’ll catch a fox and put him in a box and then 
we'll let him go. 

Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la, 

Tra, la, la, la, la, la, 

Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, 

Tra, la, la, la, la, la. 

Step 

Skipping step 
Porifioii 

Long sets of four couples, partners standing side by side, and 
all facing the head of the set 
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The Dance 

Verse. First couple in each set cross hands, ship down the center 
of the set, and return. TJie others clap hands lightly as they 
sing the verse. 

Chorus. All cross hands and ship, following the head couple, 
who turn to the left and ship to the foot of the set. When they 
reach this position the head couple form an arch with their 
arms, and all the others ship under the arch, returning to origi- 
nal places. The second couple is now the head couple, and the 
couple who started out as the head couple now stands at the 
foot of the set. 

Repeat the whole dance until each couple has a turn at being 
the head couple. 


THE MULBEWIY DUSll 

L Here we go round the muIbuiT)' bush, the mulberry 
busli, the mulberr}’ bush. 

Here we go round the mulberry bush so early in tlie 
morning. 

2. This is the way we w'asli our clothes, wash our clothes, 

^vash our clothes, 

Tliis is the vvay we wash our clothes so early Monday 
morning. 

3. Tliis is the way we iron our clothes, etc. 

4. Tliis is the way we scrub the floor, etc. 

5. Tliis is the ivay we mend our clothes, etc. 

6. Tliis is die way we sweep the house, etc. 

7. Thus we play when our vswk is done, etc. 

Steps 

Walking step, slopping step 
Position 

Single circle witli hands joined 
The Vance 

As the children sing the first verse, they is-alk around the circle 
counterclockwise. 
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As each verse is sung, the pantomime suits the action suggested 
b)' the words. 

Tlie first verse is repeated after every other verse. 

As the last verse is sung, the children skip around the circle. 


I WSH 1 HAD A WNDMILL 

1. I wish I had a windmill, a windmill, a windmill, 

I wish I had a windmill, I know what I’d ha\'e it do. 

2. I’d have it draw the water, the water, the water. 

I’d ha\'e it draw the wafer up from the river below. 

3. I’d have it make a duck pond, a duck pond, a duck 

pond. 

I'd have it make a duck pond so ducks and geese could 
swim. 

4. The ducks will make their wings flap, their wings flap, 

their wings flap, 

Tlie ducks will make their wings flap, then they will 
say, "quack, quack." 

5. The geese will stretch their necks out, their necks out, 

their necks out, 

The geese will stretch their nedcs out, then they will 
say, “s-s-s-s." 

Steps 

^Valki^g for verse 1, duck walk for verse 4. arms folded atid 
stretched forward for verse 5 
Position 

Single circle with hands joined for the first verse 
The circle moves counterdoclavise 
The Dance 

1. Walk around circle, singing. 

2. Join hands with partners or in small groups and move arms 
like windmills. 

3. Walk around in small groups to represent duck ponds. 

4. Walk like ducks. 

5. Fold hands and stretch arms for%vard like geese. 
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THE FARME8 IN' THE DELL 

2. The fanner in the dell, 

The fanner in llie dell, 

Heigh-o the denj’-o, 

Tlie fanner in the dell. 

2. Tlie fanner takes a wife, etc. 

3. The wife takes the child, etc. 

4. Tlie child takes the nurse, etc. 

5. The nurse takes the dog, etc. 

6. Tlie dog takes the cat, etc. 

7. The cat lakes the rat, etc. 

8. The rat takes the cheese, etc. 

9. Tliey’re all in the dell, etc. 

10. The farmer goes away, etc. 

11. The wife goes away, etc. 

12. The cliild goes away, etc. 

13. The nurse goes away, etc. 

14. The dog goes away, etc. 

15. The cat goes away, etc. 

16. The rat goes away, etc. 

17. The cheese stands alone, etc. 

Step 

Walking step 
Position 

Single circle, hands joined 
The Dance 

As they sing the first verse, the children walk around the circle. 
Tlie farmer, who stands in tlie center of the circle, chooses an- 
other cliild to be the wife. 

As they sing the second verse, the wife chooses another child 
to be the cliild. 

Tliis continues through all the verses. Tlie children continue to 
walk around tlie circle, and the selection goes on. 

^\Tlen the ninth verse is sung, the children all walk around the 
circle, svith those who are m the center walking in a smaller 
circle of their own. 

Beginning with the tenth verse, as the children walk around 
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the circle, the child in the center who represents the character 
mentioned in the %’erse leaves the center of the circle and re- 
turns to his own place in the large circle. 

As the seventeenth verse is sung, the children stand and clap 
their hands in time to the music, singing, "The cheese stands 
alone,” etc. 

The child who was the cheese becomes the next fanner. 

LOOBY LOO 

Chorus 

Here we go Looby Loo, here we go Looby Light 
Here we go Looby Loo, all on a Saturday night. 

Verse 

1. I put my right hand in, I put my right hand out, 

I give my hand a shake, shake, shake, and turn myself 
about. 

2. I put my left hand in, I put my left hand out, 

I give my hand a shake, shake, shake, and turn myself 
about. 

3. I put my right foot in, I put my right foot out, 

I give my foot a shake, shake, shake, and turn myself 
about. 

4. I put my left foot in, I put my left foot out, 

I give my fool a shake, shake, shake, and turn m)’self, 
about. 

5- I put my whole self in, I pul my whole self out, 

I give myself a shake, shake, shake, and turn m}’self 
about. 

Steps 

Walking step, skipping step 
Posii/on 

Single circle, hands joined 
The Dance 

While singing the chorus, which precedes each verse, the chil- 
dren walk or skip around the circle, moving counterclockwise. 
Vliilc singing the verses, the diildren stand In a circle and act 
out the suggestions of the words. 
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STUNTS AND SELF-TESTING ACTIVITIES 

Children in the fi\e- and suc-year-old group need and are inter- 
ested in physical acti\"itics wliich contribute to the development 
of strong muscles and neuromuscular coordinations. Tlie large 
muscles of children in this age group are more completely de- 
veloped than the smaller, or accessory muscles. In order that the 
program of physical education adequately sen-e these cliildren, 
there should be provision for a varie^' of vigorous activities, which 
bring into use as many different muscle groups as possible. 

Simple stunts and self-testing activities provide exercise wliich 
promotes muscle development. Stunts and self-testing actinties 
also maVc it possible for children to e\-aluate their ow-n learning— 
to recognize success, to see improv'ement, to ackno«'ledge their 
limitations. In this chapter, stunts and self-testing activities are 
classified under four definite Iteadings. Tlie suggestions which 
/ollcnv clarify the classifications and list sample actmUes. No at- 
tempt is made to pTO\'ide detailed materials for a complete pro- 
gram of stvmts and self-testing activities; however, the teacher 
uho wishes to round out the program should experience little diffi- 
culty if Uic activities suggested here are used as a guide. 

]. Development of Arm and Shoulder Muscles 

a. Swinging on rings or high bars. 

b. Hope climbing. 

c. Tlirowing balls and beanbags. 

d. Climbing on climbing apparatus. 

2. Development of Leg and Back Muscles 

a. Jumping. In place, in stride position, forward and back, 
h. Running. 

c. Bicycling. Lv ing on back, witli knees bent up over chests, 
make circles with le^ as though riding a bicvcie. 

3. Development of Abdominal and Lateral TrunkMuscIcs 

a. Logrolling. Lving on back across one end of a rug. with 
arms at sides, knees straight and feet together, roll slowly 
over and over to other end of rug without using hands; 
roll evenly so that body remains on the rug. 
h. Modified forss-ard roll. Standing at one end of rug, wid' 
feet in stride position, hands on the nig Iwtwecn the feet. 
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fingertips toward each other, roll the body fonvard and 
over Ijy touching head to liands. 
c. Leg raising. Lying on back, raise legs altemalel}'. 

4. Development of Balance for Body Control 
a. Climbing ladders or steps. 
h. Hopping. On one fool, on both feet. 
c. Tiptoe walk. 




SUMMARY 

Tins chapter explains the ways in which a pliysical education 
program may be planned to meet the needs of five- and sit-year- 
old children. It suggests materials wliich may be used to advan- 
tage in such a program, but it makes no attempt to outline all the 
setii-ities reqtured ta make tlie pfogranr comphte. The s<Kxess of 
the program mav be evaluated by cliecking tlie actual outcomes 
against the following list of desirable outcomes: 

1. Is the cliild developing a wliolesome attitude toward self? 
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2. Does tliis program include leammgs which envelop the 
wliole chiJd? 

3. Is the program free from monotonous routine? 

4. Does the program proWde for development of both large- 
and small-muscle groups? 

5. Is there e^^dence of a s>-stematic progression of shills in 
all areas? 

If the preceding suggested outcomes have been achieved, then 
children are read)’ for the actiwtles suggested in the next chapter. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITY UNTT 

Develop an acli^ih’ unit based on t})e dramatization of Christ- 
mas lo)*s or a toy shop. Plan rM’thmic selections to be used, 
possible interpretations of movements of the toj’s, and ways in 
\vhich the activities may be supplemented and enriched by other 
subjects, especially language arts, music, and art. 



6. Program for the 
Seven- and Eight-year-olds 




K nowledge of the physical and emotional charactens i 
children of any age group is helpful only when A is us 
intelligently. It must be rememliered that nature periods 
magic in a child's development on the specific date w en 
calendar moves him on to the next age group. Rather, the c 
that groirth and development bring are constantly in process, 
many cases they are so gradual lliat they sometimes are scarce ^ 


noucea. , 

Growth and Development Are Gradual Processes. As 
teacher considers the characteristics of seven- and eight-jear-o 
children, he must reflect on the dominant trails of the 
olds as xvell as the characteristics wliich will appear in the 
year-olds. Unless he does this he will find it difficult to pron e 
school program that is sufficiently flexible for the xnde range o 
needs and abilities vrithin his own p^oup of cliildren. Tlie teac e 
must alwa)'s keep in mind that cliUdren dex'elop according 
in<li\idu3l patterns as well as according to the average and e* 
pected growth patterns for the age group to which they be on,,- 
So'en- and eight-year-old clrildren strongly resemble six-) ear 
old cliildren in certain ways of dei'elopment Tliey continue, ss 
do the six-year-olds, to grow physically at a slow and steady pa^- 
During the years between six and eight, the average yearl) u* 
crease in height is 2 to 3 inches and the gain in weight ^ ^ 
pounds. Legs and arms lengthen, and hands grow larger, 
development of large-muscle coordinations continues, but s^l J*' 
the use of small muscles also becomes established. These children 
hold and use writing and drawing tools more comfortably an 
efficiently. Eye muscles des'elop to a degree which makes 
children readv for acthities im'olving the use of both close an 
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distant vision. Hand-eye coordinations improve at this age in most 
children. Temporary teeth are being replaced by permanent teeth. 
Six-year molars, incisors, and lower bicuspids appear. 

In general, children of the seven- and eight-year-old group are 
active, vivacious, an<l energetic. Tliev sustain energy over a longer 
period than do their j ounger brothers and sisters. Children in this 
age group show a definite interest in others. They begin to par- 
tieipate in cooperative planning and to select tlieir friends from 
members of their own sex. Boys will associate naturally with 
boys, and girls with girls. These children enjoy group organiza- 
tion. They seek thrilling adNcntures and experiences. They strive 
to win— to he first. They are sensitive to the reaction of odiers 
toward them and their accomplishments. They seek adult ap- 
proval and praise. They show improvement in self-control. The 
attention span of se\-en- and cighl-year-old children is longer, and 
their interest more sustained. In these children there is great zeal 
and eagerness to attack new problems, greater curiosity, keener 
power of observation, increased skill in self-evaluation, a more 
fer\’ent interest in people. 

The Needs of These Children. Children seven and eight years 
of age require active play for the continued development of their 
large muscles. Tliey need skillfully guided training for the devel- 
opment of small muscles. Rest and rela.xation periods should be 
recognized as important to daily routine. A change of activity 
often serves as the most desirable 1)^)6 of relaxation for children 
in this age group. Es'en though the ability to sustain interest has 
increased for the majority of sev'en- and eight-year-olds, teachers 
shovdd be ever aware of the need to provide frequent oppottimi- 
tics for rest and relaxation. 

Seven- and eight -year-old children require a school program that 
challenges their mental capacities as well as fulfilling their phys- 
ical and emotional needs. Just to be physicall)' active is not 
enougli. Activity must iiave real purpose and meaning-it must 
make children think as well as move about. 

In physical educatiaa, teacliers of young children have excel- 
lent resources from which to select materials for tlie scliool pro- 
gram. Tliere are almost unlimited numliers of games and self- 
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tesfii}g actiiilies provide opportunity to develop stronger 

muscles, better balance, greater agility, and satisfactorv’ crordi- 
nations. There are games and stunts which can satisfy children s 
interest in competition. There are rhythms and dances which pr^ 
vide opportunit) for \Tgoro«s phj-sical activity and which, at the 
same time, stimulate children’s interest in the aesthetic areas. 
Tliere are physical education actmtics which help children to 
recognize their owm abilities, to set standards, to play coopera- 
tively, to compete fairly, and to Improve slolls. Tlirough physical 
education children may receive much fundamental education 
which is conducis’c to satisfactory total adjustment to their eo- 
vironment. If taught well and witli sonnd guidance techniques, 
many physical education activities result in pleasant and enjoyable 
situations and experiences for children. 

A Third-grade Unit of Instruction. An enjoyable and profitable 
situation developed in a tfurd-gradc classroom. Two boj'S '’ol* 
unteered to demonstrate some Indian dance steps which they had 
learned at the Indian FolUore Club. The teacher did not mabe 
the suggestion that this demonstration take place. It >vas the chil- 
dren’s idea. Tlie boys who had attended the club meeting 
learned tiie Indian dance steps made tom-toms to accompany thci*" 
dancing. These boys shared with the other children in their clatf 
the information and knowledge tliey bad acquired through tliis 
interesting experience at the club. I^eaming the Indian dance 
steps moUv’ated an interest in learning some Indian songs, and 
learning the songs helped to arouse the cliildren’s curiosity about 
other phases of Indian lore. WTiat started out to be a simpl® 
demonstration of Indian dance steps laid a foundation for a chal- 
lenging and worthwhile socta) studies unit in which numerous 
ph)-sical activities were included. 

ivhen the children in this class expressed their desire to study 
Indian lore, the teacher began at once to make careful plans for 
a xmit of instruction. She proposed that the center of interest he 
a trading post. The children were delighted with this suggestion, 
and the unit was introduced widi a discussion of problems relating 
to a trading post. Groups of children were organized to seek urfor- 
mation, to construct properties, and to select activities. These 
seven- and eight-year-old chfldren soon became as enthusiastic 
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as tlie five- and sLv-year-olds in the rodeo unit. Tliey learned 
Indian dances relating to war, han’est, and peace. Tliey acted 
out the smoking of the peace pipe. They competed in feats of 
strength and speed and played games which involved accurac)' 
in throwing. They beat rh^ihms on the tom-toms which the boys 
had made. They participated in Interpretive rhythms, such as 
walking quietly through the forest, stalking animals in the hunt 
for food, and nmning nimbly and quickly, Througb practice they 
developed considerable skill in these activities- 

While participating in the physical activities in this unit, the 
children acquired much knowledge of the customs of American 
Indians, of the relations between Indians and early white settlers 
in this country, and of trading posts which made possible an 
e'tchangc of goods and information between the two groups. The 
trading-post activities, which served as the starting point and 
culmination of this study, summarized Important new learnings 
and valuable associations of ideas. Tliey helped to create favorable 
attitudes toward Indians and developed an appreciation for Indian 
folklore. The terms “pUying Indian” and “playing store” now had 
greater meaning for these children. They really understood what 
they were doing when they play-acted <l.ai1y activities whicli wore 
a part of Indian life. Though physical education activities were 
prominent in this unit, there were also mimerous language, music, 
and art activities which provided for natural and desirable inte- 
gration of learnings. 

Such units of instruction not only provide interesting oppor- 
tunities for integration hut also establish the motivation for prac- 
tice, wliich is necessary for salislactor)' development of a variety 
of skills in games, self-testing activities, stunts, rhythms, and 
dances. Children of this age group need much practice in games 
which contribute to systematic growth in the ability to follow 
directions, to work in prescribed formations, and to play in small 
groups within which children help each other. These children also 
need opportunities to improve their speed in running and their 
skill in jumping and in throwing, catching, batting, and dodging 
a ball. They should have, too. the fun of pla)ing games and par- 
ticipating in otlier activities they learned when they were )-ounger. 

If physical education does not provide fun, it fails in its mission. 
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GAMES 

Tbe games described and listed below Iiilfill the needs jurt 
stated. Together with rbulunic acUs-ities and self-testing actm- 
ties, they comprise a sound program of physical education for 
cHldren in the seven- and eight-year-old group. 

Oafdoor — harg^c-groiip Garnet 
A. Single Dodge Ball 

1. Purpose 

a. To improve sldll in throwing and catching a ball 

b. To leam to dodge 

2. Equipment 

A 6-inch rubber ball 

3. Dcseriplion 

Children form a single circle, facing the center. Three or 
four children stand in the center of the circle. The children 
in the circle Uirou' the ball, trying to strihe the children 
who are in lire center. These chddien dodge to as oid being 
struck, ^\’hen a child is struck, he clianges places with the 
child who struck him. 

Caution: The ball should be thrown to hit below the waist 
B. Stride Ball 
1. Purpose 

To teach cluldreo to be alert and to move quickly 
2- Equipment 

A 6-mch rubber ball 
3. Description 

Players form a single circle, stride position, the feet of 
each player touching the feet of his neighbor. The child 
who is “it” stands in the center of the circle. One of the 
plajers has the ball. The players roll the ball from one to 
the other. “It" tries to seize the ball and roll it out of the 
circle between the feet of one of the plavers. Plasers may 
use their liands to guard the openings but mav not raos’e 
their feeL WTien the ball passes betu-een the feet of a 
player, that player beemnes “it” If tlie ball goes out of 
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the circle between two players, the one on whose right it 
goes out becomes “it.” 



C. Red Light 

1. ViiTpose 

a. To develop self-control 

b. To learn to move quickly 

2. Equipment 
None 

3. Description 

Cliildren stand side b)’ side in a starting line facing "it.” 
“It” stands on a goal line 30 feel away from the starting 
line, with his back turned to the other players. '‘It” counts 
to ten, then shouts, “Red light," and quickly turns around 
to face the other players. Hie otlier players start to run 
toward tlie goal h'ne, but must stand still when “it” turns 
around. If “it” sees any pla)^- move, that player must go 
back to the starting line and begin again. Tlie game con- 
tinues until one player reaches the goal line. This player 
then becomes “it.” 
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D. Sk)- Ball 

1. Purpose , ,, 

a. To increase skill in tbrow^g a ball 

b. To increase skill in catching a ball 

2. EfjJn’p'nent 

A 6-ineli rubber ball 

even size seeUer osev .he pla^g space. No 
player may stand in Ihe neutral area. 


A plaver from one team tluo\\-s the ball over 

i^avAteamscoreslpoini for each ball 

who catches or picks up the ball l^on s it ^^ck to 
nents, A team loses a point it a player throws th 
the neutral area. 

E* Bases on Balls 

1. Purpose 

tj. To learn to kick a ball 
b. To inaease speed in running 

"■ Ml o, a rubber ball, a barebaU dianrond 

with base lines of 25 feet 


3. Descriplion . -rije 

The group is divided into two teams of even size. 
plavers on each team line up side by side, one tea 
either side of home plate. Tlie players on each ^ 

numliered in order. Number 1 player on one 
called the kicking team, stands behind home plate. i 
her 1 player on the other team, now caUed the fielding tea ^ 
takes his place anv-where in the field. The kicker p a^ 
the ball on home ^te, takes one step, and kicl« t le 
If the liall is fair, landing between first and third • 
the kicker runs to first base and continues around the o 
bases until the fielder recovers the ball, runs to home p ’ 
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and places the ball there. TIic lacker receives 1 point for 
each base he touches before the fielder places the ball on 
home plate. The kicker may have two trials to kick a fair 
ball. 

Players on the kicking team kick in order and players on 
the fielding team field in order until five players ha\’e had 
timis at kicking; then teams change positions. This play 
continues until all players have had turns at kicking and 
fielding. Tlie team with the higher score wins. A kicker 
who kicks two foul balls is out. 

F. Bat Ball 

1. Purpose 

a. To improve skill in running 

b. To improve skill in dodging 

c. To learn to hit a moving target 
(I To Icam to bat a ball 

e. To improve skill in catching 

2. Equtpnient 

A volleyball or 10-Inch rubber ball, a field about 40 by 
60 feet, a base 

3. Description 

The class is divided into two teams of even size. One team 
assigns its players to positions in the field, and the other 
team lines up behind the scrv'ice line. The players are 
numhered in order. 
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He may bat with a closed or open hand. He also may toss 
the baU and bat it with both fends, either open or closed. 
He must bat tlie ball across the first 20-foot line. He is 
entitled to two tries, but if he fails on the second, he is out. 
A run is scored each time a batter makes a good serve and 
succeeds in running around the base to home plate wthout 
being tagged by the ball. A fetter is out if his ser%’e is 
caught. Fielders may leave the pla)'!ng area to retrieve a 
ball, but must return to the boundai}’ line before throw- 
ing it. One point is scored for each run. Only the batting 
team scores. \\’hen tlrree outs are made the teams exchange 
positions. 

Otifs: An out is made when (a) the hall on the fly is 
caught by a fielder; (I>) llie batter fails to senu tlie ball 
into the field; (a) the ball is tlirown to the base ahead of 
the runner; (d) the fetter fails to run around the base 
and home without being tagged; (e) the runner steps over 
the boundarj" line; (f) the runner is tagged by a ball 
ihrmMi b)' a fielder. 

Fouls; A foul is made when (a) a member of the fielding 
team takes more tfen one step wlule holding the ball; 
(h) a fielder bounces the fell and catches it himself; (c) 
a fielder holds the ball more than five seconds; (d) a fielder 
tags the runner uitb the ball before the runner crosses the 
first line. 

C. Catch Ball 

1. Purpose 

a. To improve sldll in catching 

b. To improve skill in throwing 

2. Equipment 

A vollejball, a space 20 bj" 20 feel divided into three equal 
parts 

3. Dcscr/pfion 

The class is divided into two teams of even size. The teams 
are arranged so that one covers each of the two outside 
playing spaces, leaving a neutral space in the center. Hie 
teacher calls, "Play," and throws the ball to a member of 
cither team, who throws it over the neutral space into 
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tlie opposing teams space. Tl>e pla)-er who catches or 
letrievcs t\ie bah throws it o\'er the nentral area to the 
other team. One point is scoretl by the tlirowing team 
when the ball hits the gioxmd in the opposing team's space 
before it is caught. One point is scored by the receiving 
team when the thrower thiow's tlic ball ov\t of bounds before 
it has been touched by a member of tlic receiving team. 
One point is scored by the opposing teanr when any player 
catches the ball and drops it. Es'ery two minutes the teams 
should rearrange their plarcrs so tliat the back-line players 
come into the front line, and vice versa. The game is pl.ryed 
for a period of time agreed upon by all players before the 
start of the play. 

II. Circle Soccer 

1. Purjiosc 

a. To improve skill in kicking 

b. To tlevelop accuracy in aiming 

c. . To learn to stop kicks made by opponents 

2. Equipment 

A soccer ball; two circles drawm one inside the other, outer 
one 23 feet in diameter, inner one 20 feet 

3. Description (see Figure 6-3) 

Tlio class is divided into two te.Tms of even size. The teams 
line up between the two circles, one team on either side of 
the diameter line. The teacher puls the ball in play by 
rolling it into the circle along the diameter line. The players 



on one team try to kick the ball past their opponents. Tlie 
opponents attempt to keep the ball from p.issing them by 
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blocking it u-itlj their bodies, not with tlieir liands. One 
point is scored ^ henewr the ball is lacked across the oppo- 
nents* outer-circle line below ihe shoulders of the shortest 
plajer on the team. The team scoring the most points 
at the end of play wins Ihe game. 

I. Circle Chase 

1. Turpose 

a. To learn to be alert 

b. To improve skill in nmning 

2. Equipment 
None 

3. Description 

All players hut one stand side by side around a 25-foot 
circle. One player stands in the center of the circle. Players 
count off around the circle by fours, and each player keeps 
his number through the entire game. The player in the 
center of the circle calls out a number from one to four, 
and all players with that number run around the outside of 
the circle to tlie right, each one lr)ing to lag the nmner 
just ahead of him. If a player is tagged, he steps out of 
the circle, and the others continue to tlieir own places. The 
play continues until there is one of each number left in 
the game. Tliese players are the winners. 

J. Fonow-lhe-Icader 

1. Piir^josc 

0 . To learn to Ire alert 

h. To leam to make quick changes of direction, position, 
gait, speed, etc. 

2. Equipment 
None 

3. Description 

Tlie class is divided into groups of ciglit to ten. Each group 
lines up l«hind a leader. The Ixiundarjcs of the playing 
space should be agreed upon before the game starts. All 
pbyors must remain within the boundaries. Each leader 
starts to travel through the playing space by walking, run- 
ning. or moving in any way be chooses. Tlie players in each 
line imitate their leader. They’ must change llieir way of 
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moving immediately when he does. Any player who fails 
to do tijis leaves tlie game. After three children Iia\ c been 
eliminated, the leader selects a new leader from the chil- 
dren still in the game, and the children who had been 
eliminated return to the ^une. 

K. Uncle Sam 

1. Purpose 

a. To learn to be alert 

b. To learn to recognize colors quickly 

c. To learn to follow directions 

2. Equipment 
None 

3. Description 

Children line up in a row, facing a child who is “it." “It’ 
stands in front of a line 20 feet away, facing the group. In 
unison, the children chant: 

Uncle Sam. Uncle Sam, 

May we cross 
Your river dam? 

"It” replies: 

Yes, you may. 

Yes, you may. 

If you have 
The color I say. 

He names a color, and the children scan their clothing 
quickly. If the color named appears anywhere in their ap- 
parel, they may walk across the line. If they do not ha\-e 
the color called, they must nio across, trying to avoid 
being caught. The child caught llien becomes “it.” 

U. Croup Tag 

1. Purpose 

a. To der’clop speed in running 

b. To develop skill in dodging 

2. Equipment 
None 

3. Description 

The class is divided into groups of not more than five 
phayers. Two pla) ers do not join groups; one of these is the 
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ninner, the other tlie chaser. Wljcn the game starts, the 
players in each group stand one behind the other in lines. 
Tlie runner avoids being tagged by attaching himself to 
the end of any of the lines. Wien a player joins a group, 
the first pla\ er in the group must become the runner. If 
(he cliaser tags the runner before the runner attaches him- 
self to a group, he becomes the chaser, and the chaser 
becomes the runner. 

Outdoor — Smali-groiip Games 
A. Numbers Change 

1. Purpose 

To develop quich response to a signal 

2. Equipment 
None 

3. Description 

Tlie class is divided into groups of not more tlian hs’clve 
players. Each group forms a single circle, with all players 
facing center. The players in each circle are numbered in 
order. One pla\ er goes into the center of each circle and 
becomes the leader. Each leader calls two numbers. The 
players >vhose numbers were called ercliange places. While 
they are doing this the leader tries to lake one of their 
places. The player whose place is taken becomes the next 
leader. For s"aTiation, the plajers' names may be used in- 
stead of numbers. 

B. Circle Hopscotch 

1. Purpose 

a. To improN'e slall in tlirowing at a target 

b. To leam to hop without touching the lines of a diagram 

c. To leam to follow tlie rules of the ^me 

2. Equipment 

A small stone or a puck 

3. Description (see Figure 6—1) 

The diagram is drawn on tlie ground. Each player in turn: 

a. Tosses the stone into space 1, hops into the space on 
one foot, and lacks the stone out. 

b. Tosses the stone into space 2, hops into the space and 
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kicks the stone out, hops back 
into space 1, tlien out. 

c. Tosses the stone into space 3, 
hops in on one foot and kicks the 
stone out, jumps to stride posi- 
tion in spaces 1 and 2, then out. 

d. Tosses stone into space 4. Iiops 
in and kicks stone out, jumps to 
stride position in spaces 2 and 3, 
hops on one foot into space 1. 
then out. 

c. Tosses stone into space 5, jumps to stride position in 
spaces 1 and 2, then in 3 and 4, hops on one foot into 
space 5, kicks the stone out, and returns. 

/. Tosses Slone into space 6, jumps to stride position in 
spaces 1 and 2, then in 3 and 4, hops on one foot into 
space 5, then into space 6. kicks llie stone out, and 
returns. 

g. Jumps to stride position in spaces 1 and 2, tlien in 3 
and 4, then 5 and 6, tiums about, and returns. 

Fouls; It is a foul to (o) step on a line; (b) let the stone 
rest on a L'ne; (c) touch the ground with any part of the 
body other than the fool on whicl) the player is hopping. 

C. Ladder Ball 

1. Purpose 

To learn to roll a ball accurately and mo\'e quickly 

2. Equipment 

A 6-indli rubber ball 

3. Description (see Figure 6-5) 

The diagram is dra^vn on the groimd; the starting line is 
3 feet from the diagram. Each player in turn does the fol- 
lowing; 



Figure 6-4. Circle 
Hopscotch 


Ladder Ball 
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a. Rolls the ball into space 1 

b. Runs into space I and retrieves the ball before it rolls 
out 

c. Returns to starting position 

d. Repeats this in each space 

Scoring: Each player scores one point every time he suc- 
cessfully retrieves the ball from a space. 

D. Ladder Hopscotch 

1. Purpose 

0 . To improve skill in throwing a puck accurately 

b. To learn to hop on one foot without stepping on a line 

2. Equipment 

A small stone, a small piece of wood, or a rubber heel to 
use as a puck 

3. Description (see Figure 6-5) 

The starting line is 3 feel from the diagram. Each player 
in turn throws the puck into space 1, hops after it on one 
foot, picks it up, and hops back to the starting line. The 
same procedure is followed in each of the spaces. The 
player who successfully completes the routine in all five 
spaces wins. A player who commits a foul, must start over. 
Fouls; It is a foul to (a) step on a line; (6) step on the 
ground \vith the free foot. 

E. Hopscotch 

1. Purpose 

a. To learn to take turns 

b. To learn to follow rules 

c. To develop skill of tossing a stone into a given space 

d. To develop skill in hopping \vithout stepping on lines 

2. Equipment 

A small stone or a flat piece of wood 

3. Description (see Figure 6-6) 

The diagram is drawn or painted on the floor. Each player, 
in turn, takes the stone and follows the routine listed here: 

a. Tlirow the stone Into space 1, Imp into space 3, pick up 
the stone, sod hop back to the starting line. 

b. Tlirow the stone into space 2, then 3, etc., through the 
whole diagram. 
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c. In spaces 2 and 3, 5 and 6, and 8 and 9, the player jumps 
astride. 

d. In space 10, the player turns and hops hack through 
the diagram just as he did in going the other way. 

Fouls: It is a foul to (a) step on a line; (h) touch both 
feet in a one-foot area. 

Penalttf: (a) Retires that player; (h) on the ne.xt turn, the 
penalized player rcstimes play at the numbered area. 


Figure C-0. 
Hopscotch 



F. Pavement Dali 

1. Purpose 

a. To loam to roll a ball accurately into a definite area 

b. To learn to time the rolling of a ball in order to retrieve 
It from a definite area 

2. Equipment 

A 4-inch rubber ball 

3. Description (see Figure 6--7) 

The diagram is drawm on the ground. Each chitcl in turn: 



Figure 6—7. Pavement Bali 


a. Rolls the ball from the starting line into space 1, catches 
it before it leaves the space, and bounces it once in each 
space. 

b. Rolls the ball into space 2, bounces it two times in 
spaces 2, 3. 4, 5, 6. 
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c. Continues rolling and IxMincmg tlic ball in cacli space 
through 6. 

(1. When the hall is rolled into space 6, l!>e player bounces 
it six times to finish the game, then runs to the space 
labeled "poison" and Ixiunccs the ball once, saying, 
"One game." 

Foub; It is a foul to (a) roll the hall into the wrong space; 
(b) fail to catcli the Ijall before it rolls out of the space. 
Penally: Flayer starts over on the next turn. 

Indoor— Lar^c-grotip Camea 
A. I Say Stoop 

1. Purpose 

a. To learn to follow directions 

b. To learn to respond qulchly 

2. Equipmenl 
None 

3. Description 

Children stand in a large group. At the direction “I say 
stoop,” all children stoop. At (he direction “i say stand,” 
all children stand. 

Fouls: It is a foul to (a) fail to stoop when the direction 
"I say stoop” is given; (b) fail to stand when the direction 
"I say stand” is given-, (c) move when either direction is 
given without the words “I say” preceding it; (d) move 
before a direction is given. 

Penalty; Elimination from the game. The player who re- 
mains longest in the game wins. 

B. Changing Seats 

A game especially suited for use in a classroom where the 
ftimiture is permanently fixed. 

1. Purpose 

a. To leam to follow directions quickly 

b. To leam “righf and “left" 

2. Equipment 
None 

3. Description 

Children sit on their chairs. The leader gives the directions 
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“change to the right,” “change to the left,” "change for- 
ward,” “cliange backward.” Cliildren follow the directions 
as quickly and as accurately as possible. 

C. Days of the Week 

1. Purpose 

a. To learn to wail for a signal and then follow it 

h. To learn to follow directions 

c. To improve skills in throwing and catching 

2. Equipment 

A 6-inch rubber hall or a beanbag 

3. Description 

Children sit or stand in rows, with no more than eight in a 
row. All face forward. Elach row is given the name of a day 
of the week. The leader calls out the name of a day of the 
week and immediately throws the hall to the first cliild in 
the row \vith that name. The child catches the ball, throws 
it hack to the leader, and runs around his row to the right; 
he then takes his position as the last one in the row. The 
other players in the ro^v move fonvnrd one place. The 
leader continues to call the names of the various days of the 
week tmtil all children Im'c had at least one turn. 

D. Hot Ball 

1. Purpose 

a. To loam to listen for a signal 

b. To learn to respomi quickly 

2. Equipment 

A 6-inch rubber ball 

3. Description 

Children sit or stand in a single circle, all facing the center. 
The ball is passed from one child to another, either in order 
around the circle or from one to another in any order. This 
ball passing continues until the leader signals, "Slop.” 
^\^lcn this signal occurs, the child who is holding the ball 
receives a point. The child witli the fewest points wins the 
game. 

C. Belay Races 
1. Purpose 

a. To develop team spirit 
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b. To learn to wait for a signal 

c. To learn to respond quickly 

2. Equipment 

None 

3. Description 

The group is di^ded into teams of no more than six or 
eight children. llTien the starting signal is beard, the first 
clhld in each team runs to a location equally distant for all 
teams, returns to place, and tags the next child, who then 
becomes tlie rrmner. Base should be placed away from 
sralls or ftimitiire for safel)'. 

The first team to have all members correctly complete the 
acti\-ity and return to the agreed finish position wins. 
Simple relay-race formation: Objects to nm around. 
Starting Line 

0 XXXXXX T 

0 XXX X X X E 

0 XXXXXX A 

0 XXXXXX M 

0 XXXXXX S 

Each runner, in turn, runs around an object, such as a 
chair, a block of >vood, or a person, returns to his place, 
tags the next runner, and then goes to the end of the line. 
Shuttle relay; 

10 8642 13379 

XXXXX XX XXX 

X X X XX XXX X X 

XXXXX XXXXX 

The Erst runner in each team (number 1) starts the race. 
He runs to the line opposite his position and tags nmner 
number 2, who in him tags number 3, and so on until all 
runners have had a turn. When tlie ra« is finished, all 
mnners will be behind the line directly opposite the one 
behind which they stood s\hen the game started. 

Niany N-ariations of the relav race may be taught. Faces 
which involve llie passing of beanbags or l>a]Is and lliose 
which provide opportunity for practice in throwing and 
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catching are esjiccially valuable to cliilclren in tin’s age 
group. 

F. ^Vcall 1 cr Cock 

1. Pf/r;josc 

a. To learn direction 

b. To learn to follow instructions quickly and accurately 

2. Equipment 
None 

3. Description 

Before they play this game, children should be taught the 
relative locations and directions of north, soutii, east, and 
west To play the game, children stand in an infonnal 
group. Tlie leader calls out, "North,” “South,” “East,” or 
“West.” The children respond to the directions of the leader 
by facing north when that direction is given, south when 
that direction is given, etc. Tlie le.aclcr sometimes surprises 
the children hv calling out. “Whirlwind I” Then the children 
twirl around three limes. TIic children who fail to follow 
directions are eliminated from the game. 

Each chfhl who fails to folJoiv directions receives a point, 
and the child who receives the feivcst points wins. 

indoor— •Small-group Crimes 
A. Eraser in Uie Bing 

1. Pi<r/)o.se 

a. To learn to throw a licanbag accurately at a target 

b. To learn to take turns 

c. To leam to play fair 

d. To learn simple scorekeeping 

2. Equipment 

Three beanbags and a blackboanl eraser 

3. Description 

Ciiildren stand about 8 feel from tlie circle, in the center 
of which is an eraser. Hie children take turns throwing a 
beanbag underhand to knock tlie eraser out of the circle. 
Eacli child has three turns if he needs them. One point 
is scored eacli time tlie eraser goes out of the circle. The 
penalty for a foul is loss of turn. 
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Fouls: It is a foul to (a) step over the starting line; (b) 
interfere with another player. 

B. Knochout 

1. Purpose 

a. To learn to tahe turns 

b. To learn to strike an object with a bouncing ball 

2. Equipment 

A blackboard eraser, a 6-incb rubber ball 

3. Description 

A 3-foot square is drawn on the floor. The eraser is in the 
center of the square. One child stands on each side of the 
square. One child bounces llie ball on the eraser, attempt- 
ing to knock it out of the square. The eraser, if it has not 
been knocked out of the square, is left ss'hore it is, and each 
child, in turn, bounces the ball on the eraser until one is 
successful in knocking it out. The child who does this wins. 
C. One, Two, Three, Alairy 

1. Purpose 

a. To improN e skill in bouncing and catching a ball 

b. To learn to take turns 

2. Equipment 

Several &-inch rubber balls 


3. De«rripffon 

The class is disided into small groups, and each group is 
given a ball. Tlie children in each group take turns bounc- 
ing the ball in time to tire rhj'thm of the verses. Each child 
bounces the ball three times, the third bounce being a 
hard one to allo>v \-ariou5 stunts to be done. The verse is 
recited as follows; 


One, two, three, alaii)’. 

Four, Eve, six, alaiij’. 

Seven, eight, nine, alair^’, 

Ten, alairy, postman. 

Figure 1. Each time the word “alam” is spoken, the child 
who is bouncing the ball swings his left or right leg over 
the ball. As the w ord “postman" is spoken the child catches 
and holds the ball. 
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Figure 2. Same as Figure 1, but the other leg is swung 
over the ball. 

Figure 3. WJien tlie word “alairy” is spoken, the ball is 
passed through a circle made by tlie child’s arms and 
liands. 

Figure 4. Same as Figure 1, but the player turns com- 
plete!)’ around before catching the ball at the end of the 
rh)Tne. 

Figure S. Same as Figure 4, but the player turns in the 
opposite direction. 

Fowls: It is a foul to (a) fail to hold the ball; (b) fail to 
complete any of the routines. 

VcnalUj: Loss of turn. On the next turn, the player starts 
with the stunt missed. 

D. Fair and Foul 

1. Tiirpose 

a. To learn to take turns 

b. To improve skill in rolling a Iwll behveen two lines 

2. Equipment 

A 6-inch rubber ball 

3. Description 

Two lines are drawn on tlie floor, 3 feet apart. Each player, 
in turn, stands 15 feet away and bowls the ball between 
the lines. A point is scored each time the hall passes be- 
tween the lines w'ithout touching either line. If the ball 
touches a boiindan'Jineorrollsoul from behvecn the lines, 
the player who rolled tl»e ball loses the ball to the next 
player. 

E. Beanbag in tlie Circle 

1. Purpose 

a. To learn to keep score 

b. To improve skill in tossing a beanbag 
at a target 

2. Equipment 
Tliree beanbags 

3. Description 

Two concentric circles, of 2 feet and 3 
feet in di.imcter, are drarni on the floor. The players 
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s,andonel,cl,indthcolhe,.ata».10f=e|fromtte 

Each pbyc, in tnn., _|osses ,l.rcc t-" ' f ™ X each 
other, into the circle. Tltere .s a score oi 10 
beanbag that lands in the inner circle and of 5 poi 
each one that lands in the outer circle. 

F. Schoolroom Bowling 

1. Furvose ..... 

a. To improve shill of rolling a ball at a targe 

b. To learn to Veep score 

c. To learn to taVe turns 

2. Eonipincnf . „.pli jf 

Bowling pins and balls. Blaclcboard erasers s 

regular pins are not avaiUWe; 6-inch rahher balls are 
satisfactory. 

Erasers are set up in three totes, as in the 
plavcr, in turn, stands about 15 feet from P , 
rolls two balls, one after the other, in an altemp , ^ 
down the pins. One point is scored for each pm 

nine 

It saves time if each clhUl takes his place in t le pios 
line after his turn at bowling. 

0 0 0 
0 0 


RHYTHMS AND DANCE 

Most seven- and eight-year-old children have aie 

factory body coordination. Tlietr general body 
fairly easy, purposeful, and rhythmic. As five- and sLv 
they enjoyed freedom of expression to musical j^ning. 

Fundamental patterns of movement, such as walking. 
jumping, twisting, and turning, represented natura exp 
for these children. Tliis expression fulfilled the need 
and body expression. These natural patterns of locomo i 
axial movement, which these chfldren delighted in back- 

basis for many dance steps and patterns. Tliey form t e 
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ground for the simple dances which seven- and eight-year-old 
children enjO)' learning. Children who ha\'e opportunities for 
this type of body exj^ression become poised and graceful. They ex- 
perience satisfaction and enjoyment in rJnthmlc activities. SucIi 
a program stimulates physical growth and contributes to the de- 
>e!opment of standards of bcliar’ior which can be applied in social 
situations. 

Teaching Hhyllims. Teaching fundamental rhythms to seven- 
and eight-year-olds follo^\•s in general the plan carried on with 
the five- and six-year-olds. Tlie first consideration is, naturally, 
the needs of the group. The methods to be used and the type of 
accompaniment to be selected are also important. 

Before children can be expected to express mood, emotion, or 
feeling through the medhiin of body movement in response to 
rhythm, they must hear and feel the pulse of tite music. In order 
to translate what they hear and feel, children must be able to dis- 
tinguish the underlying beat and recognize musical phrases. Be- 
cause some cliildren do not always hear what the music says, the 
teacher must plan activities which provide opportunities for de- 
veloping this skill. 

The se\'en- and eight-year-olds usually recognize the musical 
patterns for fundamental rfnihms. Howe\’er. this does not mean 
that these children will not profit by extended experiences. Varia- 
tions in interpretations stimuble Interest. For e.xample, changing 
the foot pattern or arm pattern varies walking and makes the ac- 
tivity more fun. Tlie normal fool pattern is indicated with the 
walk rhythm asRLRL, RLRL. with one step for each of 
the underlying beats. Anotlier xvalk inigbl be a very fast walk, 
shown asRLRLRLRL, RLRLRLRL. Still another w’alk 
might be very slow, slio\vn as R L R L, with one step on e\'erj' 
second underlying beat. In addition to walking at different 
tempos, other walking variations add to the children’s pleasure. 
Rblking on the toes, walking with the body bundled down, 
walking with a hea\y step or with a ver)- light step, changing the 
direction of the walk as the phrases in the music change, and com- 
bining movements xvilb holds or stops— all such variations add to 
the excitement and fun that experimenting with movements 
provides. 
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The ann ino%‘emcnts for w'alking Avtlims are a normal R L R L 
suing of the arms in opposition lo tlic foot movement, as indicated 
under the walk music ( see Jiage 280). T!>e arm, as well as the foot 
movements, may be varied. Both arms may be held above the 
head as the individual walks forward on the first phrase of the 
music, both arms lowered on the second phrase, raised again on 
the third, and lowered on the fourth. Tilts pattern might be indi- 
cated as: 

Feet RLRL, RLRL RLRL, RLRL 

Arms Up R and L Down R and L 

As children experiment with motions, many different reactions 
result. Observation and discussion along with their experiences 
help them discover acceptable ways of communicating their 
thoughts. The individual who discovers different possibilities in 
movement has learned how to use another x aluahle tool of expres- 
sion and communication. Tlie material included in this chapter 
represents the kinds of rhythmic activities and dance patterns 
these children should experience. 

When the children have learned to listen for and to recognize 
the underlj’lng beat and the parts of the musical selection, tliey 
should then listen for the phrases within the parts. Hand raising 
at the beginning of a phrase, moviog the arms in large circles in 
front of the body throughout the phrase, or some other simple tj'pe 
of participation helps the teacher discover the ability of each cliild 
to hear intelligently. This preliminar)’ method of listening and 
recognizing rhyihmic patterns acquaints children until the lan- 
guage of music and makes Iocomoti\’e movement much easier. 

Informality usually provides a better learning situation when 
children experiment u-illi fundamental rhytlims. Howes-er, large 
groups of cliildren make it necessary' to teach and practice certain 
procedures of safely and courtesy. Xecessary for a good teaching- 
learning climate are such habits as listening without talking, mov- 
ing quietly, using the edge of the room as one-way traffic, and not 
toucliing another cliild when passing. Specific suggestions for 
teacliing follow: 

1. To manage a large group in a small area, divide the group 
and allow one section to hum with the music and tap out the 
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underlying beat on the floor or desk with the liancls as the other 
group practices moving about the room. Cliildrcn enjoy such an 
acti\’ity and willingly help devise ways to make it possible for all 
to participate. 

2. \\'hi!e children rest, discuss with them the svays different 
children move, what they like about the movement, and what they 
think contributed to good mov’ement The chiklren thus begin to 
learn careful observation Desirable attitudes develop through 
such friendly discussions, and appreciations increase. 

3. As the children move aI>out the room, place those who have 
difliculty with such a step as the skip in the center with a good 
skipper on either side. 

The elements of time developed by fundamental rhythm pat- 
terns form the background for more complex time concepts which 
will confront children as seven* and eight-year-olds. Patterns such 
as long step-short step and fast w-alk-slow walk follow the basic 
elementary skills. In addition to concepts of time, these children 
must also develop concepts of space. They must develop the 
ability to move their bodies in directions-up and do\vn, round 
and round, fonvard and back. 

Gaining skill in responding to fundamental musical patterns 
encourages children to create and interpret patterns of their own. 
They enjoy being fairies, giants, soldiers, and animals. Singing 
games and simple dances arc introduced into this background 
with little difficulty. Experimenting with sound along with move- 
ment makes dancing more interesting to bo)'s and girls. When chil- 
dren develop their own accompaniment by using a drum or tom- 
tom, wooden blocks, or other instniments, either alone or in 
combination, they have a greater interest in the activity. Piano 
accompaniment or phonograph records that give a deflnite tinder- 
lying heat ensure greater success and enjoj-Tnent in rhytlimic 
experiences. 

Tlie following pages give teaching points and directions for 
developing rhythmic response and describe singing games and 
simple dances that may he taught to seven- and eight-year-old 
children. 

Music for all these activities is gix’en in the Appendix. Record- 
ings are listed at the end of Part Two, pages 218 and 219. 
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Wnjthms 

1. Fundamental Rhythm — Walking 

a. Walk tall. 

b. Place, do not “stamp” heel down with each new step. 

c. Walk smoothly. 

tf. \Vatch where you are going— head up. 
e. Let arms s^\^ng easily in opposition to the feet. 

/, Cany weight forward over the outer liordcrs of the feet. 

g. Push off wth all five toes. 

h. Point toes slraigljt ahead. 

I. Listen to the accompaniment and try to keep with it. 

2. Rhjihm Comhinations 

a. Up and doum 

b. Round and round 

c. \\’alk, walk, hop. hop, stop 

d. Run, hopi stop 

e. Long steps-sbort steps 
/. Swinging 

g. Sustained movement 

h. Running in phrases 

Singing Games and Dances 

THE TimEAD FOLLOWS THE N-EEPLE 
The thread follows the needle, 

Hie thread follows the needle, 

In and out the needle goes. 

As mother mends the cJiildren’s clothes. 

Tarts of the Music 
Two phrases 
Thtflhmlc Pattern 

6/8 lime, counted tn-o beats to each measure 
Step 

Walking step 
POSitiOTX 

Ten cliildren stand side In' side in a line. The child at one end 
is the needle, and the one at the other end of the line is the knot 
Throughout the game the childi^ keep their hands joined. 
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The Dance 

The needle leads, drawing the otlier children after him, and 
passes under the arms of tlie knot and niimber 9. He then con- 
tinues back to his place. This makes 9 and the hiot face in the 
opposite direction with their arms crossed in front of their 
bodies. 

Next the needle goes under tJie arms of 8 and 9 and back to 
place. 

The needle continues until all the children are facing in the 
opposite direction wth arms crossed in front. 

At a signal from the needle, the children raise their arms and 
turn to ra\’el the thread. 


Ft|^re 6-8. The Thread 
Follows the Needle 



IIO\V d'ye do, MV PAItTNEn 
How dy'e do. my partner? 
How d’ye do today? 

Will jou dance in the circle? 
I will show you the way. 

Tra, la, la, la, la, la, 

Tra, la, la. la, la. 

Tra, la, la, la, la, la, 

Tra, la, la, la, la, la. 

Parts of the Music 
One part, two phrases 
Phytlmlc Pattern 
3/4 time 
Steps 

Bow and curtsy, skipping step 
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Position 

Double circle, partners facing, boys on inside of circle and girls 
on outside. 

The Dance 

“How d’ye do, my partner?" Girl curtsies to boy. 

“How d’ye do today?" Boy bows to girl. 

“Will you dance in tbe circle?' Partners grasp right hands, 
bending to left, and look at each other through the arch. 

“I \n}! show j-ou the u-ay." Partners grasp left hands and look 
at each other through the arch. 

As the cliildren sing tlje chorus, they skip around the circle with 
inside hands joined. 

ntC-A'JlC-JIG 

As I was walking down the street, 

Heigh-o, helgh-o, helgh*o, heigh-o, 

A pretty girl I chanced to meet, 

Heigh-o, heigh-o, heigh-o. 

Rig-a-jlg-jig and away we go. 

Away we go, a^vay we go, 

Rig-a-jig-jig and away we go, 

Heigh-o, heigh-o, heigh-o. 

Ports of the Music 

Verse, two phrases; chorus. t%vo phrases 
Rhythmic Patfem 

6/8 time, counted two beats to each measure 
Steps 

Walking step, skipping step 
Position 

Children stand in a single circle facing clockwise. One child is 
in the center facing counlercloclatise. 

The Dance 

Verse. All children walk around the circle. When they sing, A 
pretty girt 1 chanced to meet,” die child in the center selects 
one of the circle players, who joins him in the center. 

Chorus. All skip around the circle. 

When the verse is repeated, each of the two cliildren in the 
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center chooses a new partner. Tlie game continues until all have 
partners in the center circle. 

JOLLY IS THE MILLint 
Joll)’ is the miller boy who lives by the mill, 

The wheel goes ’round with a right good will, 

One hand in the hopper and the other in the sack. 

The right steps forward and the left steps back. 

Parts of the Music 
Four phrases 
Rhythmic Pattern 

2/4 time, counted four beats to each measure 
Step 

^^'alki^g step 
Position 

Double circle facing counterclockwise, with extra dancer in 
the center 
The Dance 

Couples walk around the circle until they come to the words, 
“the right steps forward and the left steps back.” Then the 
extra dancer steps into the circle at any point he chooses and 
takes a partner, while the extra person goes to the center for 
the next dance. Dancers on the circle follow the directions of the 
song, with the girls stepping forward and the boys stepping back 
for a new partner. 


PUSH TItE BUSINESS ON 
We’ll hire a horse and hire a gig 
So all the world may have a jig, 
And ri! do all that ever I can 
To push the business on, 

To push tlie business on. 

To push the business on. 

And I’ll do all that ever I can 
To push the business on. 
Rhythmic Pattern 

6/8 time, counted two beats to a measure 
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Sfcp 

^^’alking step 

rosid'on 

Partners, with hands joined, form doiihle circle facing connter- 
cloclavisc. 

The Dance 

^'e^se. Children walk arorind the circle. 

Chorus. Children stand and clap hands six times during first 
phrase. On second phrase, pailners join lx)th hands and walk 
around each other to the right. Cirls move ahead to the next 
partner. 

SK'TV STEPS (or Seven Jumps) 

This dance may he too difficult for some children of this ago group- 
Forts of the Music 

A, two phrases-, B, two phrases; C, chords only 
Rhythmic Poftem 

4/4 time, with four beats to the measure, one to each quarter 
note 
Steps 

Step-hop (a step, then a hop on the same foot) 

A jump and a turn in the opposite direction 
Series of stunts 
Position 

Single circle, uilli hands joined, facing center 
The Dance 

1. On phrase 1 of part A of the music, four step-hops to the 
left, starting with the left fool. 

On phrase 2, three step-hops, continuing in the same direc- 
tion, then a jump on both feet, rer ersing direction. 

2. On phrase 1 of part B, four step-hops in tlje circle to the 
right, starting back with the right foot. 

On phrase 2, three step-hops, continuing in the same direc- 
tion; then, witli a high jump on the last note, face the center. 

3. On chord 1 of part C, place hands on liips and raise the right 
foot bj’ bending the knee at a right angle. 

On chord 2, lower the foot to the floor. Be ready to repeat 
1 and 2 of the dance. 
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The dance repeats seven times. Each time the dance re- 
peats, one more stimt is added. The musician varies the 
time of the chords so that tlie dancers must stay alert. Each 
time the dance repeats, two more chords are added. 

The additional stunts: (2) raise left knee; (3) kneel on right 
knee; (4) kneel on left knee; (5) place right elI)ow on floor 
«’ith chin resting in band; (6) place left elbow on floor, wth 
cliin resting on both hands; (7) touch head to floor. 

BOW. BOW- BELINDA 


Verse 1 

Step and step and bow, Belinda 
Step and step and bow, Belinda 
Step and step and bow, Belinda 
Won’t j’ou be my partner? 

Verse 2 

niglit hands round and swing. 
Belinda 

Right hands round and swing, 
Belinda 

Right hands round and s>ving, 
Belinda 

Won’t you he niy partner? 

Verse 3 

Left hands round and swln^ 
Belinda 

Left hands round and swing, 
Belinda 

Left hands rotiw? 

Belinda 

Won’t you IxJ my partner? 


Directions 

Walk two steps toward partner 
and bow. 

Walk two steps awa)’ from part- 
ner and bo^v. 

Walk two steps toward partner 
and bow. 

Walk two steps away from part- 
ner and l)OW. 


Step forward, with right hands 
joineil, and skip around partner 
three times. 


Retuni to i^lace and bo\r. 


Step forward with left hands 
joined and skip around partner 
three times. 


Return to place and bow. 
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^'crse 4 

Two hands round and swing. Step forward, with Iwlh hands 
Belinda joi«wl, and skip around partner 

Two hands round and swing, three times. 

Belinda 

Two hands round and swing. 

Belinda 

Won’t you be nj)’ partner? Hctum to place and !)OW. 

Verse 5 

Bach to bach and bach, Belinda Step forsvard and move around 
Bach to bach and back, Belinda partner bach to hack three 
Bach to bach and bach, Belinda times. 

M’on’t )-ou be ray partner? Return to place and Ixnv. 

\'ersc 6 

Skip and slap and ship, Belinda With inside harids joined, skip 
Ship and ship and ship, Belinda around partner. 

Skip and ship and ship, Belinda 

Won’t j-ou be my partner? Return to place and bow, 
anSJES OF DUMOTK 

Hhijthmic PcHem 
2/4 time 
PontSon 

Partners facing in double circle 
The Dance 

1. 'Three stamps— right, left, right; clap hands three times; part- 
ners join both hands and turn in place with seven running 
steps (measures 1 to 8 played through twice). 

Repeat all. 

2. Partners standing side by side, \vith inside hands joined, 
slap around the circle, two steps to a measiu-e (measures 
9 to 16). 

3. Same as I, but not repeated. 

S^D^TS AND SELF-TESTING ACT IVTIIK S 

Tlirough participation in suitable stunts and self-testing acti«- 
ties, seven- and eight-year-olds develop better body balance and 
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flexibility in movement and greater self-confidence. Tlie nature 
of these activities promotes interest in individual progress. The 
competition tliat exists shows tlie child how his power and ability 
of today compare with his strength and agility of yesterday. Tlie 
child recognizes his progress through planned activities in devel- 
oping natural ph}’sical skills. He recognizes tlie advantages gained 
by practicing and developing these skills and he measures his 
success by the improved wa)’s he now uses these body skills. The 
stunts and activities described for the development of balance and 
for the development of arm and shoulder muscles and body and 
trunk muscles fulfill the child’s desire for activity and satisfactory 
body movement. Because this type of physical activity is objec- 
tive, children tliemselves can check and evaluate their progress 
in terms of individual growth. 

In planning this section of the physical education program for 
the seven- and eight-year-olds, the teaclier should review and re- 
teach, if necessary, the activities developed in tlie previous grades. 
Unless tlie child’s muscular development and coordination enable 
him to perform tlie basic stunts satisfactorily, he is not ready for 
activities which demand stronger and more refined muscle devel- 
opment. Tlie material present^ should challenge these children. 
It should stimulate them to greater effort. 

1. Exercises for Development of Arm and Shoulder Muscles 

a. Review of swinging and traveling on horizontal bars and 
ladders. 

b. Seal walk. Children walk on their hands, hands placed on 
floor shoulder width apart, body and legs extended back, 
and legs dragging. 

c. Chinning. Children chin themselves on chinning bar. 

d. Wring tlie dishrag. Two children join both hands and turn 
under arms. 


Figure ft-9. 
Seal Walk 



Figure fr-10. 
Wring the Dishrag 
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2. Exercises for Development of Legs and Back 

a. StifF-legged walk. Walk without bending the knees. 

b. Jump. Stand facing one side of room, with arms raised to 
left. Jitmp sideward to right and spring arms to right. Ke- 
peat to left, then forward, then backward. 

c. Back"\vard ^ck. Hop in place on both feet Eve times; on 
sixth count, hop and kick both heels backward. Repeat. 

d. Camel walk. Stand with feet sliglitjy apart. Place liands 
flat on the floor in front of feet. Keep elbows and knees 
straight. Walk forxvard moving right hand and leg simul- 
taneously. 

e. Puppy dog walk. Assume position of a dog on all fours, with 
hands shoulder width apart. Walk, keeping arms and legs 
stiff. 

/. Stoop-stand. Place hands on hips and do deep knee bend- 
ing. 

g. Crab walk. Take squat position. Place hands flat on floor 
in back of feet. Keep head, neck, and body in straight line 
and back toward the floor. W'alk or run on hands and feet. 


Figure &-1I. Crab WaJk 



3. Exercises for Development of Abdominal Muscles 

a. Rowboat. Two children sit cross-legged, facing each other 
and holding hands. One child leans backward pulling tlie 
other child. The order is rex-eised. 

b. L)'ing-to-sitting positions. Lie on back with arms out- 
stretched over bead; slow-ly raise bod}' and touch toes witl)- 
out lifting feet from floor. 

c. Chinese getup. Two children, sitting back to back with 
elbows locked, attempt to gain a standing position by push- 
ing against each other. 

4. Exercises for Improxing Balance 

a. Tightrope walk. Walk on a line drawn on tlie floor or on 
a crack, using arms for balance. The distance of the line 
should be 10 to 12 feet 
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b. Aiqilano dip. liaise anns sidcAs^rd; standing on one foot, 
e'ttcnd other leg hackward and hend body forward. 


Figure <>-12. Airplane Dip 


c. One-leg stand. Place bands on liijw; stand on one fool, llie 
other leg raised forward or Kickward witli knee straight. 

d. Backwartl jump. Stand with feet slightly apart. Jnmp back- 
ward without losing balance. 

SUMMAIVY 

Because growth and development ore gradual processes, the 
teacher of seven- and eigbl-year-old cluldren should be ever-con- 
scions of the fact that they." like five- and sU-ycar-oIds. must be 
given opportiinity to rest and relax. Their attention span is longer, 
and their interest span more sustained, but they must bo guarded 
against ovcrexcrtlon. 

A well-planned pli)sical education program for these children 
provides opportunity to develop stronger muscles, better balance, 
salisfactorv csKirdiimtion, and a sense of the aesthetic. Such a 
program has been suggested in the preceding pages. It has been 
planned to help these children recognize their owm abilities, set 
standards. pla\- cooperatis cly, compete fairly, and improve skills. 
Through a program such as the one suggested in this chapter, 
seven- and eight-year-olds can receive fundamental education to 
prepare them for the period of prcadolwcence which lies ahead. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What important growth factors should the teacher of seven- 
and eight-year-old children consider? 

2. How do tlic g.imes suggested in tliis chapter contribute to 
the ph) sical development of these children? 
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3. Describe the fundamental Ajinmic patterns developed mth 
this age group. 

4. How does the program in stunts and self-testing activities 
contribute to the de%'eIopment of the individual? 

SUGGESTED ACTrvm’ UNIT 

Develop an activity unit based on the circus. Rhytlunic activi- 
ties interpreting the acts of circus animals, clowns, and aerial per- 
formers may form the core. Tlie unit may be enriched by a study 
of circus life and the effects that the circus in a town has on its 
people— especially tlie young people. 



7. Program for the 

Nine- and Ten -year-olds 


N ine- and ten-year-old children are approaching or are in the 
preadolescent period. They are growing up; and it is neces- 
sar)' to think of them, not in terms of a certain age level, but in 
terms of their maturitj’ level. There are such marked differences m 
interest levels among children of these ages that it is often difficult 
to work with them as a group. 

Grorvth and Development. Physically, many of these children 
resemble their eight-year-old selves, “nieir gro'vth pattern con- 
tinues slowly. Girls develop more rapidly than boj-s during thi* 
period; htr.s’ever, gro«'th for both bov-s and girls is uneven. Anns 
and legs seem unusually long, and Iiands and feet appear very 
large. Tlie eyes, lungs, and heart, as well as the digestive and 
circulatory ^-sterns, are now almost mature. The heart, howeser, 
is especi^y subject to strain during this period of growth. Teeth 
may need straightening now, as the first and second bicuspids are 
appearing. Hand-eye coordination has greatly impros-ed, as has 
muscle coordinatiou. Tlie children begin to show good balance of 
strength and growth and are interest^ in their own strength and 
sVdll in phj’sical actinties. They work and play hard. They will 
continue one acti>it\’— naming, sliding, or plajing ball— until 
exhausted, and the)’ are also keenly interested in Afferent ts-pes of 
team games. 

Sociall)’ and emoh'onaHy, nine- and ten-s'ear-old children pro- 
gress at very different rates. They become more independent, 
cooperative, and dependable, but Aey are not consistent in these 
characteristics. Today th^ mav be models of good beha%ior and to- 
morrow they may present a series of problems. The range in their 
matunt)’ Ie^•els often canses group discipine problems. If a teacher 
hopes to avoid discipline problems with these children, he must 
forget that his children are all in the same age group and be ever- 
140 
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conscious of the fact that there are many maturity le^•eIs within 
his group of nine- and ten-year-olds. 

Most of these children respond well to praise and enjoy humor. 
Tliey repeat again and again something that strikes them funny. 
They begin to accept jokes aliout themselves. The)’ are aggressive 
and critical. Tlie boys fight among themselves but make up read- 
ily. Tliey enjoy competition. Interested in clubs and gangs, they 
not only fonn such groups with manv friends but also pair off in 
close friendsliips. Usually the Imys do not ss-ant to phy with girls; 
it is at this age level that much teasing and antagonism between 
1)0)S and girls appear. 

These children worrv alwut school and responsibilities, Tliev 
need reassurance as to their ability. Intellectually the) are matur- 
ing rapidly. They are beginning to think critically and develop a 
consciousness of the world alxnit them. They show more interest 
in study and more ability to organize their tlioiighls. They utilize 
dictionaries and reference materials. They arc capalde of more 
anaUtical self-appraisal. 

The Needs of These Children. Nine- and tcn-)car-olds need 
active, rough-and-tumble play- Tliey need training in skills, but 
not loo much pressure. They need reasonable explanations. Adults 
who get along with them <lo not "talk do^-n” to them. These chil- 
dren ncetl to k-now that their teacher likes them and tliat they have 
friends. To meet the needs of the children who are maturing at an 
average rale and of those who are maturing more slowly or more 
rapidly than the average rale, a program must l)e sk-illfull)’ 
plann^. A well-balancecl program should include games, rhytluns, 
dances, and self-testing actintics. 

In previous chapters, activity tinils illustrate the enrichment of 
a school’s ovcr-all program of work through an integration of 
phj’sical education with other scliool subjects. In these chapters, 
physical education forms the center of interest for tlie units 
described. The motivation that initiates the activity is in each 
case a desire to learn to do something. Tlie motivation for the 
following unit is intellectual rather than ph\sical, but physical 
education supplements the other activities and adds zest and en- 
jo)Tnent to the unit as a whole. 

A Class-planned Unit. A fiftli-grade class had been studying the • 
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westward e-Tpansion of the United States. Tliey had chosen as a 
caption for tlieir unit “Builders of Our Country." The core of this 
unit was social studies. The class divided itself into groups to 
sttid}' }jow the erplorcrs, pioneers, early settlers, Indians, cowboys, 
pon}' express riders, statesmen, srientists, and inventors all con- 
tributed to the Iniilding of America. They decided that exery 
person «'ho had ever liv^ In the United States and eveiyone wlio 
is no^v H\-ing liere is a builder of America. The)' shared with one 
another the information they found in boohs. They prepared oral 
reports for presentation to another class and made pictures and 
scenes to illustrate their reports. Some of them made illustrated 
hooklets of information. 

The)' learned in their reading that the early builders of America 
liked to sing and dance and have fun just as we do, so they decided 
to prepare songs and dances that might ha^■c been enjo)’ed b)' 
the different builders of America. The “e.splorers" learned the 
song **10 Fourteen Hundred Ninety-two;” the “Indians" sang 
“Poor Gitchi Manito" and danced a prayer dance; the "states- 
men" and “scientists” sang “Wise Ben Franklin" and danced the 
minuet, “O Susannah" and "Old Brass W’agon" were chosen by 
the “pioneers" as their singing dances, and die “cowboys" sang 
“Goodb) e Old Paint" and danced “Put I’our Little Foot." "The 
Irish Lilt" and “Czebogar" were the dances of the "immigrants," 
who had learned folk songs of several countries. Thus ph}'sfcal 
education was used to supplement a unit of work which provided 
for the several interest and maturity levels found in an average 
class of nine- and ten-)-ear-oId children. 

The unit plan of Instniction Is especially successful with this 
age group because their interest and attention spans have great!)' 
increased. The\’ have patience and persistence that children in 
the )-ounger age groups do not possess. If their initial interest in 
an activit)' is keen enough, they will work day after da)' to per- 
fect their skill in it. 

One fifth-grade group had discossed the conditioning necessar)’ 
for athletes. The subject of rope jumping as a conditioner was 
introduced. Hiinking that the children might enjoy the experience 
of jiunping rope to the accranpaniment of rh)’tiun records, the 
teacher distributed ropes to the class. The teacher, as well as the 
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children have had so much enjojTnent from parlicipation that they 
spontaneously say, “Let's do it againl” 

The physical education program must provide games and activi- 
ties that satisfy cliildren's interest in competition and develop 
sldlls to a degree which fulfills their growing desire for perfec- 
tion. The program must include large-group games and team 
games. The latter type of game appeals to the club and gang 
spirit evident in these children. Physical education for this group 
must provide activities which require self-testing of strength, 
muscular dcA’elopment, and shill improvement. It must refine old 
shills and teach new shills that improve muscle and eye-hand co- 
ordination. Throwing and catching a ball, walhing, running, 
shipping, flopping, jumping, and swinging provide means for im- 
proving muscle coordination. In order to prevent overfatigue, the 
ph)'sical education program for Ibis group should include methods 
of checking the energy expended with each activity, for it must 
be remembered that tlie heart of tlie child in this group ts espe- 
cially subject to strain. The program should also include games 
attractive to each sex, as well as those enjo) ed b)’ both se.xe.s. It 
should include many team games~game5 with definite but simple 
rules which help children solve their own problems as they arise. 
Games with complicated rules result io too much argtting among 
the players and require too much mediation by the teaclier. 


Outdoor — Lorge-grou/j Comes 

A. Pom Pom Pullaway 

1. Purpose 

a. To react quickly 

b. To wait for a signal 

c. To run fast 

d. To avoid being tagged 

2. Equipment 
None 

3. Description 

Two parallel lines are drawm, about 35 feet apart. Cliildren 
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stand side by side, holding hands. One child Is selected to 
stand l>olwren the lines. The first child in the line squeezes 
llie hand lie is Jiolding. and caeJj child passes the squeeze 
down the line. As soon as the last child's hand is squeezed, 
he calls out, “Pom pom pullaway." This is the signal for 
hands to Iw dropped and for all to run to the other line. 
Any child tnggetl hy the child in the middle remains witli 
him in the middle and helps lag others. The last child to 
l>c tagged wins the game. 

B. Red Rover 

1. Purpose 

o. To Icam to wall for a signal 
b. To move fast 

2 . Kffi/ipmrnt 

None 

3. Detfription 

Tw’o parallel lines are drawn on the pb>ground, about 35 
feet apart. Tlie class is divided into two groups. Tlie teams 
stand beyond the t>oundar\' tines, one team on each side. 
Tlie player chosen to Iw Tl" calls out, "Red Rover, Red 
Ros'cr, come on over here." PJ.i»'ers on eacli side exchange 
places. Any player tagged hy “it” remains with him to help 
him tag other pla)'crs. Tl»e last pla)cr tagged wins. 

C. Overtake 

1. Purpose 

To learn to receive and jmss a Iwll quickly 

2. Equipment 

Two s ollcvhalls, basketballs, or large rubber balls 

3. Description 

Class stands in a single^ircle formation, facing center. One 
ball is given to a pkijcr on one side of the circle, and the 
other ball to a pla^vr on opposite sitic of the circle. At a 
?igna], the players pass the balb to their left as rapidly as 
possible, until the second hall overtakes llie first. A phyer 
who drops the ball must recover it liimself. 

D. Spud 

1. Pur]Jose 

a. To Icam to be alert 
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b. To leam to throw and catch a ball 

c. To learn to dodge 
2. Equipment 

6-inch rubber ball 


3. Description , , , ^ 

Number of players— fifteen to thirty. The class is gr p 
around a leaded, wlio holds the ball. Tlie leader whispers a 
number from one to thirty in each child s ear. T e ea e 
then throws the ball straight up in the air, calling ou 
number as he does so. Tlie instant the ball leaves the 
leader’s hand, the group scatters, until the 

number has been called catches the ball and shouts, pu 

All the children slop running immediately and stand w lere 
they are while the child takes aim and tries to liit one ot 
the children with the ball. A child ma)' duck when he sees 
the ball coming but may not move his feet while doing sa 
If the child is hit with the ball, he gets the letter ^ 
becomes tlie leader, and the play resumes. ^Vhen a c 
gets all the letters SPUD, he is out of the game. 1 ne 
winner is the child with the fewest letters at the end o e 
time period agreed upon before the game. 


Indoor — Large-group Games 

A. Automobile Relay 

1. Purpose 

a. To leam to follow directions 

b. To leam to respond quickly to a signal 

c. To leam to run swiftly 

2. Equipment 
None 

3. Description 

At a given signal, the first child in each alternate row leai es 
his seat on the right, encircles the row, and returns ! 
seat. As soon as the first child is seated, tlie second c i 
leaves his seat on the right, completely encircles liis row. 
and returns to bis seaL Tlie winning row is the one w lose 
last player is seated first. The remaining alternate rows 
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then play. Tlie winning row’ of this group competes with 
the winners of the first group. 

B. Ilnntl-over-hcad Bcanbag 

1. Purpose 

a. To leam to take turns 

h. To leam to follow directions accurately 

2. Equipment 

One heanbag for each row 

3. Description 

Each row has an even number of players. Children sit in 
their seals, and one l>eanbag is placed on the first desk 
in each row. On a given signal, the first player in each row 
picks up the bcanbag, raises his hand over his head, and 
drops, not throws, the beanbag on the desk behind him 
The second pla)’er catches or picks up the bcanbag and 
in like manner drops the Ireanbag on the desk behind him. 
When the last placer picks up llie beanliag. he runs directly 
to the front of his row, and cveiyone in the row moves 
back one seat. The last player lakes tlie first scat and starts 
the beanbag again down tlie row. This continues until the 
first player in the row returns to his seat. The winning row 
is the one whose leader returns first to his seat, holds the 
beanbag high, and announces that his row has finished, 

C. Schoolroom Dodge Ball 

1. Purpose 

a. To leam to dodge 

h. To leam to throw accurately 

2. Equipment 
6-inch rubber ball 

3. Description 

The children form a circle, standing informally in front of 
the room or in the aisles. Tlic leader tosses the ball into the 
group, Irj'ing to hit someone. Tlie children dodge to avoid 
being hit. Anyone hit by the ball is eliminated from the 
game. After four pkiyers lias-e been eliminated, the first 
one returns; no more tfian four are out of the game at one 
time. A child is chosen to pick up tlie ball and toss it into 
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the group. This child chooses another, and so on until all 
have bad a turn. 

Fouls: (o) To sit or lie on the floor while dodging; (b) to 
sit in a chair while dodging. 

D. Follow-the-leader 

1. Purpose 

a. To observe accurately 

b. To react quicldy to the leader’s directions 

2. Equipment 
None 

3. Description , . 

Tlie children form a line l>ehind a leader, who moves 

the room performing various stunts. Each child must imi 
tate the leader, who does such stunts as slapping, hopping, 
walking stiff-legged, jumping over low obstacles, a® 
reaching. 

Fotik: (o) Failing to follow leader accurately; (b) failiog 
to cliange from one stunt to another immediately. 

E. Numbers Change 

1. Purpose 

To respond quickly to a signal 

2. Equipment 
None 

3. Description . 

Flayers stand in a circle, facing the center. One c i 
“it” and stands in the center. The children forming t 
circle are numbered consecutively. “It” calls any t\vo 
bers in the circle, and llie two children with those num ^ 
try to exchange places before “it" moves into one or ^ 
other’s place. The one who is left out of tlie circ e 
comes “it.” 

Outdoor — Sinall-group Gome* and Races 
A. Touch Relay 

1. Purpose 

To learn to react quicUy to leader’s directions 

2. Equipment 
None 
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3. Description 

The players line up on a starting line in two rows, an equal 
niiinber of pla)’ers in each row. The leader stands out in 
front of one group and names some object in view of the 
players. As soon as the object is named, the players run, 
touch the object, and return to position. Tire first line with 
all its players in position scores a point. TJjc leader usually 
names indefinite objects, such as wood, iron, something 
black, etc. However, he may name a specific object. The 
game is more fun if the leader also tells the players what 
to do when they return to position— for example, touch 
wood and come back and stand on right foot. 

B. Tunnel Relay 

1. Purpose 

a. To increase skill in rolling a hall 

b. To develop speed in moving 

2. Equipment 

An 8-iiich rubber ball for each team 

3. Description 

The teams line up, with the leaders standing on the starting 
line. Each leader holds a ball tinlil the signal to begin is 
given. Then the ball is rolled doAvn between the legs of the 
players. If the ball goes out of the line, it is recovered by 
the player in front of whom it left the line. From his posi- 
tion, this player restarts the ball. \\'hen the last pkyer in 
line gets tlie ball, he ntns forward to the starting line, 
where he again puts the ball in play. The winning team is 
the one which first succeeds in getting back into starting 
position. 

C. One Old Cat 

1. Purpose 

a. To increase skill in batting, ihrowng, and catching 

b. To run bases swiftly 

2. Equipment 

Bat, softball, two bases 

3. Description 

Three or more children may play this game. One base is 
home plate, and the other, wbicli is placed about 30 feet 
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from home plate, is first base. One eMd is the 
throrvs the ball to tbe catcher 35 fc« ass-ay We bat « 
tries to hit the ball as it passes. If he mtsses and the catch 
catches it before it bits the gronnd, or on he fi st bomi 
the batter is out. -Ihcn the catcher goes to bat tlm pstch 
becomes catcher, and the batter is pitcher If fte batte 
hits the ball, he tries to run to Erst base and retam horn 
before the hall can be fielded to either the catcher or the 
pitcher to hold svhile toncliing home plate. If the bate 
succeeds in mahing the round trip, he scores one run anu 
continues at bat until be is put out. The ss-iniimg plaser is 
the one svith the highest number of runs. It more 
tluce children play, they are numbered and take turns 
being baiter. 

D. Tag 

1. Purpose 

a. To learn to follcnv directions 

b. To increase speed in running 

2. Equipment 
None 

3. Description _ 

Tlie children form a circle that is four deep. One cmia. ' 

is “it ” runs around the outside of the circle and tags 
rear, or number 4 player in any line. Number 4 tags 
ber 3, who tags number 2; number 2 tags number , ^ 
chases the child who is “it." If “it” can tag another num 
4 before he is tagged, tbe new number 1 becomes 
chaser. “It” becomes number 4. 


Indoor — Small-group Games 
A. Paddle Ball 

1. Purpose . , 

a. To improve the still of TOlleying a sponge or badnun 
bird over a net 

b. To learn to keep score 

2. Equipment t 

A rope or voiles ball net stretched betss'een two jump stan 
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ards; wooden paddles; small pieces of sponge or badminton 
bird 

3. Description 

Standards are placed 15 feet apart A rope or net is placed 
at a height of 3 feet Two players stand at either side of 
the net. The player at the right of one team serves the 
sponge or bird across the net to tlie player diagonally oppo- 
site on the other team. All players tiy to keep the rubber 
sponge in the air by batting it back and forth across 
the net 

Scoring: One point is scored for the ser\’ing side each time 
the opponents fail to keep the sponge in the air. Score as 
in volleyball or tennis. 

B. Holy Poly 

1. Purpose 

a. To learn to keep score 

b. To learn to roll a ball through a target 

2. Equipment 

Tliree sponge-rubber balls, a roly-poly board 

3. Description (see Figure 7-1) 

The roly-poly board Is set up at an end of an aisle near 
a wall. A starting line is drawn about 12 feet from the 
board. Each child rolls three balls, one at a time, attempting 
to put them through the holes in the rDl)'-poly board. 



Figure 7-1- Roly Pbly 


Scoring; Players receive 5 points for each ball that goes 
through the large opening, 10 points for those that go 
through small openings. 

C. Ring Toss 
I. Purpose 

a. To learn to take turns 

b. To improve sklU in tossing an object at a target 
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S'Tpe'rings-, Hvo M-ooden stales on small platfoms, 
stakes about 8 inches high 

State" a’rplaccd about 10 feet apart. Two clilldren. sland- 
iuE by one state, tale turns tossing three rings at the olh 
slate. The same ehildrcn go to the second state, score 
their ringers, and pilch the three rings back to me nrn 
stake. Another pair of children take their turns. 

Scoring; Each ringer counts 1 point. 

Team Games 


A. Soltball 

a. 'to become acquainted mth the rules of softball and 
baseball 

b. To improve the skill of Iwtting a ball . 

c. To improve the skill of tluowing and catching a 

d. To learn to run bases swiftly 

2. Equipment 
Softball, bats, bases 

3. Description ^ 

Two teams of nine or ten players each are chosen, 
team take their pbces in the field, as designated in t le i 
gram (see Figure 7-2). Tlie pitcher pitches the ball unOer- 
hand to the batter, who attempts to bit the ball into at 
territory. If the pitcher pitches four balls that are not oye 
the plate, the batter may go to first base. A batter is ou » 
he has three strikes or if he hits a fly ball wliich is caug ^ 
by any member of the opposing team. A base runner is ou^ 
if he is tagged by any opponent with the ball or if ly 
forced to run to a base where an opponent has the ^ 
Wlien the team at bat has three outs, it is retired an 
opposing team takes its turn at bat. 

Fouls: (a) A ball is foul if it is hit an>^vhere outside the 
base lines; (b) a foul is called a strike unless it wou 
the third strike; (c) the third strike must be a sivingmg 
strike or a called one. 
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l«'l fitld 


Figure 7-2. Softball 


B. Corner Ball 

1 . Purpose 

a. To throw ball over the heads of (he opposing team to 
the comer man 

h. To improve skill in throwing a ball accurately 

2. Equipment 
A volleyball 

3. Description (see Figure 7-3) 

Tlie playing area is divided into lialves, and a 6-foot square 
is marked off in each comer. Tl>e class is divided into tw’o 
teams. Each team takes one-half the playing area. Each 
team places two of its players in the comers of the oppo- 
nent’s court. Tliesc players must not step outside their goal 
squares. The ball is tossed to see which team starts first. 
Tlie referee tosses tfie Ijall in from the side to a player in 
the fonvard line of the team winning the loss. The player 
who catches the ball attempts to throw it to one of his 
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Sg .cam. It is illegal hr a player to step tn.o I.ts opponent 
Scoring: One point is scored wlieiier-cr a Itaseman catches 

a ball thrown by a memlrer of his team. 

Folds; Whenever a player hrealcs any of “ , 

above, a foul is called, and the 1«1I .s given to the 
team. 

C. Ouldoor VolleybaH 

1 . riirnosc .. , 

a. To improve sVctll in batting ball over a net 

b. To improve balance 

^regEon volleyball, a net. two posts, a rectangular play- 
ing area, 30 by 60 feet 

3. DcscTinlion (see Figure 7-4) . . ^ 

Tire net Is stretched 7 feet 6 inches high across poslf 
are placed 1 foot outside the side line. The net dmde 
court into two equal playing areas. T*" 
play by means of a service and is kept in the ^r ) - 

ing. One point is earned by the side servang the a 
the opposing team fails to return the ball to the j 

court. The ball is dead when it loudies the ground, 
ball is returned to the opponent’s team for service, p > 
must not catch or hold the ball; however, a ^ 

volley the ball twice if necessary. (The official vo e) 
rules do not permit this.) 

Ncitnber of phijers: Any number divided into two 
sides. Number 1 is the Erst server. After the service, p > 
rotate according to the arrow. 

Sercing; The server holds the hall in his left hand an 
it until tlie open palm of his tight liand. Tlie server rem 
tlie same until the side loses the ball. The ball goes o 
opposing team when the serving team fails to keep 
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ball from touching the ground or fouls in am’ other way. 
The team that is on the side tliat first reaches the score of 
21 points wins. 

Fotih: (n) Touching the net with the body; (h) hitting the 
ball more than two times; (c) crossing the center line; 
{(1) catching or holding the ball; (c) stepping over the 
line when serving. 

Note: If children are not strong enough to s-olley the ball, 
the)’ ma}' play the game at first by throwing and catching 
the ball. 



D. Soccer Baseball 

1. Vurpose 

a. To learn to hick tlie ball accurately 

b. To improve skill in catching a ball 

c. To impro^’e skill in throwing a ball 

d. To acquaint children with rules of baseball 

2. Equipment 

A soccer ball, large playing area 

3. Description 

Bases are placed 15 to 30 feet part, and the pitcher’s box 
is placed 20 to 30 feet from home plate. The general niles 
of baseball are used in soccer Iraseball, with these excep- 
tions: 

a. The ball is kicked instead of batted. 
h. No bunting is allow’ed. 
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c. There can he no stealing o{ bases or running on a passed 
ball. 

d. Sliding to bases is against the titles. 

c. Tliree loiils put a liclicr out. The base n'"™' 

"throsvn out," that is. if the base is tagged with the bait 
or touched by a Imcman or Beider who has the ball in 
his hands, before the runner reaches base. 

i A kicher must keep one foot on home base win e kick- 
ing, An out is made if the kicker ntns up on the ball. 
The pitcher Imwls the ball to the kicker, who kicks Uie 
ball into the field and runs to first base. 

E. Schoolroom Volleyball 


1. Purpose 

fi. To leani to beep score 
h. To Icam tlie rules of the pame 
c. To improve %-o1lcyha11 skills 

2. EqtJipnicnf 

A large rubber ball, light-weiglit beach ball, or inBated 
bladder with air tube taped against the side. 

3. Descrrp/ioii l 

The class is divided into two teams. The teams 

other, and the center aisle serves as a net. Tlie , , 

rear right comer starts the game b)’ ser\’ing the kah* 
tegular rules of volleyball are followed (see page 154). 
Scoring; The serving team scores (a) each time the ha 
touches the floor on the opponent’s side of the center 
(b) each time the ball is touched last by a child on t 6 
opposing team before it goes out of bounds. 

F. Schoolroom Newcomb 


1. Purpose 

a. To learn to throw an object accurately 

b. To learn to catch skflUuUy 

2. Equipment 

A S-inch mbber ball or beanbag 

3. VesCTiption 

The class is divided into two teams. The cliildren stand m 
aisles, facing the opposing team. The center row of 
represents the dividing line. Four children, one for eac 
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corner of the room, are selected, and it 1? their duty to 
protect tlie sides of the room and to keep the ball in play. 
Hie ball is gi\-eii to a player, who starts the game by Irj-ing 
to tlirow the ball so that it toticlics the floor on the other 
side of the dh'Iding line. Tlie pla>ers of the opposing team 
fry to prevent the ball from toitcliing the floor on their side 
of the line. Tlie person catching the ball may throw it back 
over the net or pass it to anotlier member of liis team to 
throw. If the ball falls sliort of the dividing line, the pkivcr 
nearest the place where the ball rolls picks it itp and starts 
the play again. When the b.'ill rolls outside tlic play area, 
the nearest player gets it and throw's it to a memlK'r of his 
team from the point where it had originally loft the field of 
play. 

Fouls: (o) Taking more than one step while holding the 
ball; (b) touching the dividing line or net. 

Scoring: One point is scored whenever ihc Ixill touches the 
floor on the opponent's side of tlie dividing line, provided 
It is propelled there by a phver standing on the other 
side of the dividing line. Tlie first team scoring 15 points 
wins. After 5 jraints are scored, players should rotate. 
Children standing In the aisles next to the dividing line 
move to the last aisle. Each row moves up one aisle. 


ninTIIMS AND DANCE 

The more advancotl patterns of music to which nine- and ten- 
year old children arc capable of responding require an extension 
of the rhythmic experiences based on fumlamcntal rhytlimic p.i(- 
lerns. Tlie children of this age group slinitld review ami lieconic 
more familiar with Iiasic musical p-ittoms. and they should lie 
encouraged to lie creative in adapting their movements to dance 
patterns. By extending the activities of walking, nmiiing. skipping, 
and jumping to include variations and combinations of these 
nafuraf paltenis, cfn'fdrcn gain confidence and aln’lify in rhy (hm/c 
response. Combinations of walking and flowing, ninniiig and 
turning, sliding and licniUng. twisting and swaying give cJiildreii 
experience in adapting these patterns of inovrment to basic d.ance 
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steps. The ability and interest let-els of the poup determine lor 
the teacher the type o! dance program to lie tang i . 

Bv cantinning to adapt rhythmic patterns to f 

and'singing games, children learn to -P“"‘' 
palion in such activity resnlls in .mprovemenl n , 

nient and in enjoNinent o{ social activitv^ In 
games, children should become familiar j/iy, ,he 

before attempting to combine the steps with the ttords At m 
beginning, the class may be divided into two gto-P^- 
and Ihe other to dance. As soon as the cliildren are fam 
the dance and song, all should participate. » , ft,p rhil- 

Tn teaching folk dances, the objectives are to fosle be ch . 
dren-s enjoyment and in develop their ability to , 

Therefore, the teacher should carelolly select darices 
group can leam successfully. The dances and smgrng ’ J, 

gested here appeal to the interest and ability j ' • jij. 

olds. Music for these actis-ities will be found m ^PP 
Recordings are listed at the end of Part Two, pages .. 


Dance Steps 


POIXA 

This is one of the fast-monng steps used in folk dancing. 
ran, run, hop” describes the step, which is done to 2/4 music. 
Step Analysis 

Underlving beat 

Foot pattern 

RLRR LRLL 
In polka music, two counts underlie each measure. Two 
ments are executed on each count, making the step a ^ 

Formation for Practice. The children join hands and 
large circle. Starting clockwise, they slide sixteen slides in 
line of direction, still facing the center of the circle. ithout op 
ping, they slide sixteen slides counlerclockNxise; then eight s ^ 
clock\x-ise, eight slides counterclock^vise, four slides cloc ’ 
four slides counterclockwise; two slides cloclaxTse, two s 
countercloclnme; tivo slides clockwise and two countercloc "wase 
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From tliis progression, Uie children face cloclnvise around the 
room. In this formation, without clianging direction, tlicy take tlie 
sixteen-sixteen, eight-eight, four-four, two-two, and two-tu-o com- 
binations, advancing around the circle Dancers start with tlie 
right foot and alternate leads for each change. 

The two-two combination is the poILa step. When children 
master t)je previous progressions, thc) may try the two-two com- 
bination, or polka step, alone, advancing around the room. 

Face-to-face and Back-to-back Polka. In partner formation, 
with inside hands joined, children start with outside feet. The 
first polka step is taken with partners facing each other, swinging 
their joined arms back; the)- continue advancing around thc room, 
taking the ne.\t step hack to back and swinging tlieir arms forward. 
Many folk dances use this step. 

Waist-shoulder Position. The boy places his hands on his part- 
ner’s waist, and the girl places her hands on her partner s shoul- 
ders. Tlie boy starts with his left foot, and tlie girl starts with her 
right foot. In this position, the step may be done moving forward, 
backward, or in a spiral direction. 

WALTZ 

An even 3/4 beat characterizes the waltz step. Often confused 
with the two-step (.step, close, step), the w-altz (step, step, close), 
is one of the simplest dance steps and yel one of the most difficult 
to master. Tliis basic dance step is included in man)' folk d.inces 
and in ballroom dancing. 

Step Analysis 

Underlying beat 

Foot pattern 

HLR LBL RLB LRL 

(close) (close) (close) (close) 

Each step is taken directly forward, backwanl, or to tlie side. 

Box, or Square Waltz. D.inccrs step directly forward left, step 
to the side right, close left to right. To start thc second half of the 
bo.x, or square, the)' step hack right, step side left, close right to 
left. When dancing in social dance position, lx)ys start the box 



:.u.ic ««!» act..* covering only a 

small area. . . learned more 

Formation for Pract.ce. „« sl,o..H laco 

eatilv if children are g.o..prf >’ ( ”J,he class or stand 

the same direction. Tire teacher may ,,, „c.iced 

.rith her bach to the cl.ildren. ^.0 (or- 

individually at Erst. When the class mas.^ A c smp 
ward and backsvard, the g.rls turn to face U.e 
Tp in reverse of the Imys. This is the ™ ‘^^n: boss 
da^ce. Then they shonU l^’ the step m „„ ,he 

hold girU’ arms at the elbtnvs, and gills p iancing 

W forearms. Using the elbow pos.t.on ^om 
position often gives the boys and guU more conh 

master the tool pattern. ,he box wate- 

A similar progression ma>_ be used m leael S “ ^ 

individually, aU tadng in the same pod- 

and girb lacing; elbow posihon m partners; and social 1~ 
tioo in partners. 


TVVOSTIT 

Tlie “step together, step, hold" of the two-step, w 

mmS is olL dinced tor a'waltx. It is a fast step and approaches 
the sldp when done rapidly. 

Step Analysis 

Underljing 

Foot pattern 

^LR LRL RLR LRL 


Dancers step right, close left to right, ^p right and 
left, close right to left, step left and hold. The step may 
to either side, fonvard, backward, or on a mm. 

Formation lot Practice. The children are arrangrf m to 
mg the teacher. Tliey step to the side dg>“- dose 'eh 'o "S^ ’ 
rilht and hold; step to left, close right to left md hoU_ F g 
the hold often causes the dancer trouble. The weight 
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change to the other foot on the hold. When the step is mastered 
to the side, the children may try advancing and moving backward. 
Girls can then turn and face the boys, practicing llie boys’ move- 
ments in reverse. After the individual practice, partners should tiA' 
the different combinations in the elbow position before going on 
to the social dance position. 

saiomscKE 

“Step, step, step, hop” describes the schottische. The combina- 
tion of a schottische step with step-hops makes this an interesting 
dance step. Boys and girls like to develop different combinations 
of tiieir own— usually two schottische steps will) four step-hops. 
Tlie step is taken to 4/4 music. 

Step Analysis 

— Underlying 

beat 

Foot 

pattern 

RLnn LRLL RLRR LRLL 
(hop) (hop) (hop) (hop) 

Formation for rraclicc. The skaters’ position (partners clasp 
right hands and left hands, right hands on top) is a good one for 
learning the schottische step and may' be used when combining 
two schottische steps with four step-hops. 

Folk Dancing 

BEAN SETTING 

Parts of the Music 

A, two phrases (measures 1 to 4, 5 to 8); B, two phrases (meas- 
lues 9 to 12, 13 to 16 ) ; the music should be repeated four times 
Rhythmic Pattern 

6/8 lime, counted two beats to each measure 
Step 

Morris— a step, then a hop on tlie same fool, the free foot ex- 
tended forward with the leg straight 
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’’"’Tire couples torn, a set, one ^’P’' itonW 
about the thictoess of a broom liandlc and not mo ^ 
inches long is grasped in the center mth the g 
carried shoulder high by each member of the set. 

^T.'rile music plats through once tvhilc all stand 
head of the set'svith stichs crossed and he d 
high. Each dancer strikes his partner s stick on the 

2. Ring: All form a circle facing clockssnse ii 

circle in tliis direction on phrase one of part A of t le 
using eight Morris steps. On phrase tsvo. dancers reti^^ 
tlieir places, Enisliing in bepnning position, one coup 
hind another. 

Dib and strike: To dib is to bold the slick ^ . 

and strike it against the floor, then lift Jl up- Cta , 
count of part B. dancers dib wilb the bottom of the stick, 
on the second count, they dib vilb the top of the sbe , 
the third count, partners strike their sticks together, an 
count 4. they hold. AU dib with the bottom of the sUc^ 
then Nvith top of the sbek; and pass the strike around the 
-1 sbikes 3s stick; 3 strikes os stick; 5 strikes fs suck, 

6 strikes 4’s stick; 4 strikes 2’s stick; 2 strikes 1 s stick; p 
ners strike each other’s slicks on the last count. 

3. Crossover: Partners face each other, and all tliree coup « 
exchange places %vith the Morris step, using four s ep 
across and four to turn around facing back. On the secOT 
plirase of part A, partners return to place, passing c 
shoulders. 

Dib and strike. 

4. Back to back: Partners mo\'e foixvard passing to the e , 
without turning around, they bach up and return to p ce- 
Dib and strike. 

5. Hey: Using the Morris step, each dancer makes a figure 8, 
with all dancers mosing at the same time and each ^ 
forming a figure 8. The head couple faces domi the set, an 
the other two couples face the head of the set ( see diagr^ ^ 
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1 and 2 start on tlie first count of part A; the others wait until 
the third count to start. Dancers 1, 2, 3, and 4 start out to 
their left, and 5 and 6 start to their right. At the end of the 
first phrase, the dancers sliouki he halfvcay through their S; 
it is necessary to gauge the size of the steps in order to finish 
willi the music. 

Dib and strike. 

Starting position for the 
JJry, arrws mi)icate di- 
rections for moving 



LITTLE Man in a fix 

Parts of the Music 

A. two phrases (measures 1 to 4, 5 to 8). repeated, B, two 
phrases (measures 9 to 12. 13 to 16), repeated 
PaUern 

3/4 time, three counts to each measure 
Steps 

Running step, kicking feet forward; hopsa waltz— step, hop, hop 
Posfiiofi 

Sets of two couples, each in a line of fotir. Girl places left hand 
on partner’s right shoulder, and boy places right arm around 
partner’s waist. Boj's link left arms so tliat coitples face in re- 
verse directions, 

The Dance 

1. To part A of the nuisic, all take running step, kicking feet 
for%vard as the)’ circle in sets of four in wheel position. 

Boys join left hands forming an arch. Girls run forward 
under tiie arch, each Iwlding her partner’s hand with her 
left liand. Girls turn and join right hands, making a small 
wheel. Leaning away from tlie center, all nin clochvise in 
this small circle. 

Dancers finisii with partners facing, both hands joined and 
anns extended shoulder higJ). 

2. To part B, couples do a hopsa waltz, turning and progress- 
ing around the room. 

Each couple selects anotlier couple for the next dance. 
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sellekger’s bound 


nhifthmic Paitern 

6/8 time counted tcvo teals to each measure 
S^eps 

Running step, walking step, sbdmg step 

Single circle, partners facing center wnth bands joined 

^Eight slides to the right around circle; eight slides to the 
left around circle. To part A of the music. partners 

2. "Side right with partners.” With four walkmg ^ ^ ^ 

change places, passing to the right. To part B, 

3. ^um single." With four ruooiog steps, ps'*"'” ‘“™ 
to right In place. To part B. measures 3 and 4. 

4. Parsers repeat 2 aitd 3 to the left. To part B, n>e4strt« 5 « » 

5. “Arm right with partners.” Paitoeis lliJ. nght ^ 

swing, taking four running steps. To part B, repea 

1 and 2. . . ^ 

6. 3, 5, and 3 are repeated. To part B, measures 3 t 


COME, LET US BE JOYTlHa 

Verse 

Come, let us be joyful 
^Vhile life is happy and gay. 

Gathering roses 
All along the way. 

Chorus 

Were always making out Hves so blue; 

We look for thorns and we find them too, 
And leave the violets quite unseen 
That on our way do grow. 

Parts of file Music 

A, tsvo phrases; B, two phrases (A repeated after B) 
Rhythmic Pattern 

6/8 time, counted two beats to each measure 
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Steps 

Walking step, skipping step 
Position 

Sets of three, a boy in the center and n girl on either side, facing 
another set of llircc. These sets of sis form a large circle around 
the room. Tlie center dancer joins hands with the outside 
dancers. 

The Dance 

1. On phrase 1 of part A of the music, tlie two lines of three 
advance toward each other uffli three u-alking steps, how, 
and return to place. On phrase 2, repeat. 

2. On phrase 1 of part D. the center person links right elbows 
with the girl on his right and turns with four skipping steps. 
He then links left elbows with the girl on tlie left and turns 
her. Wliilc those dancers turn, the free dancer continues 
skipping and moves out to the side, describing a loop 
clocksvisc; be returns just in time to hook elbows with the 
center dancer. On phrase 2, repeat. 

3. On phrase 1 of part A. dancers advance and return as In 1, 
but do not repeat. 

On phrase 2, dancers advance, releasing hands; they con- 
tinue ahead, passing right shoulders with the person directly 
across, meet a new set of three, and repeat the whole dance. 

csEnoc;An 

Rhythmic Pattern 
2/4 time 
Steps 

Walking step, skipping step, sliding step 
Position 

Single circle, hands joined, partners side b)’ side 
The Dance 

1. To the first part of the music, all circle to the right wth eight 
slides. This is repeated to the left. Dancers walk four steps 
to center, return to place witli four steps back. Partners 
stand with right sides together, right arm around partner’s 
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waist and kit hand hnM high. Tartncts ship around each 

. Srthe scmnd part of the music, partners face, hands 
joined and arms at shoulder height. They do ‘ P 
hack, tsvo slides; lour slides to neuter of eircle, foiir back t 
place; tsvo slides to center, tsvo slides hack to pk“' 
arm held high, right atm around partner’s svaist, pattnen 
skip around each oilier. 

Repeat. 


MINUET 


R/iyf/imlc Pattern 

3/4 time, counted six to each two measwres 


Steps 


Step and point, crossover step, pirouette, balance step 
i’osftjon ... ,!{-», 

Partners face fon.s'ard, inside hands joined. Girls hold 
oith outside hands. They begin with the outside foot. 
on right follows the directions given below. Partner on e 
uses rexerse foot throughout the dance. 


'ic uance v • - uFt 

1. Step forward obliquely to the right (count 1); bnOp 
foot to right (count 2); step right obliquely 
point left toe obliquely forvx-ard (count 4) and hoi o 
counts 5 and 6. 


Repeat twice. 

Crossover step to change places with partner— step si ^ 
ways to the left (counts 1 and 2); draw right foot to e 
(count 3); step sidexx’ays to left (count 4). 

Pirouette— cross right toe behind, close to left heel, an 
turn a three-quarter circle left, ending facing partne 
(counts 5 and 6). In doing llie pirouette, the dancers ar 
high on their toes. j 

2. Join right hands with partner. Balance step--step 

left ( count 1 ) ; bring right foot up to left, raising both lee 
(count 2); lower heels (count 3J. 

Repeat stepping backward to right. 
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Repeat left and riglit—fotir balance steps in all. 

Walk six short steps in a lialf circle, beginning with left foot 
and changing places with partner. 

Now the original right partner is at right again. Bow, step 
sideways to tlie left (count 1); swing right foot behind left, 
bend right knee to make a ciirts)' (count 2); straighten 
right Icnoe, slowly rising (count 3); step left in place (count 
4); step right sideways (count 5), bring left foot to right 
(count 6). 

IRISH LILT 

Rhythmic Pattern 

6/8 time, counted four to each two measures 
Stqxt 

Hop, break 
Position 

Dancers standing in informal groups facing in the same direc- 
tion, hands on hips 
The Dance 

1. Raising left fool baclcw’ard, hop on right foot; then hop on 
left foot, raising right fool forsvard. Repeat in the same man- 
ner five times. 

“Break!" Jump, landing with feet astride (count 1); jump, 
landing with feet together (count 2); liop on left foot, rais- 
ing right foot backward (count 3); bop on left foot, raising 
right foot forward (count 4). 

Repeat all. 

2. Touch right toe for\vard four times while hopping four times 
on left foot. 

Repeat, hopping four times on right foot and touclung lef' 
toe. 

Touch right toe forward two times while hopping two times 
on left foot. 

Repeat, hopping two times on right foot, touching left toe 
forward. 

“Break” as in 1. 

3. Touching right foot sideward with the toe inverted, heel up. 
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top on left foot. Hop ogain on left foot, louehing nght foot 
sidewaj’S this time with heel down, toe up. 

Bepeat, topping on right fool (one niealure “ 

Bepeal all twice more, hopping alternately on 
fool (four measures). 

4. "cro^ight foot m front of left, stepping on it. Step on Wt, 
Bring it close to right (conol 1); repeat (coont 2). movn.„ 
to left (one measure). 

Repeat (one measure). ^ , , 

Repeat all, crossing left fool over right and moving g 
(two measures). . 

Bepeat same step, crossing right over left (one meas 
Bepeat. crossing left foot over right (one measure). 

“BreaVr 

Complete the dance by repeating 1. 

PUT YOUR UTTLE FOOT 

Pattern 
3/4 time 
Position 

In couples, as described belo%v 

The Dance , , , . , ^ t,>,nds 

1. Boy at left of partner and slightly behind her, ri^ 
joined at girl’s right shoulder, boy’s arm behmd gu . 
hands joined in front. Left foot is swung back across 

Step left mth left fool (count 1); 

left foot (count 2). Step left with left foot (count 3) ^ 

point rig^t toe diagonally for\\'ard to right (coon 

2,3). 

b. Starting wth right foot, repeat a. 

c. Repeat a and h. , o 

In dancing these steps a through c, the boy 

steps, the girl takes somewhat longer steps and 
to the other side, each time in front of the boy. On 
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3 of c, the dancers swing their left foot back across their 
right fool. 

d. Step left with left foot (count 1); bring right foot to left 
(count 2)j step left with left foot (count 3); bring right 
foot to left foot (count 4); step left with left foot and 
point right toe diagonally forward to right (count 5). 

e. Starting with the right foot, repeat d. 

f. Bepeat d and e. 

2. Same as part 1, except for position. Partners take skating 
position for part 2. 

a. The girl turns in front of the boy, who (lances in place. 
The girl finishes on left of the boy the first time; returns 
to her position on the boy's right the second time; to 
the left of the l)oy the third lime; and to the right the 
fourth time. 

b. Boys and girls dance In their own positions. 

3. Same as part 1, c.xcept for position. Partners take ballroom- 
dancing position for this part. 

KOLO 

Rhi/ihmic Pattern 
2/4 time 
Steps 

Running step 

Kolo-step right with right fool, cross left foot behind right, 
step right with right foot, hop 
Position 

Dancers side by side in single Unes, hands on each other’s 
shoulders 
The Dance 

1. Introduction. Start with right foot, run four steps forward 
and four steps backward. 

2. Step to right w’ith right foot Cross left foot behind right 
foot and step to right with right foot Hop on right foot, 
raising left foot across in front of right foot. Repeat to left. 
Repeat to right and left. 



s'^TgR hop on rigM foot. laistag left foot across m front 
of riglil- Repeat on left foot. 

step right, hop on right foot, nosnrg left foot across m 
of right. 


Figure 7—5. Kolo 



P«3rts of the Music « v * nlirases repeated 

Verse, tn-o phrases, repeated; chorus, tsso phrases, p 

R/jyfJimfc Pflttem 
2/4 time 
Steps 

^“iCe s.eps-a dragging .o noth an oc.^^^ 

Step if the dancer ^^•ishes (feet kept close to the aoor. 
slightly bent to avoid bouncing) 

^ Single circle facing center, with partners side b> side 

The Donee center of the 

1 On phrase 1 of the verse, guls vvalk tovvard ce 

circle three steps, salote, and return to place. 

On pluase 2, boys walk to center of circle three steps, 
and return to place. j .iglil 

2. On phrase 1 oi the chorus, ^ers ^ ^ iUon 

and left, and take the seventh person in prome d p 
(skater’s position with left hands |o.ned and ngot 
joined on top of lelt). rt,, circle- 

On phrase 2, promenade counterclockwise arou 
3. Entire dance is repeated. 
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WCCCIS 

Farts of the Music 

Iiilrodiiction, two measures; verse, two plirases; choins, two 
plirases 

Rhythmic Pattern 
2/4 time 
Steps 

Heel-and-toe polka— loucli left lieel in front, touch left toe in 
back of right; polkn step left; run left, nin right; run left, hop 
left. 

Step-hop— step left, hop left; step right, hop right. 

Step and point toe diagonally forward. 

The Dance 

Verso I. nccl-aiid-toe polka, starting left. Repeat three times. 
Chorus. Face partner. Take one polka step away from partner, 
one polka step toward partner, and join both liands. Take four 
ste[>-ijops around partner. Repeat. 

Verse 2. Step sideward left and point right toe across m front 
of left. Repeat to right. Repeat all. 

Chorus. Repeat steps of first chorus. 

Introduction. Honor partner. 

Verse 3. Repeat steps of verse 2. 

Clioras. Repeat steps of chorus, taking step-hops with new 
partner on the right. 

IIECL-ANO-TOE POLXA 


Rhythmic Pattern 
2/4 time 
Step 

Polka step— step, close, step 
Position 

Couples facing, botli hands joined 
”k left heel to side. Place left too behind right fool, left 
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heel raised. Take one polka step to the left, then one polka 
Step to the right 

Repeal all, . a j 

2. Polka around room. Boy places hands at girls waist, and 
girl places hands on boys shouJdere. 



R/ij^hm(c Pcffern 
2/4 time 
Step 

Square*dance step (see page 170) 

Position 

Square sets of eight 

G B 
B G 

G B 

B G 

T/ic Donee 

1. Join hands, drcle left- Promenade back. First couple turn 
off to right. 

Four hands around. Swing opposite lady. Four hands 
aroxmd. Swing partner. 

Lead to nest couple and repeat all. 

Lead to lliird couple and repeat all. 

2. Face partners all. Dos^a-dos (partners pass right shoulders, 
taking tliree steps forward; without turning around, each 
takes one step to the ri^t and moves back into place). 
Swing comer lady. 

Face comer lady. Dos-a-dos. Swing oss-n partner. 
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Men to center with a left-hand star. Swing opposite lady. 
Ladies to center with a right-liand star. Swing own partner. 
Repeat 2 on opposite side of set 
Promenade all. 

Repeat all with all couples. 

FmST TWO LADIO 

Rhythmic Pattern 

6/8 time, counted two heats to each measure 

Step 

Square-dance step (see page 170) 

Position 

Sets of eight in quadrille fonnalion; the couples are numbered 

lto8 

The Dance , » i t 

1. “First two ladies over and by the opposite stand. Girls from 
couples 1 and 2 change places. 

“Second two ladies over and all |oin hands. Girls from 
couples 3 and 4 change places and all join hands. 

"Ilcinor to your neighbor and honor your partners all." All 
bow to comers, then bow to partners. ^ 

“Tlien )'OU swing your partners and promenade the hall.” All 
swing partners, then promenade. 

2. All promenade. 

NIXIE POLKA 

Parts of the Music . , „ , 

A, four short phrases (measures 1 througli 4): B, tsst) phrases 
(measure 5 to 6, 7 to 8) 

Rhythmic Pattern 
3/4 time 

Bleking step-witli a jump, place left lieel diagonally in front 
of the body and hold; repeat wth the right 
Running step 

Position , , ... 

Single circle aU facing center. Leader stands in center svitli 
hands on hips. 
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”T. T;a,. A ot the mu,». all place Land, on lap. Lc-le, 
selects a cliiM and dances lacing Inm, On plitasts 1 • 

leader docs Woking step left and right, tlicn repeats 

2. orphra!e“l‘'of part B, all cliildrcn clap hands; tl.c leader, 
svith a little jump, trims around and starts ninni g, 
lowed hy the dancer in fmnt of wliom lie stood. 

On phr.ase 2. they continue running around the center ” 
the circle, then stop in Irnnt of another dancer with trio 
stamps on the last two notes of the phrase. . ,1 „ 

The dance repeats until all children join the line in i 
center of the circle. 

nOSKEV DANCE 

Paris of the 

Eight phrases, two measures each 
Rhythmic Pcflcm 
2/4 time 

** Cross step-cross left toot in front of right, step left, then step 
right with right foot (let knees bend slightly as the step 
taken); repeat with the right foot crossing first. 

Tump step-iump once touching right heel in front; jump louc i 
ingleft heel in front; jump touching right heel in front and ho 
Position 

Single circle with hands joined 

The Dance , . , .t „ 

1. On phrases 1 and 2, move to the right in the circle wi ' 

cross step, the left foot crossing first; repeat tins step o 
times. On the last step, touch the right toe to the side ins ea 
of stepping on it. , 

2. On phrases 3 and 4, repeat to the left, first crossing rig 
foot in front of left. 

3. On plirases 5 to 8, jump step four times. 

POP GOES THE AAXASEL 

ports of the Music 

A, two phrases, repeated; B, two phrases, repeated 
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lihtjthmic Pattern 

6/8 lime, counted two beats to each measure 
Steps 

Walking step, skipping step, sliding step 
Position 

Double lino of three couples, partners facing (these sets of six 
may be spaced around the room in a large circle). 

The Dance 

1. On phrase I, of part A of the music, the head couple sepa- 
rate, turn awa)' from set. and walk down outside the set. 
On phrase 2, the head couple reticm to place. 

On phrase 1, the head couple slide down the center of the 
set, both hands joinerl. 

On phrase 2, the head couple slide back up the center, timing 
it so that they finish the phrase facing the second girl. 

2. On phrases 1 and 2 of part B, (he head couple join hands 
with the second girl, making a small circle of three; they 
skip around this small circle clock-wise, timing their steps so 
that they have the second girl in the center of the set facing 
her partner for tiie word “Pop.'* This is the signal in the 
music for the head couple to make an arch with their joined 
hands and to “pop" the visiting girl out of the small circle 
of three back to place. They immediately reach over to the 
second boy and continue the small circle of three with liim. 
Tliis continues with the third girl, then tlie third boy. The 
first couple then remain at the foot of tlie set. 

The whole dance is repeated hvlce. so that each couple 
dances in the head couple s position. 

Variations 

To vary the dance, have more than three couples in tlie set. 
Each odd-numbered couple dance with tlie even-numbered 
couple below them in the second part of the dance. AVhen an 
even-numbered couple reach the top of the set, they wait 
during one round of the dance and then dance wlh tlie next 
couple down the set. 

To vary the dance without liaving more than three couples in 
a set, the partners— after doing tlie dance in the standard way 
described above— move toward each other, bow, and return to 
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the dance aritli this nesv set. 

MAYPOLE DAXCE 

'’t Sl“ tepeated. B, ttvo phcases, tcpeatcd. C, tsvo 
phrases, repeated 
R/»/tljmfc Pattern 

6/8 lime, counted tsco beats to each measure 
Steps 

Walking step, skipping step 

’’'’Double circle facing clockuase around *= "^'y^tugb. 
bo>V right. Ribbons are held in right liand aho 

"The Dance _ ct^ns clock* 

1. To part A of the music, take sixteen walking p 

To part B. take sixteen walking steps 
To part C. face center in single circle girls on l»>s S 
Take four skips forxvard toward pole, then four sbp 
place. Repeal. ..^0 

2. To part A, take eight skip-steps around partner o 
eight skip-steps around partner to right. 

To part B, bovs skip four steps to ceuter and return, 
eirb skip foui'steps to center and return. Repeat. 

To part C, face partner in a single circle. Boys t^e s 
skip-steps clockwise on inside, while girls ta e 
steps counterclockwise on outside. 

3. To part A, turn and return to place. , 

To part B, face partner in a single circle and svin maypo 
with a grand ri^t and left. 


STUNTS ANT) SELF-TESTINC ACTIMTIES 

Because chadien m this age group shore au 
muscular power and de\’elopment, they require a 
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planned program of self-testing activities and conditioning exer- 
cises. Not only the larger muscles of the !)ody— trunk, arms, and 
legs— hut also the smaller muscles— liniids and feet— need to he 
developed. The teacher should recognize individual strengths and 
weaknesses and provide individual and group activities to meet 
these needs. The children should understand the purposes of the 
activities and he directed to catcfnl and pnrposefnl evaluation of 
their progress. 

Children participating in these activities need careful guidance 
in developing correct techniques and safely habits. Time for prac- 
tice and effort should he controlled. Children, in their zeal to 
practice, must not be allowed to overexerefse in these activities. 
Teachers alert to this tendency will alternate quiet, easy stunts 
with the more strenuous ones. 

Dividing the class into smalt units of si.t or eight provides chil- 
dren with the opportunity for greater participation and enables 
teachers to supervise the acllvities more effectively. Permitting 
children who show outstanding ability to serve as group leaders 
not only gives the teacher an opportunity to move from group to 
group hut also enables pitplls to develop qualities of leadership. 
Children may Improve the quality of their performance by prac- 
ticing, bv observing the proper techniques exhibited by other 
children, and bv viewing illustrations which emphasize correct 
form. 

Man)’ stunts used in earlier grades should be continued with 
this age group. As the quality of |>erfonnance improves, the results 
will be more satisfying. 

Exercises for Muscle VeceJopmenf 

1. Stunts for Development of Arm and Shoulder Muscles 

a. Seal walk. Place hands on floor, fingers spread and pointing 
ahead; extend body in horizontal position vvitli weight on 
hands and toes. Travel forward on hands, dragging toes. 

b. Wonn walk. Place hands on floor. Walk forvv’ard on hands 
until bod)’ is full)’ extended. Hold hands still and walk up 
to hands with feet. Continue moving forward, alternately 
walking on bands and feet. 
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in front of feet. Walk forward on hands as far as possible 
without letting body touch the floor. Reach forward and 
make a mark on the floor. Measure the distance from the 
line to the mark. 

d. Coffee grinder. Place right hand on floor, arm straight and 
body straight, so tliat weight is taken on feet and hand 
only. Walk around the pivot liand, keeping head well back 
and l)ody straight. 

e. W]Jee]ba^^o^v. In couples, first child places his hands on the 
floor while the second child grasps his partner’s legs above 
the knees and raises them. They walk in this position. 
Partners change places. 

2. Stunts for Development of Leg and Back Muscles 

a. Bend and reach back. Stand with feet apart. Bend for- 
ward and reach back between the legs. Make a mark on 
floor as far back as possible. Keep knees straight. 

b. Heel click. Stand with weight on both feet. Jump up, click- 
ing heels together before landing. 



F.ni position SocoM pouMn 


Figure 7-T. Heel Clicking 


c. Heel slap. Stand with hands behind back, thumbs locked. 
Jump, bending knees so that heels touch palms of hands. 

Conditioning Exercises 

The conditioning exercises included in this chapter help chil- 
dren respond quickly to direction and also, it is hoped, contribute 
to tile development of muscular strength and flexibility. They are 
explained with counts, as children enjoy doing these exercises 
to music. 

1. Stand with hands on hips, feet together. 

a. Jump, feet apart (count 1). 

b. Return to starting position (count 2). 

This may be done in time to music— 2/4 4/4, or 6/8 meter. 
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2. Stand with feet apart, arms extended sideward at shoulder 
height. 

a. Bending body forward, knees straight, touch right liand 
to left toe (count 1). 
h. Return to starting position (count 2). 

c. Touch left hand to right toe (count 3). 

d. Return to starling position (count 4). 

Using 3/4 meter, continue in units of four counts for twenty- 
eight or thirty-t\vo counts. 

3. Stand with arms at sides, feet together. 

a. Rise on toes, swinging arms forward (count 1). 

h. Bending knees, late squat position and touch fingers to 
floor between knees (count 2). 

c. Rise on toes, swinging arms fonvard (count 3). 

d. Rctjim to starting position (count 4). 

4. Stand with arms extended, hands clasped overhead, side- 
stride position. 

fl. Bend truck to left (count 1). 

b. Continue bending trunk to the left, extending and push- 
ing farther at each count (counts 2 aod 3). 

c. Return to starting position (count 4). 

Exercise is repeated to tJie right. Continue using a 2/4 or 
4/4 meter to a count of twenty-eight. 

5. Stand with arms at sides, feet together. 

a. Take four short steps forvvanl on toes (counts 1 to 4). 

b. Low squat position (count 5). 

c. Tliree hops in place in low squat position (counts 6 to 8). 
Using 2/4 meter, continue to txvenly-eight or tliirty-two 
counts in units of eight. 

6. Stand in stride position witli amis extended overhead. 

a. \V'ith knees straight, bend and twist body to the left; 
touch fingers to the floor (count 1). 

b. Return to starting position (count 2). 

c. Same as count one to the right (count 3 ). 

d. Return to starting position (count 4). 

Using 3/4 meter in groups of four counts, continue for 
si.xteen or twenty counts. 
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7. Stand \vitli arms at sides, feet together. 

a. Squat position, back straight, raise arms for\vard shoulder 
high (count 1). 

b. Return to starting position (count 2). 

c. With knees straight, bend tnmk forward and touch 
fingers to toes (count 3). 

d. Return to starting position (count 4). 

Using 3/4 meter, continue slowly in luiils of four counts for 
twentj'-eight to thirty-two counts. 

8. Stand with arms at sides, feet together. 

a. Jog in place (counts 1 to 10). 

b. Knees ^'gh, run in place (counts 11 to 20). 

Using 2/4 meter, continue in units of tNventy for sirty to 
eighty counts. 

9. Stand \\ith arms at sides, feet together. 

a. Raise left leg fonsTird, wth knees straight; s^s■ing arms 
forward at shoulder lieight ( count 1 ) . 

b. Balancing on one foot, move arms sideward (count 2). 

c. Nfove arms forward (count 3). 

d. Return to starting position (count 4). Repeat, raising 
left leg. 

Using 2/4 or 4/4 meter, continue in groups of foiir counts 
for a count of twent}'-cight to thirty-hvo counts. 

Trock and Field Aclicitics 

Sine- and ten-year-old children show a definite interest in 
activities which lest their skill and endurance as a group as well 
as individually. Simple track and field events help satisf)’ this in- 
terest. Emphasis should l>e placed on accuracy, skill, techniques, 
and fair play~on skillful ptrlormance rather than on Winning- 
Track and field events— together with the competitive-games pro* 
gram, which constitutes a major part of the plusical education 
program for lliis age group— offer a splendid opportunity for de* 
veloping sound and satisfactorv' attitudes toward a sports pro- 
gram. Tlie uinner who has demonstrated skill, accuracy, an<i 
adherence to the ndes should receive the admiration and respect 
of his fellow members. TI»e loser who has demonstrated effort and 
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fair play should also receive respect and admiration from liis com- 
rades. Both winner and loser should evaluate tlicir performances 
In terms of effort, training, and participation. Track and field 
events should not he overemphasized, however, as a balanced 
program of actix-itics should be maintained. 

The following simple events are examples of the type suitable 
for this age group. 

Running Broad Jump. This acthity should be practiced only 
on playgrounds wlicre it is possible to lc<»p a soft, well-slirred pit. 
Use a smooth board 3 feet long. 6 inches wide, and 2 inches thick. 
It should he even with the ground at a distance of 3 feel from 
one end of the pit. 

A jump is legal if the jumper strikes the ground witli bis take- 
off foot behind the edge of the l.ikc*off board nearest the pit. The 
distance of the jump is measured from the take-off board to the 
first break made in the earth l)y any part of tlie jumper’s body. 

Rules: 

1. Each contestant has two tries, and liis belter performance 
is recorded. 

2. A player rcceis’cs no credit for a jump improperly taken, 
that is, miming over the take-off lioard or extending toe over the 
edge of take-off board. 

Shuttle Relay. Two lines arc drawn 30 yards apart. Ten chil- 
dren comprise a team. Several teams compete ogainst one an- 
other. Each team is divided into two groups. Tlie first group 
count off 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, and the second group 2, 4, 6, 8, 10. 

The first group stand behind the starting line in single file in 
numerical order. Tlie second group stand in similar formation 
behind the other line, facing llieir teammates. 

At a signal, numher 1 from each team nins with the baton in 
his hand to liis teammate number 2. Numlwr 2 takes the baton, 
runs forward to bis teammate number 3. and passes him the 
baton. Tills procedure continues until numlicr 10 crosses the 
starling line. The team whose ninnbcr 10 player crosses the start- 
ing line first wins. 

RiiJes; 

1. No player leaves the starting line until his teammate passes 
him the baton. 
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■> As each player coippleles his rpp, he sits dosvn behind a 
retiring line, which is tlrarvn 5 ynrds behind the starting m . 

CT RI> 


RL SL 

First group 
9, 7, 5. 3. I 
9, 7. 5. 3, 1 
♦- 5 yards 


- 30 jTirds ' 


Second group 

2. 4, 6, 8, 10 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10 
«- 5 yards -* 


SUMMARY 

Tlie period of growing up is a difficult one for ^tli 
esperiencing it and the adults who guide them dunng this t,n,e^ 
It is important to think ol these children, not m 
certain ago level, hut in terms o( a inaturlty '“'’el. 
period, ehUdren progress at very different i ’ja 

program for them should be planned very skillfully- _ 
provide games and activities wbicb satisfy the chi tens , 
ing desire for competition. It should ‘''''''“P v 
their growing aim for perfection. It should refine all pr ^ 
learned skills while broadening the scope with nesv learnings 
This chapter explains lire methods and materials , 

prise such a program, it suggests procedures that help to nnoE 
the gap e^^dent in this growing-up period and to prepare c 
for the age of indi\iduality discussed in Chapter 8. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Discuss the term maturity level. How does it differ from 
age level? 

2. Enumerate some of the problems that arise from the range m 
the maturity levels among nine- and ten-j ear-old children. 

3. Why are team games especially satisfying to children o 
tliis age? 

4. How does the extension of rUjllimic experiences contn u 
to the grow’th of these children? 
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SUGGESTED ACTlMTi' UNIT 

Plan a unit in which pliracal education act{\'ities supplement 
n study of Mexican village life. TI>c core of the unit miglit he a 
study of the basic needs of Mexican children, for the purpose of 
comparing and contrasting the ways in which the respective needs 
of Mexican and American children are met. There are innumer- 
able rlnlhmic activities to enrich tliis study. 




8. Program for the 

Eleven- and 
T welve-year-olds 


TndividualitJ- is llie Vcjnole of this age S'"'?’ ^^‘^do 

1 seem n,or'c individualistic in nature -“I f = „a.y 

chddren of other age groups. A teacher , ought to 

„eU erclaim, "n.ey have no nofon of hor chiton o^n^ 
growl- Since the physical. menUl. and 'T i, diseon- 
S eragc cluld has been gradual ^“'“>5 >f V growth and 

certing to observe the apparently erratic rale o ^ 
Sselopma"* during this 

-shoot up tall like an India-mbher ball “i,e 

Some just as suddenly become much “'"“'f'J J^lhe 

see. With these children, as with the nme- and ’ jo 

teacher must realize that maturity levels rather tto “ °y^(or 
leveU should be the guides for determmmg suitable aetivitie 

'’T is the responsibility of the teacher to be >tao"S^,To 
quainted with the characteristics of many age ^ P 
recognize and give thoughtful considerarion «> «>« ° P^^u- 
growth and to levels of maturity. Teachers who 
scions of these two factors recognto each new 
one containing the residue or background " „uup if 

growih characteristics depend. ChUdren of J^^the 

adequately prepared and wisely guided, take uPi- 

adolescent period satisfactory behasror patterns, w ^ 

hides, and rich nuderstandings of comparative values, 
avoiing a period of difficult adjustments. - ^ 

Growih and Development. This is a period of transition, 
those children who esperienee the 'P“,v,, 5 tal 

is a period of rapid skeletal and muscular ^wth. 11 
growth and muscnlat des-elopment ate out of P™!”*'’ 
control will follosv. Rapid and unes'en growth causes aw 
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ness, restlessness, nnd apparent laziness. These children grow 
fastest the j-ear before the puberty cj'cle is completed. First there 
is a rapid growth in height, tlien in weight. The de^•eIopmenl of 
the heart, however, continvies to lag behind this rapid growth, and 
other parts of the I)od)’ may also show nneven growth. Girls often 
reach maturity as much as two years earlier tlian boys. 

Children wlio are not approaching puberty remain much like 
the nine- or ten-j'car-olds in physical appearance and develop- 
ment. As stated before, maturity is an individual matter, and in 
everj’ classroom of children from ten to twelve or thirteen years 
old a teacher finds some children who have already matured, 
some who arc about to mature, and some wlio are still yoiuig 
boys and girls physically, socially, and emotionally. 

These children like to improve their abilities and master skills. 
Tlicy arc now able to m.aii>taln a long period of intellectual 
concentration. Although they arc able to do effective abstract 
tliinking, they still prefer problems arising from concrete situa- 
tions. They are usually interested in scientific experiments. There 
is a noticeable increase in selWireclion and a more serious nttl- 
Indc toward work. They set their own goals and, if given the op- 
portunity to do so, carry out many individual responsibilities. 

Physical growth has a direct bearing on achievement in general. 
The child who grows too fast may l>ecome a scliool problem unless 
wisely and nnderstandingly guided. 

Because there is such a wide range in physical maturity svitliin 
the group, there are consequently many temperamental differ- 
ences. Children who grow too fast become shy and self-conscious; 
little ones worr)' because they lias’e not growm. All seem to have 
changing moods and interests. Children approaching adolescence 
often become ovcrcrilical, rebellious, and uncooperative. Many 
of them think they “kniow it all." They go to extremes. Tliey return 
to liabits they had when very young. They bite their nails and 
daydream. They are oversensitive. 

There is often a teasing, antagonistic attitude between boys 
and girls. A teacher with a sense of Immor can easily change a 
teasing, antagonistic attitude into a teasing, friendly attitude. 
These children like adults with a sense of liumor. Tliey like to 
kmow that older people have a warm feeling toward them. An 
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adult who nags or talks down to them seldom enjoys working 
nitlj them. 

Their Needs. These children need a sense of belonging, a feel- 
ing of acceptance, first Iiy (he group and then by the adult. A 
teacher who recognizes that their need for group approNTil is 
stronger tlian tlieir need for adult approval Iniilds up within the 
group the importance of each individiial. Tljese cliiJdrcn need 
Idndlv guidance and opportunities to make decisions. Tlicy 
need counseling to learn how to cope with the difficult feelings 
they are experiencing. They need guidance to appreciate the 
importance and the essentiality of giving in to others now and 
then. 

Planning a Program. To meet the needs of such a group, a 
school program must be skillfully planned, carcfull)’ organized, 
and enthusiastically executed. 

Tlioughlful planning of physical education activities tliat are 
ivelhintegrated with other phases of the school program may 
have a marked effect on tlie dispositions of the class as a whole 
and of indisiduals within the class. Although there are interest 
differences between bos s and girb at this age, as well as betsveen 
the more and less mature members of the same sex, there are ph\’S- 
ical education activities that appeal to all. A program which 
presides opportunities to practice self-testing actinties and crea- 
tive rhjihmic ideas satisfies the children’s need to act as indi- 
viduals rather than as a group. 

A stimulating program of cliallenging team games, rhv'thniic 
activities, and interesting dances often unites a heterogeneous 
group of individuals into a group that is class-conscious and eager 
to liave fun as a class. 

Previous chapters describe activities motivated by the teacher 
or by children in the class. This chapter explains the influence that 
a supervisor of physical education had on one group of children 
ranging in age from nine to thirteen. Although these children 
varied in height and weight and in level of maturitv', they had 
developed an exceptionally fine spirit of oneness. They were proud 
of themselves as a group. They appreciated one another’s abilities 
and tolerated individual weaknesses. They liked to play and dance 
together, and the phv'sical education period was the hub around 
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which the wheel of their clay turned. A visit by the supervisor of 
physical education was an exciting time because they were con- 
fident of her appreciation and eager to receive her suggestions for 
something new. 

One da\' the)' had a wonderful time sliowiog her how many 
dances they had learned. When they went back to their places 
and sat looking e.xpectantly at her, she said, “Wasn’t that funl” 
They liked her because she never spoiled their fun by criticizing 
minor imperfections in their performance. She recognized their 
owTi feelings about an activilv. They knew that she was ready to 
help them when they and their children experienced difficulties, 
hut that she was just as ready to enjoy with tliem their platsure 
in what they considered a “job well done.” Of course, to them, no 
part of physical education was a job; it was all fun. But some 
adults could take away this fun and nuke it a job just by the 
expression on their faces. These children knew by the expression 
on their supervisor’s face tlut she liked their dancing, and they 
were happy. 

She continued, “You put so much spirit into your dancing! I’d 
like to have you dance at a celebration in tlie city auditorium. 
Would yoti be wdling to do that?" That was anollier thing dial 
endeared the supervisor to these children. She made them feel 
Important. She m-ade tliem feci that they were doing her a favor 
when she gave them an opportunity to perform for others. 

'Their enthusiastic responses assured her that lliey would pre- 
pare themselves for the I Am an American Day celebration. She 
suggested that they create their own dance patterns for the 
“Victory Polka,” a poptilar tune at that time, She played it on tlie 
piano and told tlieni that she would record it for them. After a 
few minutes of discussion, they decided that tliey would repre- 
sent tlie PoUsh-American people. 'They were given the entire 
responsibility for planning the dance and of designing and making 
their own costumes. 

Tims a unit of interesting activities was motivated by a super- 
visor who realized how important a stimulating challenge could 
he to sucli a group. Tliese children worked hard to prove that 
they were worth)' of tlie confidence placed in them. They prac- 
ticed combinations of schottische steps, two-steps, and beel-and- 
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toe polka steps and danced tliem to different phrases of the 
“\^ictor\' Polka” They finally worked ont an effective set of 
patterns and called for their superx'isor s approval and suggestions. 
She was generous witli both. She suggested that they teach their 
dance to the other sL’clh-grade class in the hiiilding and invite 
these children to dance with them at the celebration. They wel- 
comed this suggestion; thus the children and teachers of these 
two classes enjoyed working together. 

For three weeks, learning the dance was the activity of primary 
interest and importance to these hvo groups. However, it was not 
their only interest and activity. They }»ad to design and make their 
costumes, and they needed to Icam more about Poland and ibe 
Polish people. 

At the end of three weeks thej' had perfected their dance to 
their own satisfaction and that of their teachers and supcrsisor. 
In addition, they had made their costumes. They had painted 
stripes on unbleached cotton, from whicli they made the ^rb 
skirts and the bo\'s’ brightly colored sashes. Tl»ej’ completed their 
costumes uith white blouses for all and bright headbands for the 
girls. Tliey had compiled their information into booklets which 
later became a part of a Book o/ \ations and Their Peoples. The 
culmination was, of course, the program for I Am an American 
Day. Howo'ct, the true value of the unit was in the day-by-day 
experience of Ktjrkiag together and in the spirit that would 
prompt the diildren and their teachers to summarize their activ- 
ity- by echoing the words of their supervisor, which were, ‘TVasn’t 
that fun!” 

E%-ery part of physical education can be as effectii'e as the 
preceding unit in chaHen^g the individuals of a class and in 
forming a class into a cooperative working unit 

Track and field events give children an opportunity to compete 
as indi\iduab and as teams. Team games, so popular \vith chil- 
dren of this age, not only develop skill in the game but abo instill 
an appreciation of the importance of rules and a sense of fair 
pfay. Seif-testingacti\i(s'es pronefc c&ifdren with an opportunfft' to 
know themselves, their capabilities, and their power of endurance. 
Through these self-testing activities young people measure their 
own progress, comparing each performance wi& a preWous one. 
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Rhythmic activities and dancing provide opportunities to respond 
to music with the whole body. At Uiis age, cliildren like to "let 
themseh’es go” from the tops of their heads to the tips of their 
fingers and toes. Such activity' relieves them of the restless feeling 
that characterizes this period of une\'en growth. 

A physical education program, if wisely planned and guided, 
can be the panacea for most of the problems that arise to plague 
the teachers of these challenging eles’en- and twelve-year-old 
children. 

GAME PROGRAM 

These children, like the younger ones, often do not want to 
relinquish the old familiar favorites just because they are learn- 
ing new and more complicated games- They should be allowed to 
play the old ones “just for fun” until the new ones are also fun for 
them to play. This can be done by using half the game period 
for learning new skills and the other half for practicing skills 
already learned, or for what the children call “just playing.” 
Cliildrcn of this age set high standards for themselves and enjoy 
a game more when they can play it successfully. If they have time 
to learn how to play a new game well and also have time to play 
familiar games of their o%vn choice, they apply themselves more 
readily to the new learnings. 

Eleven- and twelve-year-old children need more highly or- 
ganized games. Tliese games provide an opportunity to develop 
good sportsmanship; moreover, if teams are organized so that a 
rotation of play schedules is possible, they also provide oppor- 
tunities to develop good speefatorship. 

Team games which require a fairly uniform degree of strength 
and speed on each team may prove more successful if boys and 
girls play separately. This is not blanket advice, but some groups 
enjoy these team games more if the groups are divided. ^V1len 
tlie groups are so divided, two teachers may work together, one 
with tlie boys of both classes and the other wth the girls. How- 
ever, some classes, Jeke iire one ia the ft^egoing unit, enjoy pbying 
together. They always choose mixed teams, quite evenly matched, 
and the results are very successful. 
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Outdoor-Large-group Carnes 

A. Bat Ball 

Tliis is a team game which can be enjoyed either by mixed 
groups or by boys and prk separately. 

1. Purpose 

To gain skill in base nmning 

2. Egnipjnont 
One softball 

3. Description 

Players are arranged as for softball. The batter tlirows tlie 
ball into tl)e field and runs the circuit of bases, continuing 
until he reaches home or is put out. Tire fielders field the 
ball and tlnrow it to first base; the first baseman throws it 
to second and on around the circuit bases. If the runner 
reaches home before the ball, he scores; if he fails to do so, 
he is put out. After three outs, the teams change sides. 
Tills game teaches the sldUs of base running and fielding 
the ball. 

B. Overtake 

1. Purpose 

To gain skill in throwing and catcliing 

2. Equipment 
One softball 

3. Description 

Two teams of nine players each occupy all positions of the 
infield except shortstop. The extra pla) er plays in the field. 
The pitcher holds the ball, and the runner stands on home 
plate. At a signal, the runner runs the circuit of bases. At 
the same time, the pitcher tlirows the ball to the catcher, 
tile catcher throw’s to first baseman, and so on until the 
ball goes the circuit of bases. One point is scored for each 
base reached by the runner ahead of tJie ball. A side is out 
after all members of the team have nin. This game is et- 
ceWtnt practice for -passsTig tVic baW arcremii bases and 
base running. 

C. Modified Vollejball 

Masters’ of Newcomb is recommended before trj'ing this game. 
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1. Purpose 

To gain skill in voUejing a ball 

2. Equipment 
Volleyball and net 

3. Description 

The game is played the same as Newcomb, wtli the fol- 
lowing exceptions: 

a. For the ser\’e, the ball is held in the left hand and stmclc 
with the heel of the right hand. Players usually make 
a half fist of the right hand by bending fingers tighUy 
at the second joint. 

b. Players volley (strike the ball with the tips of their 
fingers) instead of catching and returning the ball with 
a throw. 

c. Players may play the ball to themselves once before 
playing it to a teammate or sending it over the net. 

d. Any number of a team may pUj’ the ball before play- 
ing it over the net. 

D. Progressive Dodge Ball 

1. Purpose 

To gain skill in dodging, throwing, and passing a ball 

2. Equipment 

25-foot circle, S-inch rubber ball, watch with second hand 

3. Description 

Three team.s play on the circle; the fourth team plays in 
the center. Circle players try to see how many times they 
can hit the center team players (below the waist) in three 
minutes playing time. At the close of the time, the team in 
the center changes with one on the circle, and play con- 
tinues as before until all teams liave play’ed in the center. 
An inning closes when all teams have been in the center 
once. A game consists of a predetermined number of 
innings. The team with the lo^vest score at the close of 
playing time wns. Tliis game is practice for quick passes. 

E. Basketball Long and Short 
1. Purpose 

To gain skill in shooting baskets 
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2. Equipment 

Baslcetball goal aod basketball 

3. Descripfton 

Plavers line up behind the free-lhrow circle, facing the 
basket. The first player takes a shot from back of the free- 
tbrow line and scores 2 points if be makes the shot. Players 
take turns. The player with the highest score nins. 

F. Basketball Tsventj'*one 

1. Purpose 

To increase sldll in shooting and folloss’-up of shots 

2. Equipment 

One basketball goal and a basketball 

3. Description 

Plaj ers line up beliind the free-lbrow line. The first player 
takes a shot and scores 2 points il he makes it. He then 
recovers the ball and shoots again. If he makes this shot 
he scores 1 point. Pbyers take turns in shooting tlie long 
and short slwts. First plater reaching 21 tvins. 

G. Hlt'pln Baseball 

Tliis game is a progression from kickball. It is not fun unless 
players know how to pass quickly and accurately. 

1. Purpose 

To develop speed and accuract in passing a ball from base 
to base 

2. Equipment 

For soccer hit pin— four Indian clubs; one standing on the 
inside point of first, second, third, and home b^e; one 
soccer ball 

For softball hit pin— Indian clubs, as directed alx)ve; a bat: 
a softball 

3. Description 

For soccer hit pin, the pitcher bowls the ball to the kicker, 
\\ho attempts to kick a fair ball and circle the bases, touch- 
ing each in order and going back of the pin without knock- 
ing it dossTj. Tlic fielders recover the liall and tr^’ to pass 
it to first, second, third, and home before the nmner makes 
the circuit. 

Strikes; A strike is called if the kicker {a) misses a ball 
bossled <ner Ikhoc circle; (b) does not luse one foot in 
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tile circle when kicking; or (c) kicks a foul ball, unless he 
ahead)’ has two strikes. 

Oiifs; An out is made if (o) kicker makes three strikes; 
(h) a placed ball is kicked foul by kicker (after four balls, 
kicker places ball in circle and place-kicks it); (c) In- 
dian club at home is knocked down by kicker or bowler; 
(d)fair ball knocks down field club before striking ground; 
(c) fielder catclies a fly, fair or foul; (f) runner is hit by 
fair, kicked ball; (g) runner knocks down any Indian 
club; (h) club ahead of runner is knocked down by the 
baseman; (f) runner fails to round all tbe bases in order; 
(;) runner interferes with player or ball; (k) runner runs 
inside the diamond in front of any club. 

Indoor— -LargC'group Came$ 

A. Indoor Volleyball 

1. Purpose 

To increase skill in volleying and serving a ball 

2. Equipment 

Regulation volleyball, net, and playing area. If no gym- 
nasium or playroom is available, tbe classroom may be used 
and a siring may serve as net. 

3. Description 

Divide tbe class into two teams of equal number. The for- 
mation Is the same as that described for outdoor volley- 
ball in Chapter 7, page 154. The same rules are observed. 
Players should be encouraged to develop these habits of 
phy; 

a. In volleying, use both hands when it will he advan- 
tageous to do so. 

b. Look for the unguarded area of opponent's court and 
guide the ball to this spot. 

c. Play as a team, not as Individuals; pass from one to 
another. 

d. Keep your eyes on the ball at all times. 

B. Aerial Bombardment 
1. Purpose 

To improve aim in throwing a ball and to increase skill in 
dodging and catching a ball 
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2, Kqulpmcnl 

An indoor or partially d<'flafr<l ^-oDcjhaH 

3. Dcsrrfpfion (src Rp>rc &-1) 

The pb\ ing area it cJiVidcd in the middle hy a line. Tlic 
end zones arc inarVixl oH as mi rtie diagram, team has 
one-haU tlje pbjin" area of the court. T}»c ball is tossed 
!>ctuccn tsso platers to detemunc which team throws the 
ball first. Tlio captain of the team that wins first pby may 
throw the liall or pass it to a teammate who tlirows it at a 
plat cr on the opposing team. TlkC object is to hit an oppo- 
nent with the liall licfoic it touches tlie floor. If a plater is 
so hit. he goes to the end court Whind the opposing team. 



Figurr S-1. Aerul tkrtnbjnJfJKTtt 

He may retum to the game if lie recot ers the boll when 
it rolls near him. To recoter the ball, he may step with one 
foot out of the end zone. A plater may attempt to catch tlie 
ball when it is ihrotvn at him. If he succeeds in catcliing 
it, the pbter who ihretv it must go to the end zone. The 
winning team is the one with the fetvest plat'ers in the 
end zone at the end of Uie play period. 

Outdoor — SmaU-group Carney 
A- Figure S Relay 
1. Purpose 

To increase control and speed in running 
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2. Equlpmeni 

Three Indian chibs or cans for each team 

3. Description (see Figure 8-2) 

Players are arranged in lines back of tlie starting line, as 
shown in the diagram. At the signal from the leader, the 
first runner runs up and, passing to the right of the first 
club, starts weaving behvecn the clubs and returns (see 
diagram). When the first ninner finishes, he tags the next 
player, and so on until all have nm. The first team back 
into the original lineup xsins. 



B. Chinese Relay 

1. Purpose 

To increase power of concentration 

2. Equipment 
None 

3. Description 

Players line up in single file behind the leader, an equal 
number of players in each row. A goal line is drawm 23 feel 
from the starting line. Tlie second and third players step 
up on either side of the leader, their backs toward the 
starting line, and the three link arms. At a signal from the 
leader, they travel to the goal line and without turning 
around return to die starting line. The leader unhooks, 
going to the end of the line, while the next player in line 
Iiooks on. Tlie first team with all plaj’ers back in the original 
position wins. 
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« Team Broad Jump 

1. Puqjosc 

To de%'elop ability’ to jtimp 

2. Equipment 

A stick or piece of chalk for marking heelprints 

3. De^cri/Jfion 

Leaders of each team line up behind the starting line. The 
leader in each team broad-jumps as far as possible. The 
second pla\er on each team marks the heelprints, or the 
handprints if the player falls backxrard, then stands with 
his toes fust behind tliat line. From tliis point the second 
plaver jumps, and so on until each has liad a turn. The team 
jumping tJje farthest from the starting line \Tins. 

D. Tunnel Relay 

1. Purpose 

To increase accuracy in aiming and rolling a ball 

2. £guiprnertt 

S-fach robber ball or soccer ball for each team 

3. Description 

The teams line up with the leaders standing on the starting 
line. Each leader holds a ball until the signal is given to 
begin. The ball is then roDed down the line between the 
legs of the pU)-ers. If the ball goes out of the line, the 
player in front of whom the ball passed reem'ors the baD 
and restarts it from his position in line. AMien the last player 
in the line gets the ball, he runs forward to the starting 
line and starts the ball in play, as at the begnming of the 
game. Tlie winning team is the one which first succeeds in 
getting all players back into starting position. 

E. Orer-and-under Relay 

1. Purpose 

a. To des'elop accuracy in passing 

b. To increase the power of concentration 

2. Equipment 

S-inch rubber ball or soccer baD for each team 

3. Description 

The first plar-er on each team stands on the starting line. 
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liolding the ball. At a signal, the first player passes the ball 
overhead to the second player. The second player passes 
the ball between Ins legs to the third player, who passes 
the ball overhead. Play continues by alternating over and 
under until the last pla)^ receives the ball. The last 
player goes to the starling line and repeats the overhead 
pass. If the ball is dropped or rolled out of the line, it must 
be reco\’ered and started where it left the line. The wa- 
ning team is tlic one which first succeeds in getting back 
to its original starting position. 

Indoor— Small-^roup Games 

A. Basketball Relay 

1. Purpose 

a. To develop skill in the chest pass 

b. To increase speed and accuracy in thro%ving and 
catching 

2. Equipment 

A basketball or soccer ball for each team 

3. Dcscriplion 

Groups of ten comprise the teams. Tlic leader of each team 
stands facing his teammates. Each leader has o basketball. 
At a signal, the leader tlirows the ball to the first player 
on his team, using the chest pass. The first player returns 
the ball, using the same pass, and runs to the end of the 
line. The leader then passes the ball to the next player, who 
returns it in the same way, and so on until eacli player has 
had a turn. If a player drops the ball, he must recover it 
and return to his place in line before he passes the ball 
to the leader. TJie winning team is the one which first com- 
pletes the passing. 

B. Push-the-ball Relay 

1. Purpose 

To increase muscular raordination and control 

2. Equipment 

An 8-inch rubber ball and a wand (a sawed-off broom 
handle may be used) for the leader of each line 
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3. Dcscn'pfi'on 

On a signal, tlie first phtyer in each line poshes tlie ball to 
the goal line 30 feet away and returns to the next player. 
The next player repeats Uie process, and so on until each 
player has had a turn. The winning team is the one that 
first succeeds in getting back to starting positions. 
Fonvard-pass Relay 

Tljis relay is naturally more popular with boys than with girls. 

1. Purpose. 

To develop accuracy and speed in passing and catching 
a football 

2. Ee^iiipment 

A football for each team 

3. Description (see Figure ft-3) 

The members of the team are numbered and lined up, as 
shown in diagram. Number 1 players have the football. At 



Figure 8-3. Forward-pass Relay 


a given signal, number 2 player on eacJi team runs to the 
line which is 12 feet from the starting line. At the line, he 
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tJinis to catch the footlvill, which number 1 throws to him. 
Ntimher 1 goes to the end of the line after tlirowing the 
ball. When number 2 catches or recovers the ball, he runs 
back and touches the hand of number 3, who runs to line 
A. Number 2 placer stands to the left of hi.s team and 
passes the ball to number 3, who has to run to line A. This 
sec|uence continues until each player has both passed and 
caught the ball. Number 1. who was first to throw the ball, 
i.s touched by numljerS, who then tlirows the ball to him. 
When numlicr 1 receives the Isall at line A, he runs 40 feet 
to line B. The winning team is the one wliose number 1 
player first crosses line B. 

milTIIMS AND DANCE 

Although eleven- and twclve-year-ol<l$ have already acquired 
a background of rliytlimic experience, they need many oppor- 
tunities to practice the fundamental rluthmic movements and 
to extend tlicir experience xvith the more advanced patterns of 
response. Tliere should 1«3 no kapse in their education or in tlieir 
opportunities to enjoy the activities made possible by their in- 
creased skill. Poise, enjornent in rhxlhmic expression, and an 
eagerness to participate in social activities are the result of an 
adequately planned program. 

Young people in this age group continue to need encouragement 
to respond freely and crealixeb. Any originality displayed should 
receive recognition and respect. By extciidmg the activities in the 
natural rh)tlimic' pattenis of locomotion to include variations and 
combinations of these rhythms, children gain confidence in them- 
selves. They improve their nbdity to recognize and to respond to 
many musical meters. 

Ball bouncing, rope twirling, and rope jumping to music help 
the self-conscious cliild forget himself as lie concentrates on the 
ball or the rope. lie has the pleasure of responding to music and 
achievlnga skill simultaneously. If encouraged to create a variety 
of activities with ropes and lialls, these children are ready to 
create tlieir own dance patterns. A teacher who merely suggests 
a pattern may e.xpect a generous response. 
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Tlie program of cJancing. Iiowe\'cr, should be carefully planned, 
giiiderl, and directed. Tlicse cJiJldrcn reed llic experience of 
learning and enjoying many kinds of dances. A dance program 
should include folk diincing, circle dancing, square d.incing, and 
some simple social dancing. Tlirotigli a conh'ruiity and crlcnsinn 
of guidance and experience in every aspect of rhythm and dance, 
tliesc eleven- and t\vo!vc-\car-o!ds gracefully bridge the gap that 
often presents difficulty at this age. 

Cliildrcn erjjo)’ reviewing and re-creating responses to rhythmic 
activities of former years. Tl»cy enjoy reviewing dances previously 
learned and experiencing the challenge of new dances. Several 
dances arc described and cxplainetl on the following pages. Music 
for these d.inccs will he found in the Appendix. Suggested record- 
ings are listed at the end of Part Two, pages 21S and 219. 


XinCfMA HFEL 


Tlie Virginia Reel is one of the most popular folk dances of 
the United States. DilTorcnt versions of the dance arc found in 
different sections of the counliy, but in one form or another it is 
usually a favorite wherever it is known. 

Some people do the first part of the dance with the head lady 
and foot gentleman executing tlie figure, followed by the head 
gentleman and foot lady. In order that evciyone may have the 
fun of dancing and not have to wait for this part, teachers may 
follow the directions given below for partners to dance the Erst 
part with each other. 

Rhythmic Pattern 
4/4 time 
Steps 

Square-dance step— a dragging run, with an occasional catch 
step if the dancer wishes (feet kept close to tlie floor, knees 
bent to avoid bouncing) 

Slide step 


Posifion 

Two lines of eight couples. 


facing each other and about 


eight 
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The Dance 

1. Fonvarcl ihrce sqii3re-<Iancc steps toward partner and bow. 
Rctiirn. 

Move forward to partner, join right hands, and circle around. 
Rclnni. 

Move forward to partner, join left hands, and circle around. 
Return. 

Move forward to partner, join both hands, and circle around. 
Return. 

Move foiAN-ard to partner, dos-a-dos (back to back) passing 
right shoulders. Return. 

Move forward to partner, dos-A-dos passing left shoulders. 
Return. 

2. Tlie head couple slide down the center of the set and return 
to their original ()o$ttion$. then start the reel. 

The Reel: Tlio head couple join right liands and swing once 
and a half around, so that the girl finishes facing the l>oys’ 
line and the boy finislies facing the girls’ line. 

Tlio head girl takes tlic next Iroys left hand and turns him 
once in place; at the same time the head hoy is turning the 
second girl in placx* with left hands joined. 

Tlic licad couple then meet in the center of the set, join 
right hands, and circle once around nntii they arc facing 
the next person in line. 

Tlic head girl joins left liands with the third Imy and circles 
him; at the same time, the head Imy joins left hands with 
the third girl and circles her. 

Tlic head couple again join right hands and circle in the 
center of the set. 

The reel continues in this manner nntii they reach the fool 
of the set. Tile head couple then slide np tlie center of the 
set to their original positions. 

3. Cast Off: All couples turn so that they face head couple. 
Tlic head girl leads the line of girls to the fool of the set 
by turning to tlie outside; the head l»oy does tlic same. When 
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the head couple meet at the foot of the set, they join hands 
and make an arch for the others to pass under. ^^’JIen all are 
under the arch, partners face each other; all step awa)’ from 
their partner, and the dance is repeated ^sith the second 
couple as tl)e new head couple. 

The \ehole dance is repeated sewn times, until all have been 
in the head couple’s position. 

POBTLAM) FAXCY 

Rhiffhmic Pattern 

6/8 time, counted two beats to each measure 
Steps 

Walking step, square-dance step (see page 202) 

Position 

Sets of eight, two couples in a line of four facing an opposite 

line of four; sets of eight arranged around the room as spokes 

of svheels 
The Dance 

1. Circle Left: All join hands in sets of eight and take either a 
walking or a square-dance step to the left, for all of part A 
of the music, suteen steps in all. 

2. Down Center and Back; Couple nearest the center of the 
room join both hands, slide four steps to the foot of the set, 
and return. Foot couple repeat to the head of the set and 
return. 

3. Grand Right and Left: Partners face each other with right 
hands joined. Each dancer walks around tlie set, giving his 
left hand to the next person, his right hand to the next, and 
so on, alternating in this way until he is back in place. 

4. Ladies’ Change: Girls diagonally across from each other pass 
to opposite side, toucliing right bands as they pass, “^ey 
give left hand to cq)posite boy, who turns them once and 
sends them back home. Repeat, girls passing, toucliing right 
hands and giving left hand to partner, who turns them into 
their place. 

5. Forward and Back: Lines of four join hands, walk forward 
three steps, bow and curtsy, and return to place. Then they 
walk forward, drop bands, pass right shoulders with the 
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ptTsoii directly opposite, and ad\-ance to meet a new set 
of four. 

D.ince is repeated witli nc\s’ set of four. 

Hrj> MlVtn VAIJ.KV 

And sou lead riglil on dms*n tlic valley. 

And \ nil circle to tlie left ami to the rigid. 

And sou swing ssitli the gir] In the vallcv, 

And sou swing with your lied Hiver girl. 

Tarts of t/ie ilfus/e 
One part, four phrases 
n/iyfh)»ic Tnlleni 
4/‘i time 
Ste/j? 

Walking stt'p, ifiu.irc-d.mcc step (see page 202) 

Tosiffon 

I-argc circle of couples. Esery otiicr couple faws the couple 
l)c}ijnd so that there arc small sets of four children around the 
circle, 

The Dance 

“And you lead right on dossn the sidles." Couples svalk past 
couple they riosv face, passing to the right. Meeting the next 
couple, they join hands in a circle of four. 

“And sou circle to the left and to the right," Tlicy circle four 
steps left, tuni, circle b.ick to the right, and finislt facing oppo- 
site couple. 

“And j ou ssving with the girl in the vallcs-." Bos s cross over and 
take op{)ositc girl in soc’ial-dancc jKisilion and turn her. 

“And you ssving ss-ith your llcil Rwer girl." Boss go kick and 
sss'ing ossTi girl once; they finish facing as at the heginning of 
the tlancc. 

Entire dance is repeated; couples move out to meet a new 
couple each time. 


siauAN ciRCLr. 

Tills American dance is an excellent mixer since each time the 
dance is repeated, it is done ss’ith a different couple. During an 
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evening of square dancing, it is often used as a round dance be- 
tween quadriUes. 

Parts of the Music 

A, two phrases; B, two phrases; C, (wo phrases 
Bhijfhmic Pattern 

6/8 time, counted two beats to each measure 
Steps 

Square-dance step {see page 202) 

Buzz step— one foot hept on the same spot while the otlier 
adi^nces, turning the indh'idua) 

Position 

Double circle around the room, bo\s with their partners on 
their right and ever)’ other couple rex'ersed to face the couple 
behind them. The circle is composed of these small sets of four 
children. 

The Dance 

1. On phrase 1 of part A of the music, four bands aroimd: Each 
set of four join hands in a small circle and take the square- 
dance step around the circle cloclnvise. 

On phrase 2, repeat going counfercloclnxise. 

2. On phrase 1 of part B, right and left: Both couples cross 
over, the ladies passing betsveen the men and giring the men 
their right hands as they pass. Partners now take left hands 
and exchange places on the opposite side of the square from 
where the)' started. They pve right hands to the opposite 
lady and pass back across; then give left hands to their own 
partner and come back to home position. 

On phrase 2, buzz partner; For a square-dance turn, partners 
stand with right sides together; the boy puts his right arm 
around llie girl’s waist; either the girl holds onto the boy’s 
left shoulder or he takes her right hand in lus left and she 
holds her skirt with her left hand. In this position, partners 
turn with eight buzz steps. 

3. On phrase I of part C, ladies cliain: Girls cross, giving right 
hands as the)' pass each other and left hands to opposite 
boy; boy places his ri^l hand around girl’s waist in back, 
turns her around in front of him, and faces her home. 
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On phrase 2, girls return home, giwng right hands to each 
other as they pass and left hands to tlwir own partner; 
partner places his right arm around girl's waist and turns her 
into her place on his right side. 

NOn;\'ECIAN' MOtWTAIN DANCE 
Parts o/ the Music 

A, two phrases, repeated; B, two phrases, repeated 
Rhythmic Pattern 

3/4 time, counted one l>eat to each quarter note, with the first 
note of each measure heavily accented 
Steps 

Running steps are used throughout this dance. Tlie first step 
of each measure is accented by stamping on that count and 
bending the whole body In the same direction. Tliis gives the 
effect of mountain climbing. 

Position 

In groups of threes, representing two mountain climbers and 
their guide. Number 1 is the guide; number 2, a climber, is to 
the left and in hack of the giude; and number 3, the other 
climber, is to the right and in back of guide. Number 1 extends 
his arms in hack and takes the hands of (he couple in back. 
Throughout the first part of the dance, 1 appears to be pulling 
2 and 3 beliind him. These groups of dancers are spaced around 
the room in a large circle formation. 

The Dance 

!• Beginning «'ith the right fool, all run fonvard, accenting 
the first count of each measure and bending tlie body to 
the accented side. This is continued throughout part A of 
the music. 

2. For part B of the music, 1 runs backvvard tliree steps under 
the arch made by 2 and 3, who take the tliree running steps 
in place (measure 1). 

After passing under the arch, I continues with three more 
steps in place; 2 and 3 take their three nmning steps in 
place (measure 2). 

With sL\ running steps, 2 passes in front of 1 and turns in- 
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ward once around in place under Is right arm (measures 
3 and 4). 

\Vith sis short running steps, 3 turns inward once around in 
place under I’s right arm (measures 5 and 6). 

With six short running steps, 1 turns under liis owm right 
arm. This brings tlie three bach to their original positions 
(measures 7 and 8). 

Tliroughout part 2, the dancers continue to hold hands, 
and each dancer takes his running steps in place when it is 
not his turn to claange posiliorL 



Fijure 6-4. N'or^vpg|■aD 
Mountain March 


KANAFASKA 

Tlie kanafaska is the peasant woman’s full sldrt, which is made 
of striped cotton material. 

Parts of the Music 

A, four phrases of measures each; B, four phrases of two 
measures each, repeated 
Rhytiirnic Pattern 
2/4 time 
Steps 

Polka— three veix' short running steps and a hop on the fourth 
step 

Gallop— running step, close, step, close; same foot alwaj's in the 
lead 
Position 

Quadrille formation, all facing center of set 
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The Dance 

1. On phrase 1 of part A of llic music, couples 1 and 3 exchange 
places with four gallop steps, [ussing to the right. 

On phrase 2, couples 2 and 4 exchange places with four 
gallop steps, passing to the right. 

On phrase 3, couples 1 and 3 return to place with four gal- 
lop steps. 

On phrase 4, couples 2 and 4 do the same. 

2. For part B of the music, all couples talce waist-shoulder posi- 
tion (boy with hands on girl’s waist, girl with hands on 
partner’s shoulders, leaning awav from p.artncr). Tliey polka 
counlcrclock-wisc around the circle hack to original places, 
taking eight polka steps. 

First girl visits around: She claps hands on first count and 
polkas to the second l>oy. who takes her in waist-shoulder 
position and dances the polka once around instde the set, 
Second lioy finislws l>cside Uis partner. This is repeated 
with third Iwy and with the fourth boy. 

All couples take waist-shoulder position and dance the 
polka once around to place. 

Second girl visits around. 

All couples polka once around the set. 

Third girl visits around. 

All couples polka around the set. 

Fourth girl visits around. 

All couples polka once around the set. 

On tlie last count of the music, when dancing the polka in 
couples, the boj s may ‘'jump" the girls high in the air. At 
the same lime the girls gi\'c a siiriek. 

CAPTAIN' JINKS 

Verse 

\VIien Captain Jinks comes home at night, 

Vou pass your partner on tlie right. 

You swing your neighbor so polite, 
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Cljonis 

All join hands and circle right. 

Circle right, circle ri^t. 

All join hands and circle right. 

For that’s the style in the anny. 

Ports of ihe A/nsic 

Verse, four plirases; cIkhus, four phrases 
Rbijihmic Pflffcm 

6/8 time, counted tw^o beats to each measure 
Steps 

Step-close-step— step forward on right, close left to right; step 
bach left, close right to left 
Waiting step 
Position 

Single circle, partners standing side by side and facing center 
The Dance 

1. “A^ben Captain Jinks comes home at night.” Step-close-step 
to center, starting right with a stamp on the first step. Re- 
peat going back, starting with left. 

“You pass \our partner ott the right.” Join right hands Nvith 
partner, pass partner, and meet the ne-rt partner. 

“You swing your neighbor so polite, for tliat’s the style in 
the army.” In social-dance position, turn new partner. 

2. As the chorus is sung, boj-s place their partners on their 
right, and all join hands in circle and walk around the 
circle to llie right. 

Repeal dance with a new partner each time. 

TEXAS SCHOmSdlE 

BJujthmic Pcffem 
4/4 time 
Position 

Couples in a double circle, partners side by side, all facing 
counterclockwise srith hands Joined in skating position 
The Dance 

1. Starting with the right foot, take two schottische steps for- 
ward-step, close, step-hop (t\s-o measures). 
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Talce fotir step-Iiops forward— right, left, right, left (two 
measiiTcs). 

Repeat all (four meastires). 

2. Face partner, hands on hips. Starting with the right foot, 
take one schottische step sideward, then repeat to the left 
(two measures). 

Join riglit hands with partner. Starting with the right fool, 
take four step-hojK around partner (two measures). 
Repeat all (four measures). 

3. Same as 1 (eight measures). 

4. Starting with the right foot, place heel, then toe in front of 
other foot; tlien take three running steps forward (two 
measures). 

Repeal witit left foot (two measures). 

Face partner and join both hands. Starting with the right 
foot, take four step-hops aroimd partner (tw’o measures). 

Boy stands in place, girl takes four step-hops forward to 
meet the next boy as a new partner (two measures). 

STUNTS AND SELFTESTING ACTIVITIES 

Systematic practice in stunts and self-testing activities de- 
velops satisfying experiences in body coordination. Children of 
this age are interested in increasing body strengtli and skill. 

Running and jumping activities increase the individual’s power 
of endurance. Trunk bending and twisting and rolling, chinning, 
and push-up activities develop the muscles of arms, legs, shoul- 
ders, and abdomen. Stunts and activities suggested for the 
younger children should be continued and improv-ed. Wien the 
familiar ones have been remastered, a more diiBcuIt group may 
he taught. 

Exercises for Muscle Deoelopment 
1, Squat Thrust 

< 1 . hands wa between knees. 

h. With a jump, extend the legs backward, with weight on 
hands and toes. Body should be in a straight line. 
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c. With a jvimp, return to sqoat position. 

d. Stand erect. 

Tliis should be done eight or ten times in succession. 

2. Push-ups 

a. Lie on floor. 

b. With hands at shoulder level, push up until weight is on 
hands and toes. Body should be in a straight line. 

c. Lower body until chest touches the floor. 

Tin's pusliing up and lowering the body should be continued, 
without pausing for rest, as many limes as possible. 

3. Bear Dance or Cossack Step 

a. Squat position. 

b. Place liands on hips or raise arms sidesvard. 

c. With a jump, extend one leg out in front. 

d. Rapidly extend one leg and tlien the other. The skill of 
keeping one's balance wlrile alternating the extension of 
legs Is difficult to acquire. 

4. Knee IValk 

a. Kneel and grasp ankles. 

b. Walk fonvard, keeping head erect and weight forward. 

Figure S-5. 

Cossack Step 


Figure &-6. 

Knee Walk 

5. Fool Throw 

a. Place a soccer ball between the feet. 

b. Jump, tossing the ball into the air. 

With correct timing, the indi\'idual should be able to catch 
tlie ball. 

6. Grape^-ine 

a. Stand pigeon-toed. 

b. Pivot on right heel and left toe. 
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c. Bring heels together, toes apart. 

d. Pivot on left heel and right toe. 
c. Bring toes together again. 

/. Continue four steps to the right and then four steps to the 
left. 

7. Horizontal Balance 

a. Stand on right foot. 

h. Raise the arms shoulder high and extend left leg backward; 
bend trunk forward nnlil body and left leg are at right 
angles to the supporting leg. 

c. Return to position. 

d. Raise arms shoulder high and extend right leg backward; 
bend forward until body and right leg are at right angles 
with left leg. 

c. Continue this exorcise, alternating left and right. 
Conditioning 

Because this is the age of irregularities in growth as well as in 
behavior patterns, a careful program of conditioning exercises 
should be planned. Tlrese children need exercises, but they must 
be guarded against or'erpracticing any of them. 

Exercises should be cliosen to meet any special needs that are 
evident in the group or in individuals. 

A. Exercises to Increase Flcxibitily 

1. Stand with feet pointing straight ahead, and slightly apart. 

a. Bend the upper trunk forward. 

b. Relax fingers and arms, let head Jjang freely. 

c. Bend knees slightly. 

d. Bounce several times and return to a good standing 
position. 

2. Tlie same exercise may be done wth the knees remaining 
straight and a definite count for trunk bending and arm 
lowering, as follows. 

a. Position (count 1) 

b. Trunk forward bend, and arms lower, svith an attempt 
to touch fioOT (couiA 2) 

C. Trunk raise, and arms upward stretch ( count 3 ) 
d. Position (count 4) 
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This can be done to musical aecompanunent, using 4/4 
meter. 

B. Esrercises to Increase Endurance 

1. Stand at attention 

0 . Run in place with a normal lifting of feet for ten counts. 

b. Run in place, lifting Imees high in front, for ten to 
twenty counts. 

Continue in rluihm for at least eights* counts. This may 
he done to musical accompaniment, using 2/4 meter. 

2. Stand at attention 

a. To side-stride position, jump, clapping hands over head. 

b. To starting position, return. 

Tills mav be done to musical accompaniment, using 2/4 
or 6/S meter. 

C. Exercises to Improve Balance 

Tliese exercises are explmned with counts, as they are more 
easily adapted to musical accompaniment if counts are gii'cn- 

1. Stand with left foot 6 or 8 inches in front of right, hands 
clasped on top of head 

a. To squat position, drop, and sit on right heel (countl). 

b. From this position, spring up and change position of 
feet wliile in air (count 2). 

c. To squat position, drop, and sit on left heel. 

d. From this posidon, spring up and change posih’ons 
again. 

This exercise is counted in uneven rhMhm (1—2, 1—2, 
1—2) for at least sixteen coimts. It may be done to musical 
accompaniment, using 6 '8 meter. 

2. Stand at attention 

a. To forward-stride position, jump, left foot about IS 
inches in front of right. Swing right arm forward and 
left arm backward. 

b. Rei erse positions of arms and legs, right foot in front, 
left arm forward and right arm backvs-ard. 

Tliis exercise mav continue in rhj'thm for at least sixteen 
counts. It may be done to musical accompaniment, 

2/4 or 4/4 meter. 
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Track and Field Events 

Eleven- and twelve-ycar-old children show an increased inter- 
est in track and field events. Having participated in simple relay 
racing and jumping, the}' are ready for events Nvltich require more 
endurance, coordination, and skill. 

Track and field events are of value only if thev are used to 
help children develop in accordance with their individual poten- 
tialities. Used correctly, they are self-testing activities in which 
each participant competes against his own record. In team activi- 
ties, competition should be among children of similar age and 
ability level. 

In a well-planned track and Geld program, emphasis is placed 
on improvement in the skills of running, jumping, and throwing 
and on the development of favorable altitudes toward competitive 
activities. 

As endurance, speed, agility, and strengtli increase, each Indi- 
vidual learns to respect the ability of his opponents and develops 
habits of good sportsmanship in individual and group competition. 

Standards of achievement may be set by cacli group after 
individual records have been compiled. If eacl) participant show’s 
improvement in his own record, participates successfully to add 
to the team score, practices safety rules, and forms the habit of 
"sticking” to what he starts, a class or school program of track and 
field events is successful. 

The following track and field activities are suitable for eleven- 
and iwelve-year-old children. 

1. Activities That Develop Proficiency in Running 

a. Forty-yard dash. Average speed— 6.8 seconds. 

b. Fifty-j'ard dash. Average speed— 8.0 seconds. 

c. Sixty-yard dash. Average speed— 8.2 seconds. 

Tlie crouch start is recommended for tliese dashes. 

d. Sixty-)'ard low luirdle (24 inches). Average speed— II.O 
seconds. 

e. Shuttle relay race, as described in Chapter 7, page ISI. 

f. Potato race. Tliis may be an individual competitive acth’ily 
or a relay race. 
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2. Activities That Develop Proficiency in Jumping 

a. Stand, hop, step, and jump. Average distance— 12 feet. 

b. Stand and broad jump. Average distance— 5 feet for boys, 
4 feet for girls. 

c. Running broad jump. Average distance— 10 feet for boys, 
7 feet for girls. 

d. High jump. Average height— 3 feet for boys, 2 feet for girls. 

3. Activities Tlial Develop Proficiency in Throwing 

a. Chest-pass relay (see diagram). One basketball is required 
for each team of ten. 

10 98765432 1 

XXXXXXXXX -♦ X Leader 

X X X X X X X X X 12 feet 2 

Procedure is the same as for all relays. 

b. Forward-pass relay (see page 200). One football is re- 
quired for each team of ten. 

c. Softball throw. Average distance— 90 feet for boys, 70 feet 
for girls. 

d. Basketball throw. Average distance— 60 feet for boys, 40 
feet for girls. 

The fundamental techniques described in Chapter 3 should be 
used as guides in attaining correct form for these activities. No 
track and field events should be permitted on playgrounds that 
are not suited for this type of activity. They must be omitted 
from the program unless there is, as there should be, an area where 
they can be practiced safely. These skills should never be over- 
emphasized. 

SUMMARY 

The period of preadolescent growth that begins when children 
are nine or ten reaches its peak when they are eleven or twelve. 
Maturity levels, rather than age levels, should therefore continue 
to he the guide which determines activities for eleven- and 
twelve-year-olds. Because maturity is an individual matter, indi- 
viduality is the keynote of diis age group. 
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To meet the needs of titesc children, this diapter describes 
some physical education activities that appeal to all the various 
types within the group and others tliat satisfy their desire and 
need to act as individuals as well as a group. 

The chapter points out that these diildren are ready for games of 
increased organization. It emphasizes the need for helping them 
develop the ability to cvahwle tlieir own achievements and ap- 
preciate the achievements of classmates. It suggests activities that 
unite a heterogeneous group of individuals into a cooperative 
group, in which each member is group-conscious and eager to 
have fun as part of the group and, at the same time, able to retain 
his onm indivkhiality. 

Tliis chapter reiterates the philosophy of all preceding chapters, 
which cite enjojanent as the final criterion in evaluating an ac- 
tivity. When an activity or unit has been completed, die true test 
of its success can be summed up in the expression "Wasn't that 
funl" 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Wiat specific characteristics that first appear at this age level 
should be utilized as guides in planning the program of physical 
education? 

2. In «’hat wa)'s may pupil leadership be used to fullest advan- 
tage with eleven- and twelve-year-old children? 

3. \l’hat types of rhythmic activity are best suited for children 
of this age level? 

4. What are the x'alues of track and field activities for eleven- 
and l«’elve-year-ol(l children? 

5. At this age level, which areas of physical education are best 
taught (a) coeducalionally and (b) to boys and girls separately? 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITY UNIT 

Plan a unit on the westward movement. The core may be 
physical education. Because the hardships of the pioneers are 
often emphasized in tlie study of the westward movement, it 
would be interesting to study these early Americans from the 
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Standpoint of the fnn they had in their few hours of leisure. Weave 
around this core important factors learned about the socioeco- 
nomic status of our forebears. 

ADDmOXAL QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR 
DISCUSSION— PART TWO 

1. How can physical education ser\’e as a core for a unit of in- 
strviction? 

2. Describe ways in which physical education can supplement 
a unit. 

3. How does a well-planned program of physical education 
help eliildren develop socially? 

4. Wliat have you learned about the correlation between as- 
pects of phj’sical growth and social growth at any given age? 

5. In what ways does physical ^ucation help teacljers dis- 
cover strengtlis and weaknesses in children? 

6. Discuss differences between age level and maturiti/ level. 

7. When should a teacher be guided by the maturity level 
of the child more than by the age level? 

8. Which physical education activities can be valuable and 
enjoyable for more than one age group? 

9. How do the physical activities for each age group meet the 
demands for the respective group? 

10. Describe a well-balanced program of pbj’sical education 
for tlie nine- and ten-year-old group. 

11. List materials needed to cam- on a satisfactorj- program of 
physical education for eleven- and Iweb e-year-olds. 

12. Suggest ways and means of developing a satisfactor)’ pro- 
gram of physical education in a school where materials, equip- 
ment, and space are at a premium. 
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Part Tliree 

Extending the Program: 
Special Consideration 



9. The Noon Hour 



T he Noon-hour ProWem. Supervision of children during the 
noon hour is becoming an increasingly serious administratis'e 
problem in today’s elementary schools, for more and more par- 
ents are seeding permission for their children to remain in school 
the entire day. There seem to he three reasons for this; the dis- 
tance between liome and school, working mothers, and the poor 
lieall)] of the clnldren. 

Some children live so far from school that the noon hour does 
not allow them sufficient time to eat lunch at home. A distance 
of more tlian a mile is usually considered loo long for children to 
travel four times a das’. Tlrus children who live at such a distance 
comprise one group which requires supervision during the noon 
hour. 

A second group includes children from homes where both 
parents are wage earners. More and more mothers of elementarj'- 
school children are seeking emplo)Tnent outside the home, ulth 
the result tliat no one is at liome to prepare a midday meal. 

A third group which presents a noon-hour problem includes tliose 
children whose health might he impaired by walking four times 
daily between home and school. By remaining in school for lunch, 
these children may have the advantage of a period of relaxation 
in the middle of the day. 

School systems deal in two ways wth the problem of noontime 
super\asion. Some systems schedule a single-session school day. 
This plan usually entails the provision of cafeteria senace, but it 
eliminates many of the noontime problems. Tlie single-session day 
allows only a short noon hour, with the schedule so arranged that 
only a small number of classes go to the cafeteria at one time. 
There is no crowding and no hurry. Usually each teacher accom- 
panies his class to the dining room and remains with his pupils 
226 
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while they oat lunch together. Each class then participates in a 
short period of recreation before returning to the classroom for 
the afternoon. 

In school sy.stcms witli a double-session day the problem of 
noontime super\'ision is more serious. The double-session day was 
planned with the idea that children would travel to their homes 
for the midday meal. The noon hour in this plan usually ranges 
from 1 to IS hours. Care of the children for a period of this length 
is a considerable strain upon teacIuTS. Tlic children must be stiper- 
visctl while they are eating and during the longer recreation 
period. Dtiring lunch, both the seating of children and the dis- 
posal of waste require careful attention. The fact that some chil- 
dren purchase llicir lunches m the school cafeteria and others 
carry theirs from lioine is an additional problem. During the recre- 
ation period, children returning to school after liaving had lunch 
at homo further complicate the situation. Tliey return in small 
numbers and naturally wisli to join in the play of those already at 
school. With such a transient group the problems of organization 
l)ecome more difhcuU. Games once started must be interrupted 
again and again to admit new players. 

With all its problems, however, the noon hour offers an excel- 
lent opportunity for educational enrichment. Many children leam 
to eat more adequate lunches through participation in a well- 
conducted noon-hour program. Many leam to play more easily 
with other children. 

Tiie reason for this dct.iiled discussion of noon-Jiour problems 
is that (1) in an ever-increasing number of elementary schools, 
both classroom teachers and plipical education teachers are 
assigned the responsibility for Ibis part of the scliool program 
and (2) the use of many activities included in well-developed 
programs of physical education is essential to a successful noon- 
Itour program. 

Preparation for the Noon Hour. Children require careful prep- 
aration for participation in the elementary-scliool noon-hour pro- 
gram. Immediate preparation is essential— children require con- 
stant reminding about the importance of talcing care of toilet 
needs, washing jiancls, and attending to general grooming. Long- 
term preparation, though, is equally imjKirtant and it may easily 
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arc railed upon actually 'u® activitfe 

hour the)’ share respoiisibihly for planning d 
for tire noorr hour and tor preparing children to 

Preparation lor the noon hour really hepns with help g ' 
dren develop tavorahle atlilndes f '‘“f^d.^Uunch 

noon-hour program. Children need to learrr that the 
serr'iee is a privilege granted only to good citizens 
the fundamentals of approved table manners 
classroom activitv in health education, as "'ell ns impo 
groimd material for the noon-hour program. Discussions, 
rations, and reports from children form an essentia p 
revieiv. beaming the fundamentals of nutrition P™'« “ 
great value, also. Understanding what “ m„,e 

meal and recognizing the importance of the proper di 
to the education of children. , 

Ealing Lunch. Classroom teachers or other personne 
main wth children while they eat their noontime lunch at sen 
bear responsibilit)’ for the good conduct of this part o i 
program. Orderl)- seating, the practice of good table ^ 

desirable social behavior at the table all contribute to t le g 
success of the program. Children need to know their p aces 
table, or at least the tables where they are supposed to sit. u 
tables are small (seating four), children, especially )Ounger 
dren, should be assigned regular and fairly P w ^d 

the tables are large, the children may be assigned | 

permitted to take seats depending upon the order of their 
at the table. , 

Children should be encouraged to eat everj’thing serv 
and to leave no food on their plates. Second ser\'ings are pop » 
they are also economical, if first servings are moderate y siz ^ 
Children, especially the younger group, react favorably to p 
not overloaded with food. 

Conversation should be carried on among children a 
table, but there should be no sliouting from table to 
been found that appointing children to act as host and bos 
each table helps to moderate lunchroom noise. They take respo 
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siliilily for leading tlic conversation at table and for directing the 
clearing of the table when tlie meal «\’cr. 

Cliildrcn slionld lx; taught and required to practice the correct 
use of iiapbin, knife, fork, and spoon. Tfie proper use of drinking 
stra\%'s is an important, though sometimes difficult, skill for chil- 
dren to Icam. A child who finds it implcasajtt to drink milk from 
a Ijotlle should lx; penuittcrl to use a cup or a glass, for if such 
permission is not granted, the child may refuse to drink milk at till. 

The luncli periotl should lx* a pleasant time. Children should 
not feel "held dowTi," hut iIh'v .should not esjwt to Ixdiase in a 
disorderly manner. Ivich child should lx; resixmsililc for cnrrj-ing 
his OW'D dishes and tras to the designated place for disposal and 
for doing his share toward keeping the dining room in good order. 

Hclaxation after I.imch. Teachers or oilier adults in charge of 
the noontime pericxl slioutd require children to remain at the 
tahic for a reasonable letigth of lime, rating should lx? unhurried; 
20 minutes seems an adcqtuilc lime for children to he seated and 
to cat the l)’][X’ of rm-al st'rvtxl in most scIkso) lunchrooms. No 
child shoidd ntsh from the lunch table to active pl.ay. To avoid 
this. It is desirahitf to provide a sliort period of relaxation in which 
children may listen to a storv-, to music, or to a wclhsclected radio 
or television program. Somctimos it is n goo«l practice to have them 
just sit quictiv in relaxes! positions for a while before the active- 
play program Ix’gins. 

Active Ilecrentian at Noon. Tlic last part of the noon hour is 
usually a jwn'od of active recreation. During this period the same 
general standards of organization and Ixrhavior should prevail as 
do during any other part of the school day. Sometimes it is well 
to organize; cliildrcn Into definite trams and groups for participa- 
tion In highly organized activity; oIIkt times it may he lx;tlcr to 
permit them free selection of activity, individual or group. Many 
activities Icanietl during other parts of tlie school program m.ay 
he eiijojxxl during llie noon-lmur recrralion pcriosl; however, 
many of the activities that cliildrcn enjoy most do not appear at 
all in the school program. Either tjqx: of activity m.iy lx; of groat 
value at tin's lime. 

On pleasant d.a)-s, children enjoy placing many varieties of 
active outdoor games. Circle games, Icam games, arul small-group 
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games are popular. Indoors, cliildren enjoy all sorts of 

plajrooni activities. Ilclay races, rljvtlims, singing games, folk 
dances, square dances— all appeal strongly to most clu’ldrcn. A list 
of recommended actiilties appears at tJie end of this cJjapter. 

\M)o Should Supenise the Noon Hour? In many elementary’ 
schools, classroom teachers stipcrs'isc the noon-hour program; in 
others, supers’ision is assigned to physical education teachers. 
\\1iichcver plan is followisl, children should never feel that they 
are responsible for teachers Iiaring to assume added duties. No 
cliild should be made to feel g»»lty aTx>ut something over which 
he has no control. Noontime supervision, ideally, should 1)C a reg- 
ular part of some teachers’ work and not an additional respon- 
sihilily. 

SUGGESTED ACllVtllES FOR NOONTIME nECREATIO.V 
/ndoor Act fci/ics— Toblc Cemes 


CheeVen 

Dominoes 

Ctiinese Clieckers 

Parchesi 

Card games 

Old Maid 

Authors 

Flinch 

Lotto 

Jackstraws 

Anagrams 

Tiddlywinks 

Jigsaw puzzles 

Indoor Comes— /or the Flaijroom 
ShuSleboard 

Bowling 

Ringtoss 

Rubber horseshoes 

Indoor Acticitics— ZUiyfhmics 


Fundamental rhythms 
Interpretive rhythms 

Singing games 

Play-party games 
Folk dances 

Square dances 

Indoor Acticities^for the Avdilorium 

Musical programs 

Listening to recordings 
Commimitv' singing 

Talent shows 

Radio programs 
Tdevision programs 
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Outdoor Pro^rams-for Younger ChiUlrcn 
Play on apparalii<5 Croup games 

Swings For large groups 

Slides For small groups 

Jungle-g\ans Free play 

Ladders 


Otddoor Trograms—jor OWer Children 


Group games 
For large groups 
For small groups 
Team games 
VolleN’ball 


Softball 
Soccer baseball 
Line soccer 
Basketball (skills) 


SUMMABY 

Supervision of children during itic noon hour is a serious ele* 
mentary*school problem. An increasingly large number of par- 
ents desire and expect their children to remain in school for the 
entire day. The reasons for this may be ( 1 ) the distance between 
tlio home and the school, (2) the fact that both parents work 
outside the borne, or (3) ibe health nectls of Die children. 

Some school s)'stcms minimize the need for noon-hour super- 
vision liy shortening the midday recess or by making the scliool 
day a single session. Otlier school systems set up a highly or- 
gani 2 ed noon-hour program winch comprises the lunch period 
and an organized program of recreation. 

Noontime supervision, in order to function effectively, should 
cover (1) preparation for the noon hour, (2) the lunch period, 
and (3) relaxation and recreation. 


QUESTIONS AND PnOBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. B'hy is the supen'ision of eJenientary-schooI cJiiJdren during 
the noon hour an increasingly serious problem? 

2. Vi]\o should he responsible for noontime supervision? 

3. Would the adoption of a single-session day make the problem 
less difficult? 
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4. Wiat is m%otvctI in preparing cliildren for participation in 
the noontime program? 

3. \Miat arc the essentials of good organir-ation and snpers-irion 
for tlie period when children arc eating lunch? 

6. ^\■hy is it important for children to relax after eating, before 
laldng part in acli\ c play? 

7. What tspes of recreational activity are suitable for the noon 
Ijoijr? 

St'CenSTED PnOBLE-M 

You are a uipen isor of llie noon-ltour program in an elemcn- 
tan‘ school. Yojj base fhirts' children to supervise from 11:43 to 
12:43. Plan programs tliat ssill include preparation, eatins^ relax- 
ing, and actisities for the following age groups. 

1. Fh’C- and sLt-sear group 




W hal Teachers Say. Hainy days test the patieace and endm- 
ance of even tlie best teachers. The toUosv.ng statemenU, 
sometimes uttered hr seeming despair. e.vpress a common sen 

ment: t • " 

“If I li\ e Ihrongh today, I can stand anything. 

“Mv children seem possessed today. I can’t do anything s 


them.” „ 

“I’m worn out, and it’s only noontune. 

“Ram\’ days tiy my paUence." , , 

Such remarks mav often be overheard in the teachers to 
an elementary- school. Probably no group of workers notices more 
keenly than teachers of young children the effect weathe 
upon human behai-ior. Anyone associated 
teachers awustoms himself to their comments about the cm 
reactions to various weather conditions and changes in climate. 

The Influence of Weather on Human Behavior. It is general!) 
believed, despite little scientific e\-tdence, that weather innii* 
cnees tlie way a person feels and behaves. Much has 
about the problem. Some opinions are undoubtedly based upon 
superstition, although numerous convictions have grown out o 
personal experience and a few of them do merit examina ion. 
Many persons, including some scientists, believe that people an 
animals react in certain xvaj-s to approaching storms. Peop e an 
animals, they say, become irritable and restless before a 
Animals sometimes act surly and liecome unruly. Human 
may become absent-mindei It is ex-en said that efficiency e- 
creases when the barometer falls. 

Many persons believe that people work best in 
weather, but this In-potliesis lias little scientific foundation. Bng 
days bring inspiration, perhaps, but not always inspiration or 
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work, spring fever ma)’ or may not be imaginary. The Erst warm 
clays of spring are enjoyable, but vilalit)’ ma> be lower at this 
season. Human bodies mnsl wotk Iiard to adjust themselves to 
sharp seasonal rises in temperature by tlirowing off llie extra 
body heat they need in winter. 

The fact remains that people often refer to weatlier and climate 
in connection \vit]» the way they feci and the things they do. We 
constantly hear such expressions as: 

“A face as black as a tlninder cloud.” 

“What a hhic day tin’s is.” 

“Tliis rain is soft and peacjeful.” 

"Tonight is a good night for sleeping.” 

“It s cool toda)': now I can work.” 

Effect of Weather on Children in School. Teachers of elemen- 
tar)'»school children present evidence to support the view that 
young people change their l)chavior patterns ns the weather 
changes. Wliat about those changes? Some teochers contend that 
young children become lethargic and stodgy and often shirk 
their duties on warm, humid days. Most teachers agree that chib 
dren work well on crisp, cool dajs. Windy days bring beliavior 
problems, for ss’hen the wind blows, children often become restless 
and uneasy. They grow excitable and irresponsible. 

Tlie worst of all weather problems, accorrling to many teachers, 
IS the rainy day. On windy daj's, on cold days, and on warm days, 
children may go outdoors for play perioils. ^Vhen it rains, how- 
ever, whether or not the school provides adequate indoor play 
facilities, children and teaclicrs must remain indoors. And an 
indoor pla)' period on a rainy day is a strain on the nerves of 
joung and old alike. 

Wcatlicr Affects Teachers, Too. Adults react to warm, humid, 
windy, and rainy days just as definitely as children do. Thus 
teachers, as well as cliildren, find llie rainy day a test of good 
behavior and self-control. Tlie teaclier, however, faces this prob- 
lem as an adult, while the members of the class are immature. It 
is the responsibility of the teaclier to exercise the needed self- 
control, to remain on even keel, and to recognize the fact that 
the behavior of children may be influenced both by weather and 
by teacher example. 
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Teachers who carefully plan a rainy-day recreation program, 
providing for activities which arouse the imagination and clial- 
lenge the origfnaJity of pupifs, usually find that good discipline 
and wliolesome relationships are quite easily established. But 
irritable teachers who snap at children and teachers who fail to 
make allowance for the effect of weather on young people some- 
times find themselves in difficult positions. Children in such 
classes often become disorderly and uncooperative, and tiieir 
teachers may well complain of being exhausted at tlie end of the 
school day. 

How to Plan for Rainy Days. \\Tiat types of activity are best 
suited to the rainy-da)’ recreation program? The type of acthity 
depends somewhat upon the facilities at hand and the ability of 
the teacher to make full use of them. It also depends upon the 
degree of formality which ordinarily exists in the classroom. 
Imagmatis'e, resourceful teachers plan well in advance for rainy- 
day recreation, fortifying themselves ssith interesting acti^'ities 
for their cliildien on bad days. In schools with adequate indoor 
plajTOom facilities, the problem is serious enough, but it is far 
more difficult in schools where recreational and physical education 
activities must be conducted in the classrooms. 

One of the dangers to be considered in planning rainy-day 
recreational programs is the possibilit)- of o%'erstimulating the 
children. On rainy days children are likely to participate so vig- 
orously in play activities that they become overexcited and unfit 
to return to the academic program. Children fatigued both physi- 
cally and ners*ously by active play can accomplish little academi- 
cally. 

The recreation period should proWde a means of release from 
tension caused by periods of intensive and demanding study. It 
should abo pro\1de opportunity for children to learn and prac- 
tice challenging play skilb. But school recreation should not inter- 
fere with the general school program. Recreation should be a part 
of, rather than in competition with, the whole curriculum. 

In an elemeniar}- school equipped with one or more pJajTooms, 
the program of recreation may be varied to suit the interests of in- 
dividual children. The advantages of varied programs are many 
and great. 
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A well-planned, varied program of school recreation includes 
more than a few simple games. Wliere facilities permit, all the 
following activities ma)- be utilized. Play-party games involving 
simple skills, and dance steps which may be learned quickly and 
enjoyed again and again are popular with children. Typical of 
these play-party games are Ship to My' Lou, the Broom Dance, 
and the fun dances. 

Social dancing is also popular with children as a rainy-day 
activity. Cliildren enjoy hopping and whirling about to the lively 
music of a brisk polka. Gay waltzes, too, appeal to young people. 
Social dancing proves especially successful as a rainy-daj’ recrea- 
tional activity if teachers participate along with the children. 
Changing partners in a Paul Jones or some friendly method of 
*^88'ng makes social dancing more fun for boys and girls of ele- 
mentary-scliool age. Small-group games, sucli as shuffleboard and 
ringtoss, are also excellent media of entertainment that require 
comparatively little skill. 

Carefully orgariizctl, well-conducted talent shows are another 
interesting diversion. This type of activity, however, has some- 
times been used to excess. Children who sing well, play musical 
instruments, have unusual skill in dancing, or recite easily are 
welcomed as entertainers by their classmates. But the exploita- 
tion of children wliose talent is not marked or whoso selection of 
material is not in good taste should not lie encouraged. Teachers 
need to be constantly on guard against this sort of thing. 

Some schools lack playTooms, and some schools do not liave 
corridors wide enough for recreational use. Schools with no play 
space other than classrooms present a serious problem. Teaciiers 
in buildings of this type must exercise unusual organizing ability 
and great imaginative power in planning for rainy-day recreation. 
Tlie strain on these teaciiers is great. The situation, however, 
presents a challenge. Utilizing a classroom as a recreation center 
means improvising all sorts of original activities which can be 
conducted in the small space arailable. Such activities are listed 
and described at the end of this cdiaptcr. 

Criteria for the Selection of Hainy-day Activities. Criteria for 
the selection of rainy-day recreational activities are based on 
acceptable principles of education. The activities should (1) in- 
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terest the children, (2) pinT-ide aUe'asWe 

U^rtLCdlIre;LShnple..efa^ 

how to enjoy tliemselves without creating > 
confusion. 


SUGGESTED RAINT-DAY .ACnATTIES 
C^tmroom Aelici/fcs 

A. Zogging 

1. Equipment 
None 

2. Xumber of Vlatjers 
Two in each group 


3. Directions ttiA use 

Players sit facing each other. The game 
of ser eral gestures, each of which has a meant g. S 
tores are (e) a hand made into a Bst to represent a r«l. 
(6) a hand extended Bat, with the palm “P- 
piece of paper, (c) a hand ertended wTth 
Bngeis separated, to represent a pair of scissor. ^ 
togs attached to the gestures are (a) a roch dulls 
(b) paper svraps up a rock, (c) scissors cut paper. 

The players agree upon a starting signal; when rt rs psen, 
they both slap the right Bst in the palm of the left . 
anri each eitends his hand, using whichever of the ge 


lures he wishes. , 

A point is scored each time a player “dulls scissors u i 
a roeV "cuts paper with scissors." or “wTaps up " , 

paper.” If one player extends his hand as a roch and ^ 
other extends Ws as scissors, the second plaxer 
point. The game has a pven time limit Players ma) c 
partners after each time period to maVe competition tn 
interesting. 
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B. Malaga Grapes 

1. Equipment 

A cane or a baton 

2. Number of Players 
Any number 

3. Directions 

Children sit in their chairs while one at a time comes to 
the front of the room to take a turn at repeating, exactly 
as the leader said it, the jingle “Nfalaga grapes, malaga 
grapes, tlie best %ve have in the market.” Tlie leader starts 
the game by reciting the jingle while beating time with 
the cane. As he recites it he does something special which 
he tries to keep the player from noticing but which the 
player must repeat when he recites. Tlie catch maj- be that 
the leader unobtrusively clears his throat at some point m 
reciting the jingle. AnoUter catch might he that he changes 
his cane from one hand to the other or performs some other 
simple movement. 

C. Scissors Crossed and Uncrossed 

1. Equipment 

A pair of scissors 

2. Number of Players 
Any number 

3. Directions 

Children sit in an Informal group and pass a pair of scis- 
sors from one to the other around the group. As each child 
passes the scissors to the next player, he says, “I take the 
scissors crossed; I pass them on uncrossed.” As each child 
takes the scissors, they' are open (closed). As each child 
passes the scissors on to the next child, they are uncrossed 
(crossed). The trick is that when the word “crossed" is 
said, the knees should be crossed; when the word "un- 
crossed" is said, the Imees should be uncrossed. Each child 
should try to cross and uncross his knees so that the others 
NviU not notice. The scissors go round and round the group. 
Each child who does tlie trick correctly scores 1 point. The 
game is played for a limited time or until all the children 
know tlie trick. 
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D. Circle Passes 

1. Equipment 

Se\-eral small objects to be passed 

2. N't/mber of Players 
Any number 

3. Directions . 

The ebadren stand in a large circle, all facing the center. 
The captain is given two small objects. He starts t e ^ 
of these around the circle, and each child receives it M 
passes it to the next. As soon as one object is on the ^ 
captain starts the second one. The idea is to see 'V c 
tlie second object will overtake the first. 

E. Neighbor, Neighbor 

1. Eqmpmei\t 
None 

2. Number of Players 
Any number 

3. Dlfcrtiona , . 

Children sit side by side in a circle. One child stoops lo'' 
and sits on his haunches; in this position he hops aroun 
the circle and stops in front of a child, to whom he sa) . 
“Neighbor, neighbor, bow art thou?" The other 
answers, “PretU- well, I thank thee now.” Tlie first c 
then saj-s, “How’s the neighbor next to thee? 

child answers, “I don’t know, but I’ll go see.” This c i 
llien changes places with the first child and hops 
the circle, stopping in front of the child who was his ue?^ 
neighbor. The game continues as long as interest hoi . 

F. Lion Ilunt 

1. Equipment 
None 

2. Number of Players 
Any number 

3. Directions 

Children are seated in a group. The teacher or leader stan ^ 
facing the group. The leader starts to recite the follo^^a 
slor)'. 'The children repeat each statement made b) 
leader and imitate her motions. 
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"Let’s go on a lion Inint." Children repeat. 

“Come on.” Starling with hands on Iheir knees, children 
slap their kmees with alternate hands to simulate walking. 
"W^Duder where the lions are.” Tliey continue the same 
motion. 

“Here’s a hill; let’s go up.” Lifting their liands higher, they 
slap more slowly. 

“Here’s the lop; let’s go down.” Tliey slap faster, as tliough 
running. 

“Here’s a brook; let’s jump it." They slap fast and end with 
a big slap. 

"It’s dark here.” Tliey slap slowly. 

"I’m scared." They slap slowly. 

"See any lions?” H.'inds above their eyes, they look left and 
right 

“There’s one.” No motion. 

“Let’s go home.” They reverse all the motions from the 
beginning. 

C. Musical Chairs 

1. Equipment 

Chairs for all but one player 

2. Number of Players 

As many as space will accommodate 

3. Directions 

As the music starts, the children start marching around the 
chairs. Wlien the music slops, all try to secure chairs. Tlie 
child wlhout a chair is eliminated from the game. One 
chair is taken away, and the game is repeated. Game con- 
tinues until there is but one chair left and two children to 
play. 

If this game is played in a classroom with permanently 
fi-Ted furniture, a book may be placed on each chair that 
would ordinarily be taken away. 

H. Seven Chairs 
L Equipment 

Seven chairs arranged In a row in the front of the room 
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3. 


Number of Players 
Any mtttiber 
Di'rcdiont 

Tlircc ho\s and tbrcc giiJs are selccfctl to sit on chairs, as 
in Figure 10-1. The center cliaif is left unoccupied. One 
child is selected to direct the game. He jnust move the girls 
to the hoys” chairs and (he lios’s to the girls’ cliarrs. He 
must move the players one at a time. Each change must be 
cither a move to the chair nest to the one the player nosv 
occupies or a jump over one cliair. Koys and girls must 
move in opposite directions. Each of their moves is 
counted aloud bv the children who arc ohsening. When 
the child directing the moves reaches an impasse, he must 
give up his place to another, who starts from the beginning. 
The child who accomplishes the entire change with the 
fewest moves wins the game. 


Fi }i 

Beys to movt 


h li ft Fi 


Figure 10-1. 
Senen Chairs 


* ■ C'fts' <S<recbon fet movifli 

L Human Ticitacktoe 

1. Equipment 

Nine cliairs arranged three in a row 

2. Number of Players 

Any number of observers, two directors 

3. Directions 

Boys and girls form opposing teams. One boy and one girl 
are selected to direct tlie game. First the girl, then the boy, 
seals a member of his team according to the rules of the 
pencil-and-papcr version of ticktacktoe. A win scores 1 
point. Tlie number of games to be played should be agreed 
upon before play is started. 

J. Bowling in the Aisles 
1. Equipment 

Several sets of bowling pins. (Class-made pins ser>’e nicely- 
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These may be regular blacld»arcl erasers or cardboard 
cylinders such as come in rolls of paper towels). Three balls 
for each set of pins. 

2. Number of Flayers 

Any number, divided Into teams of even size 

3. Directions 

With each aisle in the classroom serving as a bowling alley, 
the pins are set up at the front of the room, with 8 inches 
between pins and between the rows of pins. A starting line 
is drawi across each aisle at the back of the room. Each 
cljild takes bis turn at bowling, scoring the game as much 
like regular bowling as possible. 

K. Human Checkers 

1. Equipment 

A classroom with permanently fired furniture 

2. Number of Flayers 

Any number, boys playing against girls 

3. Directions 

a. Boys go to one side of room, girls to other. 
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Figure 10-2. Kuman Checi.ers 


h. Two boys arc selected to direct the boys, two girls to 
direct the girls. 
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Cirls. Children sIloiiH be seated according to Figine 
10-2, with children sitting in ei-cry other seat, as tlie 
squares are arranged on a clicekcrboard, Estra players 

d. The' two hoys and the Hra girls >vho arc to direct then 
teams move their players around as they would cheekm 
on a chcchctlioard,' The roles arc the same as tor 
checkers. 

Kotc: An cxccllcnl way to introduce this game is to have a 
demonstration game of regular checkers plaj , so > 
all the children will learn the rules. 


AtWifional Actlcilics 
Plaijroom Acliiilics 
ShuRlcboard 
Dali bouncing 
Hope jumping 
Jackstones 
Dock tennis 


r/dy-jKJriy Comes 
Jolly !s the Miller 
A'lmnting Wc M'ill Go 
Push the Business On 
TIjc MiiiTin Man 
O Susannah 
Pop Coes the W’easel 


SUMMARY 

Tlieie is a strong opinion that weather influences human l«- 
havior. Allliough there is little scientific c\idence to prove tins 
point, teachers in elementaiy schools generally agree that t ere 
should be carefully planned ph>-sical education on rainy days. 

On rainy da\ s especially, overstimulation of the children mus 
lie avoided. Activities that challenge the imagination often pmye 
more successful than tliose of a more v-igorous nature. Activities 
with a flavor of social recreation are very acceptable. Activities 
which are a little unusual make the rainy-day physical education 
period a pleasure. 

Rainy-daj- activities stiould (1) be interesting to children, (-) 
provide a challenge in respect to skiD development, even thoug 
the skills may be simple, (3) include some physical activity’, ( ) 
be adaptable to classroom space, and (5) present no safety 
hazards. 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOE DISCUSSION 

1. Does weather influence Imman l)cha\’ior? If so, how? 

2. IIow should a teacher of elementarj'-school children plan for 
rainy-day programs of physical education? 

3. What are some criteria for the selection of rainy-day ac- 
tivities? 

SUGGESTED ACTI\TTY UNIT 

Develop a unit of study on the ways in which weather affects 
the play activities of children in different regions of our countr)’. 
This study should include research alxjul several climatic regions, 
seasonal changes, and the effect these changes have on play ac- 
tivities. A resen'oif of seasonal games, dances, stunts, and rhythmic 
activities may be prepared. 




11. Community Relations 
through Special Programs 



A School Is a Part of the Community. A school is not a desert 
island located within the community but isolated from it. 
school is an agency supported by and belonging to the commumtj . 
^Vhat goes on within a school is the business of the citizens whose 
taxes provide financial support for public education. Citizens o 
the community are represented in the school organization > 
those of their group who are elected or appointed to serve on e 
board of education; however, school communit)' relations sho 
not be limited to this. Tlie school should talce responsibilit) or 
acquainting the public with pliilosophy, policies, and progranu. 

Each area of the educational program has specific points of m* 
terest for persons outside the school organization. Some citizens 
take great interest in tl»e program of musical education. To these 
people the progress made by a school band, orchestra, or chora 
group means important educational achievement. Other citizens 
are very much interested in athletics. To them a winning team 
means a successful and satisfactoiy' program of education. Sti 
other patrons of public schools show particular interest in I le 
so-called fundamental subjects of the curriculum. The level o 
achievement indicated by student scores on standard reading an 
mathematics tests provides these people witli a means of es’aluat 
ing the schools in the connnunily. Because of the diverse interests 
of citizens in the community, public schools should make ever) 
effort to inform the public of the progress being made in all phases 
of education. 

ESTABUSmNG COiLMUNTTY RELATIONS 

School s)’stems and individual schools utilize various methods of 
keeping the public informed of their policies and progress. News 
24S 
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papers, radio, and television are generally accepted as funda- 
mental media for good public relations. Tlirough tliese channels all 
citizens in the community may be informed of the activities of 
any community organization. Parent-teacher association meetings 
provide another efficient means of communicating with patrons of 
public education. Speeches prepared and delivered by facultv 
members, discussions conducted by parent-teacher groups and 
participated in by both parents and teachers, and programs which 
demonstrate the school activities of the children— all contribute to 
the value of such meetings. Participation of faculty members and 
students in the meetings of other groups in the community, such 
as service cluhs, civic organizations, church groups, and fraternal 
organizations, can be mutually profitable to all. Such participation 
is welcomed by the groups invob-ed and serves as an excellent 
means of establishing friendly community rehifions. Most citi- 
zens, individually and in groups, arc eager to learn about the pro- 
grams of education being carried on in local schools. 

The Satisfied Customer. Tlic schools have within their awn 
svalls the most effectiv e ambassadors of good wiU. These are the 
children who arc attending school, enjoying profitable experi- 
ences, recognizing their own individual strengths and weaknesses, 
accepting responsibilities as young citizens, and attaining success 
in their school venture. 

All parents want assurance that their child is getting ahead in 
school, that their son or daughter is learning and experiencing 
things that contribute to wlmlesome development. They gain some 
nieasure of this assurance when the child tells of his thrilling ex- 
periences in physical education and of the satisfaction derived 
from physical education activities. 

The parents of the second-grade children of one eit)’ school 
became very enthusiastic alioiit the educational advantages pro- 
vided at “tlieir children’s school.” niis enthusiasm was not due to 
a careful study of the school's program but, rather, to the results 
of the program related by the cliildrcn themselves. These cliildren 
Went liome with such remarks as, “Guess what we did today! We 
learned to waltz,” or "I can't wait until tomorrow! ^Ve’re going 
to learn a new game,” or “You should see Johnny now! He can 
nin as fast as I can.” Each parent-teacher conference was prefaced 
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bv a storj’, related to the teacher by the parent, about the school s 
contribution to the happiness and educational progress of that 
parent’s child. At parent-teacher association meetings the parents 
were generous in tlieir praise of the school and happy with ther 
eliildren’s part in the s^ool program. Tlius, children themselves 
may represent the best t\-pe of commtmity relations. 

School Visits. Encoura^g parents to visit schools frequently; 
rnaJdng each sisit pleasant, Wendly, and worthwhile,- and helping 
parents, through their sisils, to be«)me acquainted with ordinals* 
school routine— all pro\-ide opportunities for parents and school 
personnel to clorih* the problems, successes, and failures of the 
children. The parents of the children described in the preceding 
paragraph frequently Nisited the classroom. One mother who came 
to school with her preschool child said, “I just had to come today. 
Amy M-anted Baby Brother to see how well the children can 
dance.* Little brothers and sisters just had to see e\en' new 
achie\^emeat of these children, who were confident that their 
teacher would welcome tl>e little visitors and their mothers. 

In addition to encoura^ng faoiilv visits, this teacher invites 
parents actually to participate in some of the musical and rhvthmic 
activities of the group. One mother enjoyed periodic dance fests 
with the children. She played the violin for them as they square- 
danced. Another mother helped a group leam to play ukuleles to 
accompany their singing activities. Whenev er a child made some 
such comment as, “My father can play the accordion,” that jarent 
w-as invited to share his ahih'tv with his child’s ckssmates. Most 
parents who were ^ven this opportunity were eager to contribute 
to the learning experiences of their children. 

One parent was told bj- the teacher that his child was ercep- 
Uonally rhythmic and that he added to class enjovment of rhythms 
by beating time on his desk. At Christmas the child received a set 
of miniature drums, which the parent transported to school and 
left there for the remainder of the school vear; moreover, the 
parent made it clear to the teacher that aU the children should 
be given an opportunitj* to experiment with the drums. Xeedless 
to say, interest in rhv'thmJc activities was high. Other miniature in- 
struments made their appearance, and parents, relatives, and 
friends often came to the practice sessions. 
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111 a school where parents and friends are frequent visitors, tlie 
content of the curriculum becomes familiar to the community 
members, problems are discussed as they arise, and misunder- 
slantlings do not grow into controversial issues. 

School Demonstrations. Some parts of tlie school program lend 
themselves readily to discussion or demonstration; other parts of 
the program are more difficult to clarify for those not directly con- 
cerned with education. Pliysical education provides many pos- 
sibilities for demonstration. The remainder of tliis chapter deals 
with suggestions for special phj-sical education activities wliich 
may prove valuable to programs designed to promote community 
and public relations. 


PROGRAM DEMOiVSTHATIONS 

The parents of elementarj'-school cliildren usually show great 
interest in tlieir childrens ability to perform physical activity 
skills. An excellent way to make it possible for parents to observe 
their children's performance Is to conduct demonstrations of phj’- 
sical education activities in which all children participate. When 
planning such a demonstration, teachers should try to use the 
regular facilities rather tlian to transfer the program to an un- 
familiar setting. For example, activities which are regularly con- 
ducted in a playroom are not demonstrated to good adv.Tntage on 
an auditorium stage. Activities which require outdoor space can- 
not be satisfactorily carried on in a gymnasium or playroom, where 
space is limited. 

Standards of performance for a program demonstration should, 
naturally, be high, but only as liigh as the whole group can attain. 
If the demonstration is to be successful, all students must partici- 
pate, not just a selected group of superior performers. Artificial 
standards are not a fair indication of average student ability and 
are undesirable for a program demonstration. 

Elementary-school physical education activities lend themselves 
easily to a program demonstration whidi enables spectators to see 
the many types of activity tliat comprise the physical education 
program and also to get an idea of the progression from one age 
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level to another wtliin a specific activity. Both factors are im- 
portant and pro^•e to be of great interest to observers. 

Group Arfici'fj'es for Program Demonstralion 
The acti\'ities listed below are t)'pical of those included in daily 
programs of ph}-sical education for elementaiy-school cliildren. 
Tliese activities require tlie development of specific neuromuscidar 
sldlls, wliich are essential to participation in s-igorous ph)'5ical 
acti%-it}', and also pro\-ide wholesome and enjoj-able recreation. 

Little or no special preparation is needed to prepare these ac- 
tivities for demonstration purposes. Class standards, if adequate, 
are perfectly satisfactory for program demonstration. Daily class 
standards should alwaj-s represent the achievement that results 
when every member of the group does his best. Each child 
should be expected to accomplish as much as he can, and a 
teacher who knows the indiWdual characteristics of the children 
sees to it that this happens. Actually, any well-planoed and com- 
petently conducted class period in physical education could serve 
as a program demonstration. 

ActicltUi for hotter Grades 
Games for large groups 
Busy Bee 
Circle stoop 
Games for small groups 
Wastebasket ball 
Triangle target 
Stunts 

Forward rolls 
Logroll 
Races 

Animal race 
Simple relays 
Fundamental rhv'thms 
Walking 
Running 
Skipping 
Swa)Tng 
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Interpretive rhytlims 
Animals 
Toys 

Fanciful characters 
Play rhythms 
Singing games 
Pimchinello 

I Wish I Had a Windmill 
Folk dances 

Chimes of Dunkirk 
Bow, Bow, Belinda 

Activities for Upper Grades 
Games for large groups 
Four All Around 
Streets and Alleys 
Games for small groups 
Basketball relay 
SlntfOeboard 
Stunts 

Fonvard rolls 
Back rolls 
Head stands 
Simple pyramids 
Races 

Shuttle relay 
Over-and-under relay 
Fundamental rhythms 
Running 
Skipping 
Sliding 
Folding 
Folk dances 

Sicilian Circle 
Little Man in a Fix 
Square dances 

First Two Ladies 
Portland Fancy 
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Dance Fcsti'cals 

Dance festivals or demonstrations of dance activity represent 
another suitable type of plij'sical education demonstration. Dances 
and rhythms lend themselves well to demonstration purposes. 
Dance movement displays to adxTintage the achievement of grace 
and poise, and the group patterns characteristic of many dances 
readily suggest the social values of this area of physical education. 
The musical accompaniment adds much to the attractiveness of 
this type of demonstration. 

Dancc-demonstration programs may take many forms. The old- 
time May festival, with a maypole serving as the center of interest, 
is usually a popular dance program. International dance festivals 
are delightful. All-American dance festivals are, of course, inter- 
esting because of the patriotic flavor. Pan-American dance pro- 
grams demonstrate the differences between the dance patterns of 
the United States and those of the Latin-American countries. 

Dance-demonstration programs fit easily into larger units. Tlie 
relation between dancing and social studies makes possible a 
broad correlation of school activities which clarifies the relation 
of one area of education to another and permits parents of ele- 
mentary-school children to see their children’s education in its 
broad sense. Se\'eral types of such programs are outlined below. 

£ng]is}) May Day Festival. A May’ Da)’ program may easily be 
assembled from numerous sources. Tliere are many boolcs contain- 
ing directions for maypole dances. Characteristic dances for the 
shepherds and jesters may be original dance patterns composed by 
children in their physical education classes. Excellent music is 
available as accompaniment for such dances. Tlie music for Shake- 
speare’s King Hennj the Eighth is suggested as one possibibty. 
English countiy dances, for the villagers, are available in many 
folk-dance books. The order for such a program might he; 

Processional— May king and queen, members of the court, vil- 
lagers, jesters, shepherds 
Dance of the villagers— English country dances 
Dance of the shepherds— characteristic dance 
Dance of the jesters— characteristic dance 
The Ma)'pole dance 
Recessional 
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Inlemational Dance Festival. Tlie dances for tliis tj'pe of pro- 
gram may easily be Introduced through a social studies unit. Also, 
it is often possible to include in international dance programs 
dances which children learn at home from their parents, grand- 
parents, and other older members of their families. Cliildren take 
great pride in teaching their own dances to their friends at scliool 
if the correct emphasis is placed by teachers upon the values of 
national background and folklore. Tlie following dances might be 
included in such a program. 

Dances of Great Britain 
English Ribbon Dance 
Highland Schottische 
Old Welsh Dance 
Irish Lilt 

Scandinavian Dances 

Norwegian Mountain Dance 
Swedish Clap Dance 
Tlie Hatter (Danish) 

The Finnish Reel 
Dances of the Netherlands 
Dutch Couples 
Chimes of Dunkirk 
German Dances 

Little Man in a Fix 
Kinder Polka 
European Dances 
Kolo 

Swiss May Dance 
Slovak Dance 

American Dance Festival. An American dance program may 
serve to demonstrate the dance patterns of various periods in 
American liistory or may take the form of square-dance programs. 
Either type is quite acceptable as a means of fostering good com- 
munity relations. Two pro^ams are suggested below. 
Square-dance rrogram 

Virginia Reel (long set) 

Di\'e for the Oyster {square set) 

Portland Fancy (changing sets) 
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Nollic Gray (square singing set) 

Money MusV (square set) 

American Dance Fro^rarn 
Colonial Days 
Minuet 
Gavotte 

Covered \\'agon Days 
Virginia Reel 
Mountain Reel 
Post-Civil \^’ar Dances 
Badger Gavotte 
Lancers 
Gav Nineties 
R)e Waltz 
Trilby Two-stop 

Modem /Vmcrican Countn* Dances 
Put Your Little Fool 
Patty Cake Polka 
Play-party Games 
Skip to my Lou 
Acli, Ja 

Pan-American Dance Festival. A Pan-American dance program 
may include tj-pical dances of North America. South America, and 
Central America. A suggested list of such dances follows. 
Mexican Waltz 
La Raspa 
Buffalo Boys 
Birdie in the Cage 
Texas Schottische 
Heel-and-toe Folka 
Oxford Minuet 
Donkey Dance 

T)ie preparation of dance programs for demonstration should 
not entail any appreciable amount of special rehearsing. If the 
total program of physical education lias been planned witli the 
idea that dances may be used for demonstrations, the daily lessons 
in physical education should represent an ideal learning situation 
and should provide enough material for a dance program. 
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Special Demonstrations 

For the purpose of acquainting parents and others with the 
ahilities of students or for the purpose of raising money for a 
worthy cause, tlio school as a whole may plan and conduct a spe- 
cial type of demonstration program, such as a pageant or musical 
show. Pliysical education activities are important to such programs 
and usually receive strong emphasis. 

With no intent to minimize the value of pageants, a word of 
caution must be expressed. Wlien a pageant is being prepared, it 
IS usually an all-schaol afFair. As those in charge of such a program 
have a rightful desire to adiieve a high standard, rehearsals for 
the program may take too much time from otlier phases of physical 
education and from other school subjects. All too often under 
these circumstances the program of physical education for many 
children is limited to preparing their part of the pageant. Teachers 
should see that a balance is maintained and that rehearsing for 
the pageant is as enjoyable for diildrcn as participating in the 
various recreational phases of the school’s physical education 
program. 

Field Days 

A field day program is one excellent way to demonstrate to stu- 
dents and parents the children s ability to run. Jump, play games, 
compete individually and in groups, and maintain self-control 
under pressure. A field day may also provide one type of whole- 
some interschool competition for children of elementary-school 
age. Little lias been said in llu's book about intcrschool competition 
because so few schools have built a firm enough foundation in 
physical education to be ready for this extended type of program. 
Tlie field day serves well as a transition between the program 
which is limited to one school and tlie highly organized interschool 
program which few educators desire or approve of for elementary- 
school children. 

A field day program should include activities suited to the 
needs, abilities, interests, and capadties of boys and girls of ele- 
mentary-school age. Participation should be open to aff children, 
not limited to superior performers. The folIo%dng is a suggested 
outline for a field day program: 
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Field Day rrogram 
Individual Events 

Tlurty-yard dasl»-1io\*s and girls 
Basketball lliravv—girts 
Forward pass— boys 
Team Events 

Shuttle relay— Ixjys and girls 
Potato race (tnodified)— Itoys and girls 
Cumulative standing broad jiimp-lwvs arjd girls 
Special Events 

\'Qlle\ljaU game-boys and girls 
Soccer-baseball game— boys and girls 

Costumes and Properties for Special Programs 

la order that a certain amount of glamour l>e attached to a spe 
cial program costumes and special properties are often provided. 
These touches remove the program from the level of daily routine 
and give it a special significance. Children become enthusiastic 
about “dressing the part.” Tl)ey enjoy wearing clothes that drama* 
tiae the activity in which the)* are participating. 

Interestingly enough, children are just as happy with a sugges- 
tion of costuming as with an ebborate outfit. A bright cap or sash, 
a jacket or an apron worn over children s regular clothing may 
lend just the touch that is needed to tone up an activity for a 
demonstration. Children often have excellent ideas concerning 
costume suggestions, and tliese should Ije followed whenever 
possible. 

In the case of more complete costuming, it is desirable for 
parents and teachers to share the responsibilitv for selection, 
planning, and preparation. Parents enjoy having a part in their 
childrens demonstration programs, and teachers, on the other 
hand, appreciate parents’ cooperation. 

\\’hether costuming is complete or suggestive, tlie cost should be 
kept to a minimum. Expensive materials and ebborate trimmings 
are not essential to the success of a school phj'sical education 
demonstration. The value of a demonstration, or of any special 
program, lies in the part phs-ed by the children, the learning ac- 
complished, and the communit)' rebtions established. 
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SUMMARY 

Cliapler 2 emphasizes the uniqueness of physical educations 
contribution to \\ holesome, happy child development. This chapter 
emphasizes \va\s in whiclr this uniqueness contributes to the de- 
\elopmcnt of wholesome, happy community relations. It shows 
how daily, anecdotal records furnished parents by their children 
lielp to establish the true fmmdalion of an intelligent, imderstand- 
ing, and sjTnpathelic relationship between home and school. It 
shows how community relations may be further cemented or 
enhanced through the media of special programs, demonstrations, 
fiestas, or pageants, but it warns against overrehearsing or over- 
emphasizing special programs at the expense of a balanced pro- 
gram in phj’sical education or other school subjects. 

The undcrlj-ing purpose of this chapter is to reiterate the beliefs 
upon which the booh is based: 

1. Children need an atmosphere of wholesome, democratic 
living in order to prepare themselves for group living in a complex 
society. 

2. Children should be given many opportunities for enrichment 
of living that improves personal and general welfare. 

3. It is the responsibility of school personnel and members of 
the community in general to provide children with botli these 
requirements. Thysical education provides many opportunities 
for doing so. 

4. The ultimate foundation for good school-community relations 
is, of course, the welfare, progress, and happiness of the chUdren 
of the community. Thus these children become ambassadors of 
good will between home and school. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. TO.y is il cssenUal for scl.ools to establish commuoily-rela- 

tions programs? , , 

2. In what ways does physical education lend itself to the com- 

munity-relations program? WTiich phases of physical educabon 
serve best in this respect? . , 

a Wliy are demonstrations of physical education “«'V''‘es of 
such great value to the community-relations ptogramf Wliat are 
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some fundamental principles tobcoljscn’cd in planning a physical 

education demonstration? 

SUGGESTED ACnVl-n’ UNITS 

Plan two units designed to promote happy community rela- 
tions— one which depends on regnlar classroom activities for this 
purpose and one which utilizes a school program prepared around 
a central theme. The theme may he May Day, or it may be one 
that demonstrates skill progression in physicaf education from 
kindergarten througli sixth grade. 
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Music for Rhythms and Dances 
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MUSIC FOR CHAPTER 8 

VIRGINIA REEL 



SICILIAN CIRCLE 
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KAN’ArASKA 


CAPTAIN JINKS 
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Came program, for five- and six-year- 
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Numbers Change, 148 
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147 
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Red Rover, 145 
Spud. 145 
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Paddle Ball, 150 
Ring Toss, 151 
Roly Poly. 151 

small-group outdoor, 14S-150 
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Wheel Tag. 150 

team games. 152-156 
Corner Ball, 153 
outdoor volley ball, 154 
Schoolroom Newcomb, 156 
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soft ball, 152 
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191-201 

large-group indoor, 19o 
Aerial Bombardment, 195 
indoor volley ball, 195 
large-group outdoor. 192-194 
Basketball Long and Short. 
193 

Basketball Twenty-one, 194 
Bat Ball. 192 
Hit-pin baseball. 194 
modified volley ball, 192 


Overtake, 192 
progressive dodge ball, 193 
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Omf (or .ml 

twclvo->eaf^lu'. »fn.iii* 
croup IncliJOT. lOT-SOO 
DasWetlian llcby. 1'/) 
Forwaril-pas’ lUlay. 200 
JWUy. 

small f-rmip mitdoor. IJKHOS 

aiincsc nday. 19? 

Fip'iTC 8 PflaVi 19(1 

0\«-and mi<lfT Relay. I9S 
Team RroaJ Jtimp. 19S 
Tunnel Relay. lOS 
Croup formaUons. -10-17 
Crwtli and ilo-elopment {*ee Ap 

characlerUlici) 

Guide*. leasonal. 30-03 

liulniction, 38. <11. -42 
Intepralitm (lee Unit planning) 

Learning, complctity of. 50 
by deling, 9 

{n pli)jical education. -19 
vital. 20 

Lesvm planning. 33 
ficxibilit)- In. 31 
long-range. 30-32 
suggested, 37, 38 
teacher. 8 
weeVly. 30. 37 
Ltmcli program. 22S-230 

Maturity Im-els. UO. 186 
Methods, contrivesl experience, 

53 

demonstration. 51 
direct experience. 52 
explanation, 52 
formal, 6-9 

(Sec also Lesson planning) 
informal, 4-6, 8, 9 
of teaching skills, 41, 43 


MrllmiU. unit (ler Unit 
planning) 

Motivating forces. II 
Mitvcles (lee Development) 

rf (■" chiu 

Noftrs-iime supervision. 226, — i 

Osysical education, aim* and objec- 
tiv r* of. 22 . , , t 

activitie*. luggcled schedule of. 

32 

xt Imlicalor of heallli. -> 

18-26 , 
time »chetlule* »ugge*t«l for. 3- 
uninoene** of, 26 
riiwk-al Btne»». 22 . 23 
pbns. for le»«m* (»ee Le«o*’ P 

fof*'ra?ny-Jay tecteali^ 236, 237 

Programs, comparison of. 10 

tm fivf. and ilx-ywr^lds. 

fer seve,^- «r>d eight-yeat-olds. 

101-138 ' 

for nine- and ten-> ear-olds. I** 

for e ”en. and welve-j ear-olds. 

15v8-2l6 

came (ire Came program) 
lunch, 228-230 

planning of. 13. 14 

in ph«ical education, -4. 30 

52. rhv-thm. 31 

R.iiny da\s. 234-233 
effect of. 234. 235 

planning for recreation on. 
Relationships, understandi^ of. I 

Relaxation periods. 103. -29 
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Rhythm, balanced program of, 31 
for five- and sLx-year-olds, 88-93 
' combination, 89 
creative, 88 
fundamental, 89 
interpretive, 89 
play, 90 

time and space concept, 89 
for seven- and eiglil-vear-olds, 
124-135 

combination, 128 
fundamental, 128 
for nine- and ten-year-nlds, 157- 
176 

dance steps (see Dances) 
for eleven- and twelve-year-olds, 
201-211 

(Sec also Dances) 
teaching, guide for, 88 
Rhythmic response, development of. 


Safety, on apparatus, 36, 37 
in classroom, 44 

Schedules (see Physical education) 
Self-discipline, 24 
Self-testing acti^ties, 98-99 
Singing games, 91-97, 128-133 
for five- and six-year-olds, 91-97 
A-Hunting We Will Co, 93 
Did You Ever See a Lassie? 91 
The Farmer in the Dell, 96 
I Wish I Had a Windmill, 95 
Looby-Loo, 97 
The Muffin Man, 91 
The Mulberry Bush, 94 
Punchinello, 93 
Two Lillie Blackbirds, 92 
for seven- and eight-year-olds, 
128-133 

Bow, Bow Belinda, 133 


Singing games, for seven- and eight- 
j^r-olds. How DTc Do My 
Partner? 129 
Jolly Is Uie Miller, 131 
Push the Business on, 131 
Rig-a-jig.jig, 130 
The Thread Follows the Needle, 
128 

Skills, development of, 144 
practice of. 42 
social, 23 

teaching of, 38. 39 
Standards, application of. 19 
setting of, 19 

Supervision, on apparatus, 36. 37 
type of, 168-191 


Teacher planning. 8 
Teaching suggestions. 38. 41, 42 
Time, distribution of, 32 
Track and field (see Activities) 


Unit planning, care of, 18. 21 
Integrated learnings in. 74, 105, 
142, 189 

motivation of, 19, 21 
popll-leaeher, 141, 188 
related activities in, 20 
suggested, for five- and sis-j car- 
olds, 73, 74 

for seven- and eight-year-olds. 

IW, 105 

for nine- and ten-year-olds, 142, 
183 

for eleven- and tsvelve-year-olds, 

188. 189 

(See«/jo Experiences) 


Weather («ee Rainy days) . 



